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PREFACE 


Dil.  JOHN  FISKE  \va.-<  for  HKm'  tlum  twcuty-fivo  years  a  coiii- 
niaiulinor  fiofurc  in  American  tlidiiülit  and  letters,  and  in  Iiis 
death,  on  Jiilv  4,  ISKH,  ills  eonntry  snffered  a  u-rievoiis  loss.  A  writer 
on  great  themes,  wliieh  in  tlii'  earlier  part  of  his  career  wore  eliicHy 
philo.sophical  but  later  were  taken  mainly  from  the  field  of  American 
history-,  he  had  a  style  of  singular  directness,  Incidity  and  pietures(|ne- 
ness,  and  his  writings  invariably  show,  alon^-  with  oivat  skill  in  the 
marshalling  and  ordering  of  details,  a  powerfnl  yrasp  of  principles  and 
a  vivid  historic  sense.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  tiiese  (pialities — the  marks 
of  a  great  writer — more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  volumes  that 
are  now  committed  to  the  reading  pnblic. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Fiske  occupied  himself 
mainly  with  the  investigation  of  special  periods  and  phases  of  American 
history,  i'rom  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Continents  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  separate  volumes  or  groujis  oi'  volumes 
issued  liv  him  from  time  to  time,  wherein  the  results  of  these  studies  were 
embodied,  often  in  great  detail,  are  too  well  kn<iwu  to  need  enumeration 
here.  These  books  had  long  since  aroused  in  readers  and  students  ot' 
American  history  the  desire  that  their  author  shoidd  at  some  time 
furnish  in  a  single  work  a  connected  and  eom])rehensive  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  history  of  the  New  W'oi-ld  tVom  the  earliest 
times,  and  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  desire  has  been 
ha|)pily  fulfilled  in  the  "History  of  the   i'wo  .Vnuricas." 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Fiske's  death  the  entire  work  was  in  the  Pub- 
lishers' hands,  in  manuscript,  and  the  prool'-,-hiets  of  two-thirds  ot'  it 
bad  been  read  and  corrected  by  the  Autlior.  Tiie  Editor  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  series  was  glail,  at  tlic  re(|ni'st  of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  of 
the    Publishers,   to    undertake   the    reading   of   the   jiroofs    of   the    tinal 
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voluiiu',  a  task  tluit  was  rciKlercil  easy  l>y  llic  cliaractcristically  faiill- 
less  coiulition  oi'  tlif  niamiscript.  lie  al«>  prepared  tlic  analytical 
Tallies  lit"  ( 'oiiteiits  lliat  arc  ap|icnilcil  In  cacli  nf  liic  llircc  xdliiinc-,  and 
added  a  lew  pages  at  the  end  in  wiiieli  tlie  nanatixc  of  American 
liistorv  is  hronglit  down  iVimi  llie  close  i>f  tlie  Spanish-American  War 
In  the  accession  <>l"  Mr.   Rdosevcit  as  President  of  tiic  Tiiited  Stales. 

The  thanks  of  the  l'nl)Iishcrs  are  due.  ai)i>\c  all,  lu  lIam|)ton  L. 
Carson,  Esq.,  LL.  ]>.,  dl'  l'lnla<l(l|iliia,  tin-  alhiuiiit;-  IVcc  use  to  he  made, 
in  ihc  illn>tratii>n  of  these  volnmes,  ol'  hi-  iiiii'ivallcd  cnllccticiii  ol'  rare 
portraits  and  other  print-.  Similar  thank-  arc  dnc  tor  the  use  of 
copyright  material  to  Ilcir  Rudolf  ( 'i-onau.  of  New  ^'oik,  anil  to 
William   J.   Campbell,    Ksip,   of  riuladclphia. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ABORIGINAL    AMERICA. 


AMERICA   is  the  name*  now  a])i)li(il  to  t  lie  continental  mass  which, 
/\     beginning  with  the  lands   mar  the   North   Pole,  extends  to  Ca[)e 
Horn. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  name  did  not  at  first  have  this  mean- 
ing. It  was  originally  applied  simjily  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  explored 
in  1501  by  Americus  Vespncius  ;  bnt  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry  the  name  had  come  to  be  applied  l)y  many  people  to  the  whole 
western  continent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  this 
wider  meaning  became  universal. 

When  America  was  discovered,  tiic  existence  of  such  a  continent 
had  not  been  suspected ;  for  it  was  assumed  that  the  same  ocean  which 
washed  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain  extended  westward  as  far  as 
China  and  Japan.  When  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  a  new  con- 
tinent had  been  found — a  fact  which  it  took  men  at  least  two  genera- 
tions fully  to  comprehend — the  New  A\'orld  became  tlie  subject  of  busy 
speculation.  There  was  much  theorizing  as  to  the  nature  of  its  tawny 
inhabitants  and  their  relationshi]i  to  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World. 
From  that  day  down  to  the  present  tini(>,  there  has  been  much  guessing 
on  tlic  subject.  The  retl  men  have  been  sn]iposcd  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  or  in  some  other  way  connected  with  the 
people  of  Asia ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  their  presence  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  there  has  been  much  s]icciilation  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  crossing  long  stretches  of  sea  in  rude  boats,  such  as  uncivilized 
men  might  construct.  It  has  also  been  frequently  assumed  that  the  red 
men  must  have  entered  America  by  crossing  from  8il)eria  to  Alaska, 
between  which  less  than  forty  miles  of  water  intervened.  Some  bold 
speculators,  however,  taking  courage   from  a    very   imperfect,  hearsay 
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knowledsre  of  o-oolotry,  liavc  imnLiiMcd  a  ciiiitiiiciiial  l)ri(l<ji"  acniss  the 
Atlantic  l)ct\vrcii  .VtVica  and  Sduili  Aniii-ica,  a  si)-<'allc(l  conntrv  of 
Atlantis,  tlirouj;!!  wliicli  tlic  niigrations  of  |)riniitivf  nun  iiiav  liave 
hroiijjlit  some  of  them  to  America. 

The  progress  of  scientific  in(|iiirv  <hirini;  iIk'  nimtccnili  ccntnrv  has 
rendered  all  such  speculations  c(ini]plclcly  antii|ualcil.  In  ihc  tirsl  place, 
geology  has  made  it  clear  that  since  fossiliferoiis  i-ocUs  began  to  be 
de|)osited  there  has  been  no  continental  mass  filling  the  abysses  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  has  been  no  continent  of  Atlantis  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  or  anywhere  else  where  the  ocean  is  now 
deep;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  continental  masses 
have  not  essentially  altered  their  positions  since  the  Anfliaean  age;  but 
while  the  ocean  al)v>ses  have  not  lucn  lillcd  up,  the  shallow  portions 
about  their  edges  have  repeatedly  l)een  raised  in  such  wise  as  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  coutinent.  Shallow  portions  of  the  ocean  have  thus  in 
sundry  places  been  bridgeil  over;  and  especially,  so  far  as  our  present 
purpose  is  concei'ncd,  has  this  liap]icncd  iu  the  regions  near  the  Arctic 
Circle.  For  example,  IJehi'iug  Sea  lias  a  depth  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred  tiithoms,  and  it  has  again  and  again  risen  al>ove  the  snrflice  as 
a  great  mass  of  dry  laud  couiiectiug  America  with  Asia.  Still  more 
interesting  have  been  the  changes  in  the  geologic  map  of  Isurope  since 
the  beginning  of  the  glacial  ])criod.  There  has  been  much  di.seussion 
as  to  the  date  of  that  pciiod  :  but  if  we  I'ullow  I)r.  Croll's  conclusions, 
which  still  seem  to  be,  iu  the  main,  well  su|)ported,  we  shall  regard  the 
glacial  period  as  having  beguu  about  240, 000  years  ago,  and  as  having 
ended  about  t!0,000  years  ago.  At  this  latter  date,  the  (ierman  Ocean 
was  dry  land;  the  British  Islands  were  part  of  the  Coutincut,  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  which  lay  at  least  200  miles  west  of  Ireland.  Scotland 
was  then  connected  with  both  Greenland  and  Lalirador.  For  example, 
the  great  volcano  Heela  was  then  part  of  the  chain  of  (iram])ians  and 
the  ninuiit.iins  of  Wales,  which  were  at  least  as  high  as  the  Alps  at  the 
present  day.  Britain,  indeed,  was  an  elevated  ]ilateau  ;  the  Thames, 
Iliunber,  and  Forth  were  tributaries  to  the  Rhine,  which  emptied  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  a  higher  latitude  than  that  of  the  North  Cape,  and  nuist 
have  had  its  outlet  choked  with  ice,  very  much  like  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
at  the  present  day. 

Xow,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaUiug,  mankind  had  already 
been  dispersed  over  the  earth's  surface  for  a  period  which  we  are  unabh^ 
to  estimate.  The  researches  of  J osiah  Whitney  have  shown  that  luiuian 
beings  were  living  in  California  when  the  auriferous  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
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Xevada  were  deposited.  Uiheim  lias  shown  that  man  lived  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Portug-al.  Now,  that  time  «as  the  later  portion  of  the 
Pliocene  period,  for  which,  upon  (.'roll's  method,  one  can  hardly  assign 
a  smaller  antiquity  than  400,000  years ;  but  of  course  this  docs  not 
carry  us  very  near  to  the  beginning  of  humanity.  Men  must  have  lived 
upon  the  earth  a  long  time  and  acquired  much  knowledge  by  hard  ex- 
perience before  they  could  leave  their  remains  in  countries  so  remote 
from  one  another  as  California  and  Portugal  ;  but  even  if  we  were  to 
assign  to  man  no  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the  glacial  period,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  America  might  have  been  peopled  from  Europe  or 
from  Asia  without  crossing  any  seas  whatever. 

The  question  here  may  arise,  AA'hy  should  we  suppose  man  to  have 
originated  in  the  eastern  rather  than  in  the  western  hemisphere"?  At 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Amt'rica,  horses  were  not  known  in  the 
western  hemisphere  ;  and  yet  that  part  of  the  woi'ld  is  the  one  in  which 
the  horse  seems  originally  to  have  been  developed.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  discoveries  of  the  late  Prof.  JNIarsh  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
that  have  supplied  all  the  nii>^ing  link>  of  evidence  which  enable  us  to 
demonstrate  the  descent  of  the  modern  horse  from  a  small,  tive-toed 
quadruped  in  the  Eocene  age.  The  camel  also,  which  we  now  associate 
with  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Xnrth  Africa  only,  seems  to  have  originated 
in  America,  from  which  he  disappeared  h  mg  ages  ago.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, no  constraining  reason  for  believing  tiiat  man  cannot  have  originated 
in  America. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  conclusion  is  nut  proliabie.  .Vniong  the  jirimatcs 
are  two  families  very  sharply  distinguished,  represented  respect iveiv  bv 
the  South  American  monkeys  and  the  apes  of  the  OKI  World.  Tiic 
zoological  relationship  of  man  to  South  .\merican  monkeys  is  soincwlial 
remote;  but  to  the  apes  of  the  Old  World  it  is  so  close  tliat  all  attempts 
to  assign  distinct  families  for  them  have  fliiled,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
constitute  only  a  genus.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  that  the  common  ancestors  of  man  and  other  primates  nuist 
have  flourished,  a  conclusion  which  is  borne  out  not  only  by  Dryopithe- 
cus  and  other  ^Miocene  man-like  apes  of  ^A'estern  Europe,  but  also  by 
the  recent  discovery  in  Java  of  a  ercatui-e  which  seems  partly  to  fill  the 
interval  between  ape  and  man.  The  ]>robal>ility,  therefore,  is  that  man 
originated  in  the  eastern  heaiis])here,  anil  migrated  at  some  time  to  the 
western.  That  migration  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
so  that  we  can  easily  understand  the  fact  that  the  American  Indians  are 
distinguished  from  Old  A\'orld  races  by  one  notable  anatomical  peculi- 
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Fig.  1. — Indian  slidl    implements.     (From    Powell's  "  Annual    Reports,   U.  8.    Bureau   of 

Ethnology,"  vol.  ii.) 


arity — tlir  |)()sitiiiii  tit'  tlic  occipital  tnraiiicii  ;  in  other  words,  tlic  red 
tnan's  lica<l  dilTci-.-i  t'i'i>iii  tlic  heads  ol'  oilier  races  in  tlie  wav  in  wliicli  it 
IS  set  upon  tlie  shuuklers,     Such  an  anatomical  peculiarity  implies  u  very 
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long  pt'riiiil  (liirini;;  wliicli  tlic  rare  livc(l  in  isolatidii  from  other  races 
of  nieii. 

These  facts  are  in  iiariiKmy  with  many  others  wliich  we  shall  encoun- 
ter, which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  aborigines  of  America  acquired  tlu'ir 
peculiar  characteristics  during  long  ages  of  occupancy  of  the  western 
coutineut,  uninfluenced  by  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  retrard  to  the  Eskimos,  the  case  is  different.  The  Eskimos  aic 
now  believed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  surviving  reprt'scntatives  ot" 
the  cave-meu  who  inhabited  Europe  iu  the  glacial  period  along  \\itij 
the  musk-ox  and  reindeer.  Indeed,  the  slow  retreat  of  the  ca\'e-iiien, 
with  their  animals,  from  Europe,  through  the  enormous  length  of  Siberia, 
has  left  abundant  traces  to  this  day.  From  very  early  times  until  the 
present,  the  Arctic  waters  have  been  an  easily  traversable  pathway  for 
the  Eskimos  in  their  kayaks.  From  the  days  when  they  made  their 
home  in  France,  down  to  the  present,  when  they  greet  our  Arctic  ex- 
plorers in  Greenland,  the  Eskimos  have  always  clung  to  the  edge  of 
the  Polar  ice-sheet,  a  unique  race  of  men  still  preserving  the  habits  to 
which  they  became  inured  perhaj)s  two  thousand  centuries  ago,  while  the 
earth's  orl)it  was  growing  more  elliptic  and  the  ice-sheet  was  lowing 
southward  toward  the  latitudes  of  Dresden  and  of  Philadelphia. 

If  the  Eskimos  are  thus  profoundly  interesting  as  the  sur\ivors 
of  an  enormously  remote  past,  when  the  world  was  very  different  from 
now,  the  red  men  are  no  less  interesting  as  examples  of  a  stage  of  cult- 
ure which  can  nowhere  else  be  studied  so  f;ivoral)ly  as  in  America. 
From  the  Alaskan  border  to  Cape  Horn,  the  red  men,  in  whatever  stage 
of  culture  one  finds  them,  have  sundry  attributes  in  common.  There 
has  been  much  less  blending  of  diverse  strains  of  blood  than  in  the 
Old  World ;  the  institutions  are  simpler  and  show  more  nearly  the 
same  pattern.  In  order  to  make  this  plain,  something  should  be  said 
about  the  early  stages  of  human  progress. 

It  was  not  until  the  great  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  civilized  Europeans  became  fluniliar  with  low  types  of 
barbarism  or  savagery.  Before  that  time,  tlie  European  notion  of  a 
savage  was  something  like  a  gorilla  m-  iiairv  man  of  the  woods.  For 
example,  at  that  famous  ball  in  Paris  in  l."!f»4,  when  Charles  YI.  and 
half  a  dozen  of  his  nobles  dressed  themselves  as  savages,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  cover  themselves  with  tow,  in  order  to  imitate  the  hair 
of  the  supposed  denizen  of  the  woods  ;  an  unfortunate  notion  in  tiieir 
case,  for  a  torch  accidentally  set  fire  to  sonic  of  the  poor  fellows  and 
burned  them  to  death,  while  the   frightemd  king  was  once  more  made 
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FlQ.  2. — Strings  of  \v;ini|iuiii.      (I'mm    I'owell's  "  Annual   Ki'ports,  U.  S.  Bureau  ol 

Kthnology,"  vol.  li.) 
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insane.  There  is  notiiing  ti)  show  that  any  Europeans  had  real  ivnowl- 
edge  of  savagery  nntii  the  Portuguese  sailors  visited  the  Guinea  coast 
and  captured  black  men  there,  about  the  niid<llc  uf  the  fifteenth  cciiturv. 
Of  course  the  Germanic  and  Tartar  barburiaus,  who  made  so  much 
trouble  for  the  Roman  Empire,  were  very  tar  removed  from  savagery. 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  burial  ground,   East  Dubuque,  111.     (From  Powell's  "Annual  Reports, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  vol.  v.) 


Until  recent  years,  the  word  "savage"  has  been  used  with  much  loose- 
ness. It  has  been  ajjplied  to  many  different  grades  of  hinnanitv,  which 
are  like  each  other  in  nothing  excejit  in  being  far  Ixhiw  the  level  of 
civilized  Europe.  The  words  "barbarian"  and  "sa\age"  have  also 
been  commonly  confounded  or  used  interchangeably,  which  is  a  pity. 
The  first  attempt  at  introducing  strictness  of  detinitiun  into  this  subject 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Ijcwis  Morgan,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  profound  men  of  science  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. Let  us  briefly  review  Morgan's  classification  of  stages  of  cult- 
ure, since  otherwi.se  it  is  inijiossililc  to  entertain  clear  conceptions  of  the 
position  of  the  American  Indian  among  the  races  of  men. 

Morgan  begins  by  distinguishing  jiermaneiitly  between  savagery  and 
barbarism.  The  distinction  is  furnished  by  the  making  of  pottery. 
Barbarians  make  potterv  ;  savages  do  not.  A  savage  may  weave  most 
ingenious  and  excellent  baskets  (Fig.  4)  that  will  even  hold  water,  but 
he  does  not  make  vessels  with  baked  clay.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
making  of  pottery  originated  in  fortifying  the  basket  by  smearing  clay 
about  it  and  then  hardening  it  in  the  fire  ;  after  a  while,  the  clay  was  used 
without  the  basket ;  then  the  art  of  potterv  had  begun.  Most  barbaric 
pottery  shows  the  traces  of  its  origin,  when  the  bowls  and  pots  (Fig.  ")) 
are  so  marked  as  to  resemble  basket-work — a  case  of  survival,  like  that 
of  the  back  buttons  on   frock   coats,  which   were  nncc   used,  the  iipjicr 
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j)air  for  attaching  the  ^;\^lll■ll-ln•lt,  tlic   lower  i'or  catfliinir  up  tlic  skirt 
for  couvenieuce  in  the  satKnc. 

The  reader  may  feel  iuclincd  to  asi<,  \\  hy  select  .such  an  art  as  pot- 
tery to  represent  a  deep  and  fundaniental  ditfereiice  between  two  stages 
of  culture?  Are  pots  and  kiltlts,  then,  or  jars  and  vases,  so  ini|)or- 
lant  '.*  Tlic  answer  is,  that,  to  he  of  any  use  at  all,  a  distinguishing 
niariv  nui-t  \>v  something  that  is  unmistakable.  Two  persons  might 
sju'culate  indefinitely  about  the  mental  (■a|)acity  of  two  tribes  of  men, 
and  never  reach  any  definite  result  ;  but  the  i|uestion  wlietlief  these 
tribes  made  pottery  or  not,  is  a  (piestion  that  admits  of  an  abs<ilutely 
positive  answer;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  art  of  |)ottciy  <loes  coincide 
witli  a  vcrv  general  advanc<>  in  eiiltiu'e.  I'or  cNample,  when-  \\f  find 
pottcrv,  we  alwavs  tin<l  a  iimcli  innre  ili-tinctl\'  ortjfani/.eil  \  ilhiLie  lite. 


Fig.  4.— Basket  uf  Clallam  ludiaus.     (From  Powell'.s  "  .\iinual  Reports,  U.  S.  Biirfau  of 

Ethnology,"  vol.  vi.) 

Having  thus  distinguished  between  savagery  and  barbarism,  Morgan 
divides  each  of  these  stages  into  three  subordinate  grades  or  sub-stages. 
First,  the  lower  status  of  savagery.  It  is  convenient  for  us  to  thiid< 
of  such  a  stage,  although  it  has  no  living  representatives,  ^\'c  mean 
bv  it  the  stage  when  man  couhl  use  a  stone  for  a  hammer,  and  a  stick 
for  a  crowbar,  and  could  kindle  tire,  but  otherwise  had  not  reached  the 
level  of  .Australians  or  Andaman  Islanders.  The  middle  status  of 
.savagerv  is  represented  by  the  blacks  of  Australia,  who  can  use  the 
spear  and  boomerang,  but  cannot  shoot  at  a  distant  mark.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  bow  and  arrow  marks   the  beginning  of  the  upper  status  of 
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savagery.      It   is   easv  to   se(!   its  vast    iiii|ic)rtaiu'i',   hoth   in  a   military 
point  of  view  and  as  a  means  of   inerea-iii«;    tiic   supply  (if  tniid.      It 


Fig.  5. — Pot  from  a  Tennessee  mound.     (From  Powell's  "  Annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Ethnoloi£.v."  vol.  iv.) 

wa.s  probably  the  bow  and  ari-dw  whieh  first  enabled  man,  in  his 
wanderings  about  tlie  earth,  to  leave  the  rivers,  since  birds  and  large 
game  could  no\y  take  the  place  of  fish. 

The  pas.sage  from  the  upper  status  of 
savagery  into  the  lower  status  of  bar- 
barism was  marked,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  introduction  of  pottery.  These  stages 
are  admirably  represented  in  aboriginal 
America.  The  tribes  west  of  th<>  lloeky 
Mountains,  as  first  known  to  white  men, 
were  in  the  upper  status  of  sa\-agery. 
They  depended  u]ion  the  bow  and  arn^)\v. 
Village  life  was  but  little  developed  among 
them.  Their  wigwams  were  frail  and  tem- 
porary straetnres,  or  perhaps  mere  tents 
(Fig.  6),  like  the  tepis  of  the  Shoshones 
and  Bannocks.  From  the  Athabascans 
west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  down  to  the  Apaches  and  f'onianches,  wlio  have 


FlG.O. — Omaha  tent.  (From  Powell's 
■'.Annual  Reports.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Kthuology,"  vol.  xi.) 
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at  times  made  Ai'i/niia  ami  New  Mcxii'o  so  liidcDUs,  all  the  Irilics  iiiav 
be  said  to  be  in  till'  ii]i|ici-  status  of  savagery.  On  the  uiiici-  hand,  all 
of  the  Indians  cast  of  the  Uooky  Mountains,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
coast,  when  first  studied  by  white  men,  wet-e  in  tiie  lower  status  of  ])ar- 
barism.  They  had  ])asscd  IVom  the  noma<lie  into  the  stationary  mode 
of  life.  Their  village«  oflcii  i-emaiiied  in  the  same  |)laees  foi'  several 
irenerations.  It  is  true  that  a  tribe  wouki  sometimes  chansre  its 
locality,  and  perhajjs  move  to  a  long  distance;  a  notable  instance  is 
that  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  1715,  who,  ha\ing  been  teniblv  handled  in 
their  war  with  the  settlers  of  ('arolina,  migrated  northwai'd  an<l  joined 
their  brethren,  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York.  JJnl  while  such  migra- 
tions occurred,  it  was  simply  a  change  from  one  stationary  home  to 
anothei'  stationar\'  home,  and  not  a  mere  waiidi'ring  of  nomads.  in 
their  villages,  these  Indians  eultixated  maize,  beans,  squashes,  and 
piuiipkins  :  and  they  laid  in  plentiful  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
winter.  Their  wigw'ams  were  capacious,  strongly  built,  and  often  (|uite 
tidilv  keiil,  while  their  villages  were  surrounded  with  |ialisades  which 
served  as  a  very  ellleient  defcn<-e  against  other  barbarians.  Of  this 
lower  stage  of  barbarism,  we  shall  naturally  have  nnich  more  to  say 
IVom    time   to   time. 

The  next  stage  which  grei'ts  ns  is  one  which  Morgan  found  it  neecs- 
sarv  to  describe  differently  in  the  eastern  and  westeiai  hemispheres, 
and  the  dilference  is  one  of  most  |>rofound  interest  ami  sit;niticMncc  in 
the  histoi-v  oi'  human  jirogress.  In  the  (  )ld  Woi'lcl,  the  middle  status 
of"  barbarism  was  reacheil  when  men  learned  to  domesticate  such  ani- 
mals as  the  horse,  o.x,  shee|),  and  pig.  The  aid  thus  given  to  civiliza- 
tion was  so  great  that  it  would  take  long  to  describe  it.  Long  bet()re 
this  ])eriod,  doubtless,  the  doi;-  had  bcin  made  IIk'  com|)aniou  of  man  as 
a  hunter;  but  the  domestication  of  cattle  and  shee|),  goats  and  ])igs, 
made  possible  a  slca<ly  diet  of  meat  and  milk.  There  was  also  fur- 
nishecl  bv  the  gi'eat  strength  of  oxen  and  horses  .-i  new  soin-cc  ol' 
mechanical  |iower,  the  value  of  which  has  retained  the  highest  rank 
until  (piite  modern  tim<'s.  From  this  jioint  of  view,  the  domestication 
of  cattle  and  horses  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  matei-ial  advance  in 
civilization  that  had  vet  been  m.adi'.  WC  shall  the  liiltei'  appreciate  the 
importance  of  tlu'  ox,  if  we  reflect  u|)on  such  gi'eat  buildings  as  tho.se 
of  the  ancient  reruvians,  the  erection  of  which  entailed  enormous  sacri- 
fice's of  human  life.  There  is,  in  the  neiuhborliood  of  one  of  the 
(iunous  I  nea  temples,  an  enormous  monolith  standing  at  some  distance 
from    the    enclosure.      It>    name    is    strangely    ]iathcti<'.      The    natives 
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callod  it  "the  weary  stone,"  becau.se  it  grew  so  tired  that  it  stopped 
half  way  toward  its  point  of  destination.  Many  hun(h-eds  of  men 
must  have  perished  before  that  terrible  weight  refused  to  go  further. 
The  horse,  moreover,  in  addition  to  iiis  value  as  a  beast  of  burden,  was 
an  important  contribution  to  military  success  and  also  to  the  catching 
of  large  game. 


Fig.  7. — Clieyeuue  letter  ill  pioto.graph.s.     (From   Powell's  "  Aimiuil    Keinirts.  U.S.  liiircau 

of  Ethnology."  vol.  iv. ) 


Along  with  the  domestication  of  such  animals  we  may  place  the 
.svstematic  cultivation  of  the  cereal  grasses,  the  importance  of  wliieh 
hardlv  needs  meiitioiiiiig.  It  appears  frmu  tirehaeological  evideiii'i'  that 
in  the  (Jld  World  the  cultivation  of  barley,  rye,  wlu'at,  oats,  rice,  millet, 
and  .sesame  took  place  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  emjiloyment  of 
cattle  ill  agriculture.  It  is  of  (■otirs<'  ol)\-ioiis  that,  witii  the  domestication 
of  farm  animals  and  cereal  grtiins,  a  very  long  step  was  taken  towaril 
civilization.  One  of  the  imjiortant  differences  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  perhaps  the  most  important,  consists  in  the  fact  tli.it  abo- 
riginal America  was  deprived  of  the  services  ot'  farm  animals  ol  every 
kind.  Although  the  horse  and  camel  had  flourished  in  America  iu 
remote  ages,  yet  they  had  become  extinct  long  before  man  had  arrived 
at  such  a  stage  of  intelligence  that  he  could  make  use  of  them.  ^\  hen 
America  was   discovered   by   Europeans,  it    had    neither   horses,  horned 
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cattle,  .■"lu'ep,  ii<»r  lii^r--  '  I"'  mily  aiiiiiuil  which  had  liccu  d()iuc>ticatc(l 
was  a  (log  of  an  interior  kind.  It  is  prohahle  tiiat  tiie  species  of  wild 
(logs  were  originally  less  numerous  than  in  the  (  )ld  \\  di-jd,  and  uoihinj; 
like  the  same  amount  of"  inti'lligent  care  had  heeii  devoted  to  the  work 
of  hrecdint;-  snjierior  varieties.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  trilies  had  ilog,s, 
which  ihev  used  hoth  as  hunters  and  for  food  ;  the  great  Indian  delicacy, 
served  on  all  oce^isions  when  it  was  desirable  to  show  special  hospitality, 
was  a  dish  of  boiled  or  roasted  dog.  Of  other  domestic'  animals,  the 
only  ones  oi'  any  importance  were  the  llama  and  al]>aca  in  Pern,  the 
lornier  of  \\hi<-h  s<TVed  to  some  extent  as  a  beast  of  burden,  although 
it  was  seldom  that  it  coidd  carry  more  than  löO  or  200  pounds.  TIk^ 
alpaca  was  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  his  tlni'  fleece,  from  which  wools 
of  fairly  high  grade  were  s|>um  by  the  l\in\  ians. 

( )f  cereal  grains,  the  aboriginal  Americans  cultivated  none  except 
maize,  or  what  wo  call  csjjecially  Indian  corn  ;  Init  this,  grain  played  so 
important  a  part  in  aboriginal  America  that  high  value  nuist  be  assigned 
to  its  systematii- cidtivation.  In  America,  therefore,  the  middle  status 
of  barbarism  is  held  to  have  been  attained  wliiMi  Indian  corn  was  first 
cultivated  iu  extensive  fields  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  All  the 
Indians  of  the  lower  status,  when  first  visited  by  white  men,  raised 
Indian  coi-u,  but  usually  in  small,  partially  reclaimed  jiatchcs  of  the 
primitive  wilderness.  The  cultivation  of  this  corn  rcquironl  much  less 
care  and  intelligence  than  that  of  the  Ohl  World  cereals.  It  also  grew 
iu  wholesome  situatious,  nidikc  rice,  which  has  jilayed  so  great  a  |iart  in 
Asiatic  civilization,  but  seems  fitted  to  grow  only  in  swampy  and  mala- 
rious places.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  yellow  cereal,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  cut  dow^n  a  few-  trees,  enougli  to  let  streaks  of  light  into  the 
forest.  A  short  exposui-e  to  the  fiery  .suns  of  an  American  sinumer 
suflficed  to  ripen  this  vegetable,  which  to-day  in  the  Old  World  can  be 
suc(^essfully  raised  nowhere  north  of  Italy. 

With  the  village  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  corn  was  one  of  the 
most  ini])ortant  articles  of  food;  large  quantities  of  it  were  dried  and 
stored  away  at  one  end  of  the  long  wigwam,  to  snp])ly  them  during  the 
winter  season  ;  and  when  they  added  to  it  the  dried  bean,  the  rcsidt  was 
a  delicious  dish,  which  the  English-speaking  people  of  America  still  call 
by  its  aboriginal  name  of  succotash. 

So  much  for  the  culture  of  maize  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  be  raised  over  extensive  bare  plains,  it  contributed  toward  increase  in 
numbers  ami  density  of  population.  This  occurred  in  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  Rocky  .Mountain  region  .south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  thence 
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along  the  chain  of  Cordilleras,  more  especially  upon  their  western 
slopes,  as  far  south  as  Chili.  These  regions  were  by  nature  ill  supplied 
with  moisture ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateaus  lie  too  far  west  to  catch 
much  rain  from  Atlantic  breezes,  while  they  are  shut  oif  from  the 
Pacific  by  the  lofty  system  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  crossing  which 
the  Pacific  winds  lose  most  of  their  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
South  America,  the  prevailing  winds  are  always  the  trades,  blowing  from 
the  Atlantic.  On  reaching  the  lofty 
Andes,  they  discharge  their  moisture 
so  completely  as  to  form  the  greatest 
river-system  known  in  the  world, 
including  such  enormous  streams  as 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  La  Plata, 
and  many  othei's  of  great  size.  The 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  thus  left  very  dry. 

Just  in  what  circumstances  the 
aboriginal  red  man  began  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulties  of  the  dry 
upland  region,  we  cannot  tell  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  his 
ingenuity  was  so  far  brought  into 
play  as  to  lead  him  to  bring  water 
from  the  melting  snows  on  the 
mountains,  through  long  sluices 
and  canals,  sometimes  of  admirable 
construction.  The  result  of  this 
was  a  population  very  much  denser 
than  could  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  although  much 
less  dense  than  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  from  sundry  statements  of 
the  early  conquerors,  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  A  further  result  was  the  developuienl 
of  the  pueblo  type  of  village  community.  As  population  grew  denser, 
the  wigwam,  which  at  most  might  accommodate  fifty  families,  developed 
into  the  pueblo,  which  might  find  room  for  a  thousand. 

Along  with  this  vast  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  household, 
there  naturally  went  an  increase  in  the  solidity  of  liuildings  ;  and  I'm  tiiis 
the  peculiar  clay  of  the  western  plateaus  furnished  excellent  material. 


Fig.  8. — Ojibway  hawk-leg  fetish,  i  From 
Pon-ell's  ■■  .annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,"  vol.  vii.) 
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Till'  (Iwc'lUrs  in  llicsc  rc'ifi(iii.s  at  .soiui;  tiiuc  IwiiiU'il  to  make  aclohc  or 
suu-driefl  brick,  wliich  is  the  jr''fat  visible  charactpristic  of  aborifjiiial 
American  lil'c,  IVom  New  Mexico  to  Ciiili.  Morf;aii  tin  r<'('oi'c  selects,  as 
the  distinctive  marks  o\'  the  middle  status  of  barbarism  in  America,  tlie 
use  of  adobe  l)rick  and  the  cultivation  of  maize  by  irrigation.  Here 
we  .see  a  great  advance  on  what  had  enne  before,  but  miicli  less  of  a 
forward  step  than  tiie  advance  whi(-h  characterized  the  |)arallcl  ti-ansition 
iu  the  Old  World.  The  Ameriaui  must  still  go  on  de])rived  of  the  all- 
imjiortant  beai^ts  of  the  farm,  and  what  a  dilfereiiee  that  was  !  As  we 
liiink  of  these  things,  we  feel  the  elo(|iience  of  the  old-time  language,  in 
which  cows  represente(l  property — the  days  in  which  the  old  .Vrvan 
filled  the  solemn  hymns  of  his  liig-A'eda  with  allusions  to  these  beauti- 
lul  ,iiid  friendly  cre:itnres. 

Coniing  now  to  the  upper  status  of  barbarism,  we  are  concernecl  with 

the  use  of  metals.  The  period  of 
savagery  coincides,  in  the  main, 
with  what  we  ai'e  accustomed  to 
call  the  palaeolithic  age,  character- 
ized by  the  use  of  stone  imple- 
ments but  slightly  chip])ed  or 
fashioned.  \\\{\\  the  lower  status 
of  barbarism,  we  find  the  stone  in)- 
jilcmcnts  much  more  highlv  elab- 
oi'atcd  ;  whether  it  be  the  lances 
and  arrows  for  military  purposes, 
or  the  knives  and  hatchets  for  do- 
mestic  use,  they  are  either  finely 

chipped      or      carefulK'       polished, 
•sometimes  with  a  notable  aj)proach 
to    accuracy.       llie    edge    of    the 
Fic.  9.— Grooved  axe  of  chlorite-sciiist  from     neolithic  axe  (Fig.  1) )  is  sometimes 

Tennessee.     (From  Powell's  ".\nmial  Re-        ,  •    i  i 

ports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  vol.      «Im^^t    as    Straight     and    even    as 
xiii.i  thaf    of    the    metallic    instrument. 

The  Indians  of  the  lower  .status 
were  familiar  with  copjier,  large  (|uantities  of  which  the}'  obtained 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior,  where  now  the  finest  co])per- 
ndnes  of  the  world  are  found  ;  but  they  made  little  use  of  the  metal  for 
pur])oses  of  cutting.  In  many  respects,  their  best  stone  implements 
were  more  nscful,  because  hardel'.  A  great  step  was  taken  in  the  Old 
Worhl  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  recjuisitc  hardness  could  be  given 
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to  copper  by  mixing  with  it  small  (juantitics  of  zinc  or  tin.  'Y\\v  Old 
World,  while  in  the  middle  stiitus  of  barbarism,  arrived  thus  at  what  we 
eall  a  bronze  age.  Aborigimil  Ameriea  never  arriscd  at  such  a  stage; 
for,  although  the  art  of  hardening  eoiiper  with  alloys  seems  to  have  been 
known,  yet  it  had  not  been  ap})lietl  to  any  eonsiderabk;  extent.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  warriors  of  Moutezimia  were  still  in  tiie.  polished 
stone  age. 

A  far  greater  step  was  taken — one  of  the  greatest  that  hnmaiiitv  has 
yet  witnessed — when  peojjle  in  the  Old  World  discovered  the  art  of 
smelting  iron.  From  that  day  to  this,  iron  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
agencies  in  human  progress — even  dnwn  U\  the  present  time,  when  the 
iron  horse,  sjieeding  along  his  iron  road,  brings  nations  neai'er  together 
and  expands  the  thoughts  of  men,  while  enriching  and  diversifving  their 
lives.  Vulcan  is  the  typical  deity  of  the  upjier  status  of  barbarism.  In 
aboriginal  America  this  status  was  not  attained.  Of  the  forge  an<l  its 
mysteries,  the  red  men  knew  nothing.  For  them,  the  blacksmith  iiad  not 
yet  arrived. 

Having  thus  passed  through  the  three  great  stages  of  baibaiisni,  we 
come  to  civilization  properly  so  called.  The  mark  by  which  Morgan 
distinguishes  civilization  from  barbarism  is  one  of  which  few  will  <jues- 
tion  the  transcendent  value.  It  is  the  invention  (jf  the  alphalul,  mak- 
ing possible  the  written  transmission  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
each  generation  of  men  to  all  the  ages  that  follow.  Highly  imjKirtant 
as  foi'mer  stages  may  have  been,  great  as  were  the  consequences  of  the 
domestication  of  animals,  the  cidtivation  of  cereal  grains,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  instruments  for  those  of  stcuie,  nevertheless  it  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  written  transuiission  oi'  experience  was 
a  still  greater  step  in  advance.  We  cannot  call  any  people  truly  civil- 
ized which  has  not  attained  to  the  art  of  writing. 

No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  great  beauty,  as  well  as  the  deep 
significance,  of  these  generalizations  of  ]\rorgan.  They  map  out  for  us 
the  early  life  of  mankind  and  the  jilienoiiinia  preseiUi^d  liy  contem- 
porary barbarisms  and  savages  far  more  com])letely  and  rationally  than 
has  ever  been  done  before.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  ar(>  now  fur- 
nished for  the  first  time  with  a  set  of  sound  and  correct  principles  for 
studying  uncivilized  races. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  there  is  scarcely  any  stage  of 
human  progress  upon  which  a  heightened  light  is  not  thrown.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  specific  |ioint  of  the  devclcipnient  of  writing, 
recent  discoveries  oblige   us    to    alter  some  of   Morgan's  illustrations. 
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Ho  ranked  in  the  n|)|)t'r  statns  of  barbarism  not  onlv  tlic  (Janls  and 
(icrnians  (if  the  time  of  Caesar,  but  also  the  society  described  l)v 
Iliirncr  in  his  two  <;:r('at  |i(i('ins.  Accdrdinij  to  Morsjan,  such  men  as 
i'riani,  Aciiillcs,  and  'rclcniaciius  lived  in  the  n]i]ier  status  of  barl)ar- 
isni  ;  for  he  thiidis  that  tiiey  knew  nothint;  of  writintr.  Tt  was  tiiis 
supposition  which  led  \\'oif,  a  century  ago,  tu  prii|i()iind  the  tiie(ir\-,  n<i\v 
ex]ilodod,  tliat  the  Homeric  poems  could  Udl  be  the  work  of  a  single 
author.  Wolf  tiiouirht  it  inijiossible  for  sueli  long  poems  to  be  com- 
posed witliout  writing.      JJut    for  some  years   past,   Egyptologists  liave 


Fig.  10. — Charrc'fi    fabric  from   iiiouiids.     (From  Powell's  "Annual    llcimrts,  ü.  Ö.  Hurcau 

of  Ethnology,"  vol.  xiii.) 


been  able  to  read  fluently  compositions  engraved  upon  stone  in  Egyp- 
tian tombs  that  were  standing  forty  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  IJabylnnia  were  long  ago 
iiiler]>reted  in  their  three  different  laiiiiuages  ;  and  ihe  recent  researches 
at  Ts'i])pur,  which  reflect  undying  honor  u])on  the  I 'nivcrsity  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  upon  .American  scholarslii|i,  have  |ir(i\ed  that  the  art  cil 
writing  was  familiarly  known  in  Western  .\>ia  nut  less  than  '.IIMKI 
yeai's  ago. 

Of  course,  these  writings  were   not   known    to   (he    I  Innierie  (ireeks  ; 
but  the  researches  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  early  Cretan   inscriptions 
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anil  tluir  relations  to  Phoenician  have  made  it  pretty  plain  that  writiii<f 
was  fluuiliarlv  known  in  the  (ireeU  world  before  the  destruction  of" 
Trov,  and  we  ne('<l  no  longer  have  any  limitation  in  >n|)po.sing  that  the 
])arc('l  wliicii  JJellerophon  carried  with  him  in  tli<'  sixth  hook  of"  the 
Iliad  contained  written  letters.  Doubtless,  then,  we  nuist  re<i;ard  the 
Greeks  of  Agamemnon's  time  as  civilized,  not  as  harharians  of  the 
ujiper  status.  Thev  must  undoubtedly  be  ranked  above  the  ( ierniaiis 
led  bv  Ariovistus,  or  the  Gauls  whom  IJreuuus  brought  to  l\ome. 

This  sliirlit  correction  in  no  wav  ati'ects  the  soundness  of  Morsran's 
principles.  Wlaen  we  come  to  the  New  M'orld,  the  fact  of  writing 
somewhat  modifies  the  conclusion  in  whi<h  he  would  leave  us.  The 
semicivilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  were  familiar  with 
hieroglyphic  writing.  In  the  case  of  the  Mayas,  it  is  supposed  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  toward  a  ]>liouetit'  system  ;  but  the  deci- 
pherment alike  of  Aztec  and  old  Mayas  manuscripts  has  gone  on  under 
great  ditlicLdtics,  and  as  yet  only  partial  success  has  been  achieved. 
We  have  had  uo  such  aids  to  facilitate  the  work  as  those  which  were 
furnished  to  Young  and  Ghampollion  by  the  Rosetta  stone,  or  to  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  by  the  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistnn.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  these  people  have  left  manuscri])ts  f"or  us  to  sharpen 
our  wits  upon  is  enough  to  (pialifv  somewhat  any  statement  which 
sim|)ly  leaves  them  in  the  middle  status  of  barbarism.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  their  progress  in  this  direction  was  much  greater  than 
their  progress  in  substituting  metals  f"or  stone;  so  that,  from  one  |>oint 
of  view,  we  should  be  liable  to  rate  them  more  highly  than  from  the 
other. 

We  find  another  anomaly  in  the  ease  of  Peru.  In  most  resjiects, 
the  grade  of  culture  attained  by  the  lucas  was  far  higher  than  that 
reached  by  the  Aztecs  or  Mayas  ;  but  the  Peruvians  had  not  even  made 
a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  written  language.  Such  anomalies  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  any  attemjit  at  Classification,  when  we  deal  with 
such  a  complex  subject  as  the  various  stages  of  human  cultni'e.  Our 
onlv  fit  ground  for  surprise  in  ^Morgan's  cas;-  is  that  his  jirinciples  cover 
so  much  ground,  with  so  {'vw  exceptional  instances. 

Some  people  have  found  nuich  fault  with  Morgan  I'or  calling  Alonte- 
ziima's  Aztecs  barbarian.  From  the  days  of  Cortes  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  much  loose  thinking  on  this  subject.  Society  among  these 
people  had  its  brilliant  and  striking  features,  anil  it  seems  highly  uiiap- 
preciative  to  classify  it  as  a  phase  ol' liarbaiism.  This  feeling,  however, 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  minds  the  concej>tion  of  liarbarism 
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is  not  sufficiently  (li;^<'iiiiiiii:it(il  tVuni  that  d'  savaijcrv.  With  the  same 
laxity  vt'  speecll  in  wiiicli  mir  iVirinl  will  cliiilc  us  liir  mil  rallinji 
Moiitoziuna  a  fi\'ilizi'il  prinrc,  wclicai'  liiiii  inxci'^h  ai:ain--l  llic  I""ranee 
of  Louis  XI.  as  a  liarlianuis  cuininnnity.  in  Iriilli,  nil  siicli  lii-ins  are 
relative.  Mediaeval  lüiMipc  was  iiarliai'ons  when  (•(nitra-Icd  with  ]'jirn|)e 
in    till'   niiietcciitli   eciiturv.      Winilil    it    imt    liv  cnnl  la-t    have   liccn  >lill 


Fi(i.  11.  — Apaclie    mediciiKt   sash.     (From    I^owell's    ".annual    Kcpiirts,    V.    S.    Rurcaii   of 

EthnoldK.v,"  vol.  iv. ) 

niurc  harharous,  iiad  the  armies  of  Louis  XI.  hccu  armed  witii  ^tolK'- 
j)ointed  arrows,  and  his  [)eo|)le  iiii:ii(|naiiiled  w  iih  the  smejtini;'  oC  metals  ? 
Would  not  a  still  more  lurid  j;lare  of  barharism  have  ixcn  ailded,  if 
human  sacrifices  in  the  I'laee  de  ( Jreve  had  heen  of  fre(|iient  oecnrreuee? 

In  the  .same  I k  \\  liieli  de-eants  n|iiiii  the  lofty  ei\ili/ation  of  the  Aztecs, 

We  may  read  the  Mocideiii'diilii;-  aeeouiits  of  the  awl'ul  scenes  that  went 
on  in  llieir  t(.';n|ik's — of  tlieii'  eannilial  fen>ts — and  still  theanllior  is 
eonseidus  of  no  inconsistenew 

\\  hen  we  ai-e  dealini;'  with  sneh  a  eom|ilii-:iled  snhjeet  as  Imman 
])roijress,  we  neeil  to  he  s|iecially  on  our  jjuard  ajiainst  fdlaeious  conclu- 
sions. Wlien  we  look  at  the  im|)ressivc  remains  of  ancient  edifices  at 
Palcni|Ue  Ol'  ( 'hiehen-Itza,  it  is  n.itnial  lor  us  to  e.xelaim  :  '•  ilow  highly 
civilized  those  |)eo|>le  niii>t  h;ive  i)cen  !"  lint  if  we  ask  how  tliev 
obtained  their  water  for  di'iukino;,  we  are  soon  conl'ront<'d  hy  the  fiiet 
that  to  no  mind  in  ahorifj^inal  .\merica  had  cNcr  nceiirrcd  the  i<lea  of 
dij^üjinir  a  well.  (Ircat  in^i'unitv  wa.~  shown  in  the  n^-c  of  >luieps  to 
bring  down  water  in  a  definite  direction  from  a  higher  ievel  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  makinjj  water  come  up  from  below,  that  was  somethino;  beyond 
the  Indian's  mental  hdi-izon.  So,  too,  il'  we  considei-  the  jfrcat  military 
roads  of  the  Andes:  one  of  the  most  intelliuent  of  thi'  old  Spanish 
writers,  ("ieza  de  Leon,  exclaims  with  admiiation  at  the  wonderful  roads 
built  by  the  Lu'as.  ?Ic  compares  (hem  with  the  finest  Kinnan  roads  he 
had  seen  in  Spain,  and  it  is  ea.sy  for  the  modeiMi  reader  to  jumji  to  the 
careless  conclusion  that  the  Incas  were  therefoi-e  as  intelligent  as  the 
rjomans.  But  when  it  became  necessary  for  that  military  road  to  cross 
a  river  oi'  a  UHiuntain-ehasm,  the  ditference  between  the  IJoman  stage  of 
intelligence  and  that  of  the  Iiica  comes  out  forcibly.     The  Koman  Iniiit 
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a  magnificent  archwl  bridge  of  stone,  over  whicii  deiisc  colunin.s  might 
march,  with  all  their  chariots  and  cavalry — a  l)ridg('  wiiich  might  stand 
after  thousands  of  years,  tiic  adinii':iti(in  of  all  lirlmldcrs.  IJiii  what 
did  the  Peruvian?      He  could  Udt  Imild  an  arcli,  lur  he  had  not  ihum^lit 
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Fig.   12.— I  ijihway  gnivi'-p.isi-,.      (l-rmn   I'.. \v. ■!  I\    ■  Annual   lC(]iinl>,  I  ,  s.  Ilnrran..! 

Ethnnlnii\-."   \m\.  iv.l 


his  way  to  the  principles  n|)iin  which  ai'chcs  arc  ccmstructcd  ;  noi-  was 
he  carpenter  cnongh  to  huild  a  woddcii  srru<'turc  of  luanis  and  girdci-s. 
So  it  was  necessary  for  him  tu  swing  across  the  cliasni  a  frail,  <|uivering 
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bridge  of"  twisti'tl  ropts,  over  wliicli  nnr  inii;lil  iii(Uin>|M(llv  crawl,  at 
some  risk  nl'  tuinliliii^  inin  ilic  al)\ss  hclnw.  ("mild  iiiic  a>k  liir  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  tlic  ditVcrcnt*  in  niciita!  acconi])lislinK'nt  hi'twecn 
real  civilization  and  that  wliicli  we  must  still  insist  njion  calling  the 
midway  station  ol'  liarKari^m '.'  ^Ct  it'  it  ])l('ases  any  oni'  to  call  the 
iH'ople  ot'  Mexico  and  I'l  in  half  civili/.cd,  we  can  see  no  oiijcction  to 
sneh  a  use  of  language.  The  nii<ldle  statns  of  harharisni  is  ahont 
ei|nivalent  t"  a  stains  of  semi-civilizatinn,  and  it  is  often  eonvenicTit  to 
ein|ilo\-  sneh  t(  rniim ilogy.  On  the  whole,  when  we  regaid  the  <'nllin'e 
of  these  peoples  as  repi'esenting  what  ihey  were  alile  to  acliiexc  wilhonl 
the  aid  of  domestic  animals  and  olhci'  advantages  jiossessed  hy  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Old  ^\"orld,  tlieir  story  liironu's  more  profonndly  interesting 
than  ever,  and  our  rc~]ic(t  fur  ihcin  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  hceanse 
we  prefer  to  avoid  extravagance  in  speaking  of  it. 

But  here  the  (|Uestion  may  arise,  Are  we  iustifie(l  in  assuming  that 
the  semi-civilization  of  the  Cordilleras  was  truly  indigenous,  or  was  it 
ci.nniinniratccl  tVmn  Asia?  \\r  are  tuld  that  many  pnini-  in  Aztec 
society  remind  us  of  similar  points  in  Asia.  Are  we  not  ihereiore 
ohliged  to  sn])pose  that  the  iMie  culture  was  liorrow<'(l  from  the  other".' 
Willi  this  end  in  view,  a  great  many  1 ks  have  heeii  wi-illrn  In  show- 
how  it  might  have  been  jiossiMe  within  historic — oi-,  at  any  rale,  icceiit — 
ages  ibr  Asiatic  |)eople  to  have  ci'ossed  the  ocean  and  scttle(l  in  Ameri<-a 
in  sufficient  umnliers  to  hav{;  left  their  mark  upon  aboriginal  society, 
'i'lic  utmost  that  siicli  atlcm|its  have  arc(jmpli.shrd,  however,  is  to  stop 
short  of  making  any  sn<'h  occiu'rencc  seem  ]irobablc.  It  was  natural 
that  such  atteni|)ts  should  formerly  be  made,  in  the  absence  of  such  eon- 
.sidcrations  as  have  onlv  been  reaclieil  in  recent  years  by  the  >tudy  of 
comparative  invtlmldgv.  When  we  were  but  ^lightly  aci|uainted  with 
household  tales  and  popular  sn|)erstitions,  if  we  fbiuid  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world  a  story  or  a  su|>erstitions  |)ractiee  similar  to  those  found  in 
oiliiT  pai-ts,  we  were  apt  to  /inm]i  to  tlic  ronclnsiou  that  thi'  one  nmst 
have  been  copied  from  th<'  other.  Unt  now  the  mythologies,  the  fu'eside 
lore,  the  charms,  omens,  and  tokens  of  many  races  of  men,  in  many 
different  stages  of  civilization,  lie  bi'ibre  us  in  almost  superfluous  abun- 
dance ;  and  as  we  take  a  eoinpi-ehen-ive  survey  of  them,  we  become 
convinced  that  such  resemblances  are  Tuainly  due,  not  to  borrowing  or 
copving,  but  to  the  general  circumstance  that  the  human  mind  operates 
in  one  eonntrv  in  verv  much  the  same  i'ashion  as  in  anothei-.  We  aiv 
fnniliar  with  the  divisions  of  snci  ty  in  Kngland  into  parishes,  handets, 
and  counties ;  if  we  go  back  to  the  day-,  of  llcugist  and  Horsa,  we  see 
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tliat  English  society  was  made  up  of  clans  grouped  into  hundreds,  which 
in  turn  were  grouped  into  trilx's.  Society  among  the  Iroquois  was 
iiuih  up  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  Hrst  tlie  clan,  tlicn  the  grouping  of 
several  clans  into  a  phratry,  then  the  union  ot'  ]iliratries  into  a  trihe. 
Now,  does  this  resemblance  indicate  copying  or  borrowing?  Did  the 
Irocpiois  ever  learu  from  the  English  liow  to  make  up  their  .social  fabric? 
Did  the  English  invaders  of  Britain  send  over  to  Ameriai  and  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  Iroquois?  The  absurdity  of  the  idea  is  obvious.  No; 
the  clan  was  the  unit  of  society,  alike  in  early  England  and  among  the 
Iroquois,  as  in  every  other  country  and  among  all  other  peoples,  simply 
because  the  clan  was  primarily  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose  common 
ancestry  is  a  matter  of  immediate  and  certain  knowledge.  Alike,  in  all 
parts  of  the  \\orld,  the  expansion  of  such  clans,  both  through  direct 
descent  and  through  the  adoption  of  cajitives,  has  gone  on  until  they 
have  swelled  into  tribes  ;  while  by  the  segmentation  of  groups  of  nearer 
relatives  from  more  distant  relatives,  new  clans  have  arisen  within  the 
tribe  thus  formed.  But,  for  purposes  of  internal  and  external  p<ility,  it 
is  desiral)li'  that  within  the  tribe  there  should  be  groups  larger  than 
the  single  clans.  In  this  way  have  arisen  the  phratries  or  hundreds, 
names  applieil  to  an  aggregation  of  three  or  four  clans  for  the  jnu-pose 
of  bringing  offenders  to  justice  or  of  contril)uting  a  hundred  warriors  to 
the  tribal  host.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the  natural  exigency  of 
things  that  primitive  human  societies  should  have  become  organized  into 
clans,  phratries,  and  tribes  ;  and  in  pfiint  of  fact,  wherever  we  can  study 
any  primitive  form  of  society,  we  find  that  it  has  been  so. 

So,  too,  with  popular  stories.  Wlien  we  come  to  group  them  in 
classes  according  to  their  typical  features,  we  find  that  several  hundred 
stories  can  be  reduced  to  perhaps  a  dozen  dramatic  situations.  In  other 
words,  the  themes  of  folklore  are  very  few,  while  the  variations  played 
upon  the  themes  are  manifold.  Most  of  the  dramatic  situations  are  very 
sim[)!e,  representing  scenes  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  and  clouds 
figure  as  heroes,  or  in  which  familiar  Iti'asts,  like  Br'er  Rabbit,  ]Massa 
Coyote,  and  Puss  in  Boots,  engage  in  encounters  of  wit  and  resource 
suggested  by  the  narrow  experience  of  the  narrators.  As  we  look  ovei' 
the  whole  field,  we  become  more  and  more  imjjressed  with  the  fact  that 
in  all  ])arts  of  the  w(U-ld  tlie  human  min<l  originates  cei'tain  types  of 
story  ([uite  independently  of  human  minds  in  other  countries.  The 
entire  momentum  of  such  studies  makes  the  iude])endent  origination  of 
civilizations,  in  manv  respects  similar  to  one  another,  seem  one  of  the 
most    natural    thinirs    in    the   world,    while    we   become    more   and    more 
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exacting  iu  our  demands  for  pnxif  when  the  transmission  of  civih'zation 
from  one  people  to  another  is  asserted.  On  sueli  snhjects,  a  dogmatic 
attitude  is  unbecoming  ;  l)Mt  tiic  most  mature  eonsideration  at  jm'sent 
tends  to  impress  upon  us  tiie  l)elief  tiiat  (hiring  recent  ages,  say  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirtv  thousand  years,  there  was  substantially  no  intercourse 
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between  the  eastern  and  western  lieniis])licr('s  until  tlic  inmlcrn  :i<res  of 
maritime  diseoverv. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  al)(irii;inal  trilics  (it  Anicrira,  and 
observe  in  typical  instances  the  kind  of  social  position  at  which  they 
had  arrived  when  first  visited  by  white  men.  Wc  have  seen  that 
North  America  may  be  divided  into  four  i;reat  areas:  first,  (lie  Aictic 
region,  home  of  the  Eskimos ;  secondly,  the  region  of  savagery  west  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  as  far  south  as 
Colorado  ;  thirdly,  the  region  of  the  lower  barbarism  east  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  as  far  soutli  as  tiic  (iult'  of 
Mexico;  and  fourthly,  the  region  of  the  middle  barbarism  or  semi- 
civilization,  extending  from  New  Mexicio  and  Arizona  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  In  South  America,  this  region  of  semi-civilization  is  pro- 
longed until  we  reach  the  lower  l)arl)arisni  ot'  tlic  Araucanians  ;  while 
east  of  the  Andes,  savagery  predominates,  reaching  periiaps  its  lowest 
phase  among  the  starved  inhabitants  of  Ticrra  del  I'uego. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  lower  bai'barisni  of  North  America.  \\'e 
here  encounter  several  ui'oups  of  vcrv  ditfcrcnt  size  and  I'ange,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  primarily  hy  tiieir  speech,  while  in  some 
cases  the  linguistic  diüerence  is  su])]>lemented  liy  others.  \\\-  far  the 
most  widely  spread  and  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all  these 
groups  are  the  Algonquins,  that  range  all  the  way  from  Nova  .Scotia  to 
Dakota  and  Wyoming.  To  the  Algomjuin  family  belong  alike  the 
Blackfeet  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  fi'W  surxixors  at  (iay  Head  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Micmacs  of  the  lower  British  jirovinces,  and 
the  Ojibways  of  Ijake  Superior.  Most  of  our  old  ac(piaintances  on  the 
Atlantic  coast — the  Powhatans,  the  Delaware  e<infi'(lei-acy,  the  ]\b)lu- 
gans  and  Pequots  and  Narragansetts  and  W'anipanoags — belong  to  this 
great  family.  A\'est  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  Shawnees,  Miamis,  Illinois, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Ojibways,  were  the  best- 
known  tribes  of  Algonquins.  The  southern  limit  of  this  family  very 
nearly  coincided  with  the  southern  boundaries  of  \'ii-ginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. Between  that  limit  and  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  were  situated  a 
number  of  tribes  formerly  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Mobil- 
ians,  or  else  nanie(l  from  their  principal  confederacy,  as  Muskogee  or 
Maskoki.  On  further  acquaintance  with  them,  however,  we  find  that 
they  belong  to  very  different  stocks.  The  name  Maskoki  is  now 
retained  as  a  designation  comprising  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws, 
and  Chickasaws.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Catawhas.  who 
were   formerly   supposed    to    belong   to    this    faniiK,    have    lately    lii'cn 
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]in>vi'(l  to  Ix'  <;fiuiiiic  Sidux  uv  Dakotas,  an  isolated  oll'slioot  t'roin  llio 
foriiii(Ial)lt'  Indians  who  so  lately  niKil  over  .Miiuioola.  I)akota.  and 
iiciiiiil)oi-ini^  regions.  Ag-ain,  the  C'herokees,  the  most  intelligent  and 
j>o\vert'nl  of  the  southern  Indians,  have  been  proved  to  l)e  an  outlying 
grouj)  of  Iroquois,  closely  akin  in  hlooil  and  speech  to  the  Indians  of 
Central  New  York. 

This  last-named  family  was,  in  its  native  endowments,  perhaps  the 
highest  group  of  Indians  to  lie  found  in  the  lower  status  of  harhari.-ni. 
Among   Europeans,  Jacques   Cartier   was   the   first   to   de.serii)e   them. 


l'i(i.  II. — Uuins  of  C'asa   Granda,  near  Gila   River,   .\rizona.      (From  Powell's   "Annual 
Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Etlinolii^y,"  vol.  xiii.) 


He  found  an  Iroquois  village  called  Hochelaga  on  the  site  where 
Montreal  was  afterward  founded.  His  descriptions  leave  no  <louI)t 
that  these  Indians  were  Iro(piois  ;  Imt  when  ("hamplain  visited  the 
same  spot  about  seventy  years  later,  all  traces  of  Hochelaga  h::il  van- 
ished, and  no  Iroquois  population  was  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  8t.  Lawrence.  The  centre  of  Irocjuois  power  lay  between  the  .site 
of  Albany  and  that  of  Buffalo,  along  the  present  line  of  the  New  York 
Centi-cd  Kailroad,  where  the  five  tribes  known  as  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  ("ayugas,  aii<l  Seneeas  forme(l  a  close  confederacy  at  some 
time  during  the  fourteenth  ceutury  or  early  in  the  fifteenth.      Iro(jiiois 
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tradition  points  hack  to  a  trrcat  cliict",  Hiawatha,  as  the  founder  of  this 
(•oiiti'dcratioii  and  enimciator  of  the  constitutional  ]iiini-i]ih's  wiiich  iichl 
it  together.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  douhtinu'  tiiat  tliis  Hiawatiia 
was  an  historical  character.  lie  has  also  heen  made  the  central  figure 
of  a  group  of  legends,  so  that  his  position  is  like  that  of  a  New- World 
Lycurgus  or  Minos.  Hiawatha  has  furnished  the  name  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  original  <if  American  poems;  but,  curiously 
enough,  and  unfortnnatclv  the  Hiawatha  of  Loiiijrfellow  is  a  verv  dii- 
ferent  creature  from  the  Hiawatha  of  Iroquois  tradition  ;  the  legends 
of  which  Lono-fellow  has  made  him  the  hero  are  taken  chieflv  from  the 
Ojibways  and  other  northwestern  tribes. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Five  Nations  combined  with  their 
persistent  and  intelligent  policy  to  make  them  the  most  formitlable  of 
Indian  powers.  Situated  on  the  best  of  highways,  between  the  fur- 
bearing  regions  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rich  wam- 
puiu-beds  of  Long  Island  on  the  other,  they  became  thi;  wealthiest  of 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  most  warlike.  We  shall  see  them  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century  extending  their  sway  as  tar  south  as  Mary- 
land and  as  far  west  as  Illinois.  Other  tribes  of  Irocjuois  outside  the 
great  confederacy  were  the  Hurons,  east  of  the  great  lake  which  bears 
their  name,  the  Eries  on  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  with  the  Andastes  or 
Susquehannocks,  who  have  left  their  name  upon  one  of  the  nol>lest  of 
American  rivers.  Besides  these  were  two  remote  outlying  grou[)s  :  the 
Cherokees,  already  mentioned,  and  the  Tuscaroras  of  North  Carolina. 

Thus,  for  the  whole  of  North  America  eastward  of  the  meridian  of 
Duluth,  we  find  the  Indians  grou|)ed  in  three  great  families  :  Maskoki, 
Algonquins,  and  Iroquois,  together  with  an  isolated  otishoot  of  the 
Dakotas.  Between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  occur  some  very  interesting  smaller  gi'ou[)s  ;  one  of  these  consists 
only  of  the  Pawnees,  with  their  allies,  tbe  Arickarees.  Another  group, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  that  of  the  ^landaus  and  Minni- 
tarees ;  these  rank  as  in  some  respects  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
aborigines  of  the  lower  status. 

This  is  perhaps  as  convenient  a  place  as  any  to  correct  a  widespread 
popular  misconception.  When  we  study  small  gron])s  like  the  ]*awnees 
and  Mandans,  we  find  strong  reason  for  regarding  them  as  the  surviv- 
ors of  groups  that  were  once  nuieii  more  nunu'rous  and  wide  in  range. 
There  can  be  very  little  doui)t  tiiat,  under  the  crushing  conditions  of 
Indian  warfare,  tribes  were  from  time  to  time  virtually  annihilated  liy 
slaughtering   a    large   part   and    incorporati  ig    the   remainder   into   the 
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ranks  of  tlie  victors  ;  that  tliis  process  may  liave  gone  ou  iu  some  oasos 
until  it  resulted  in  tlie  extinctiou  of  a  whole  stock  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
'i'liis  may  well  liave  been  the  case  witli  siidi  i;r(iii|is  as  the  jNIandans 
and  Pawnees.  It  is  vei-y  widely  believed  tliat  the  Indians,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  siniilai'ly  dwindling  away  under  the  cHect  of  warfare  with 
white  men.  Tiie  inij)o.ssibility  of  teaching  civilization  to  the  Indians 
and  tiieir  disa])])ea ranee  before  its  pitiless  advance  are  among  the 
cnmmon])laces  of  literature  and  oratory;  yet,  like  many  other  eoni- 
monplaces,  they  are  based  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  lacts. 


Fig.  15. — Section  of  Oliici  liiniiil-KioiiiKl.     (From  Povvi-ll's  "  Animal    IJeports,  U.  S.  Unreal! 

of  Ethnology,"  vol.  v.) 


The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  since  the  arrival  of  wliite  men  on  this  con- 
tinent, Indians  liave  pcrishcii  much  less  rapidly  tlian  before.  The 
effect  of  the  white  man's  an-i\al  lias  been  to  put  an  cud  to  the  tribal 
warfare  that  formerly  prevailed  tliroiigli  large  areas  of  the  country.  It 
is  tl)(>  opinion  of  all  coui|)eteMt  students  of  the  subject  that  the  Indian 
population  of  the  TTnitcd  States  is  very  nuich  greater  to-day  than  it  was 
iu  the  seveiitci'iitji  (■ciitiirv,  and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  is 
increasing.  It  is  dilliciilt  at  first  to  bclic-ve  this,  liiit  a  little  illiistratinu 
will  help  the  reader. 

We  seldom  realize  how  spar.se  was  the  abniiginal  popidation  of  this 
conntry.  The  reader  of  early  Aiuericaii  history  cannot  tail  to  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  small  force  of  fifty  or  si.vty  men  would  sometimes 
be  sent  to  the  frontier  to  hold  a  stretch  of  wilderness  as  great  as  a 
whole  State  ;  ami  what  is  more,  they  succeedc^d  in  doing  it.  This  was 
because  the  enemies  were  .so  few  in  number.  At  the  height  of  its  great 
power,  in  the  .seventeenth  century,  the  league  of  the  Iroquois  could  put 
into  the  field  nearly  3000  warriors — implying,  jierhaps,  a  total  popula- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  The  number  of  Tro(|uois  now  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  York  Central   llailroad  is  nmch  greater  than 
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that;  vet,  when  wo  think  of  New  York  to-day,  we  do  not  think  of 
Iroquois  at  all.  The  difference  is  that  the  few  warriors  of  tin-  seven- 
teenth century  controlled  a  great  extent  of  country  and  were  an  impor- 
tant military  power;  to-day  their  descendants,  though  more  numerous, 
are  merely  obscure  farmers,  lost  to  sight  in  a  population  of  seven  millions. 
This  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear,  for  the  case  is  similar  in 
some  other  settled  ])arts  of  the  country. 

Let  me  add  that  it  is  likewise  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  is 
incapable  of  learning  civilization.  Quite  the  contrary.  His  intelligence 
and  docility  are  much  greater  than  he  has  had  credit  for.  When  the 
French,  under  Courcelles,  invaded  the  Mohawk  country  in  lOGG,  they 


FlO.  16. — Fluted  bottle,  from  iiii  Arkunsas  mouml.     (Fnnii  Powell's  "  Aunual  Reports.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Etiiuology,"  vol.  Iv.) 

were  astonished  to  see  how  much  those  Indians  had  learned  fnmi  tlu' 
friendly  Dutch  since  the  time  when  Champlain  had  visited  them,  half 
a  century  before.  In  the  building  of  their  fortresses  they  had  been  (|niik 
to  adopt  some  European  ideas,  much  to  their  advantage.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  thev  were  building  framed  woddtn  iiduses 
with  cellars,  after  the  English  fashion,  and  had  introduced  into  their 
diet  many  European  vegetables.  Indeed,  a  careful  observation  of  the 
Indians  will  show  that  they  are  quick  to  adopt  any  device'  of  civiJi/ation, 
of  which  they  can  ,see  the  usefulness.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  if 
you  take  a  wild  Indian,  wash  off  his  paint  and  grease,  and  dress  him 
in  a  tweed  suit  with  a  Derbv  hat,  his  outlandish  a]i])earanee  is  apt 
to  vanish.  Doubtless  he  retains  certain  well-marked  facial  |ieenliarities, 
but  it  is  .surprising  how  easily  one  might   mistake  him  lor  a  wiiite  man. 
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Visit  any  of  the  wreut  Indian  scliools,  such  as  those  at  Hanijjtou,  Va., 
Carlisle,  Pcnna.,  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  this.  ITiider  these  eireumstauces,  the  true  statement  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  ahurijrinal  i)()pulatiou  of  the  United  States  is  not  beeoniinfj 
extinct,  but  is  rapidly  getting  modified,  absorl)ed,  and  lost  to  sight  in 
the  generali  mass  of  population. 

Between  these  various  groujts  of  Indians  in  the  lower  status  of 
barbarism  many  gradations  might  be  observed  :  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Ojibways  and  some  of  the  New  England  tribes,  such  as  the 
Micmacs,  had  not  advanced  far  from  savagery,  nn  tin-  dtlicr  li;iiid,  the 
Cherokees  and  Mandans  had  nearly  attained  to  the  middle  status. 
One  and  all,  however,  show  the  same  social  structure ;  and  here  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Anierieaii  aborigines  are  siijirenieiv  interesting 
snijjeets  of  study,  because  tiiey  have  retaimd  in  snnn'thing  like  its 
primitive  simplicity  that  structure  of  society  wiiieh  in  the  Old  World 
has  been  so  obscured  by  the  progress  of  political  civilization  that  it 
recjuires  much  research  to  detect  it.  .Viimng  all  tiie  Indian  tribes,  the 
groups  of  clan,  phratry,  tribe,  and  eont'ederacy  are  distinctly  visible. 
1x4  us  sjieak  first  of  the  elan.  Among  many  of  the  trilx's  we  find  it  to 
have  been  e.xogiimous  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  was  ]iroliibited  from  taking 
a  wife  from  his  own  elan.  Most  of  tli<'  ti'ibes  reekonecl  kinslii|i  onl\- 
through  the  mother;  thus,  two  sons  of  the  same  father  by  ditl'ereiit 
mothers  would  be  entirely  unrelated  to  eaeli  othei'.  Their  fraternitv  was 
unrecognized.  So,  too,  with  the  succession  to  a  ehieftainship ;  when  the 
English  were  told  by  a  certain  chieftain  that  the  son  of  his  sister  woid<l 
inherit  his  ofhce,  but  that  the  sou  of  his  brother  had  no  claim  upon  it, 
they  thought  they  were  being  trifled  w  ith  ;  it  .seemed  to  them  that  such 
a  thing  could  not  be  true.  Nevertheless,  that  was  the  common  custom, 
although  not  universal. 

The  conce])tiou  of  the  family  was  not  di.-tinetly  extricated  from  that 
of  the  clan,  and  it  found  expression  in  the  arrangement  of"  their  houses. 
Mo.st  of  these  Indian  wigwams  were  spacious  structures,  capaliK'  of 
sheltering  from  twenty  to  fiftv  families,  with  their  winter  stores.  In 
general,  they  may  be  classed  nmlei-  twn  t\  pes,  the  round  house  and  the 
long  house.  Among  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  both  ty])es  occurred  ; 
but  the  long  house  was  much  the  more  common.  The  fiimous  scene  in 
which  John  Smith  was  rescued  from  death  by  Pocahontas  occurred  near 
one  end  of  one  of  these  loniT  iiouses.  Thev  were  coninion  alike  among 
Algoncpiins  and  Iro(jiu>is  ;  but,  for  my  illustration,  I  will  choose  a  long 
house  of   the  Senecas.      Its   length   might    vary  from    SO   to   200   feet. 
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with  an  average  width  of  from  20  to  40  feet ;  tlie  width  was  usually 
from  a  fourth  to  a  tifth  of  the  length.  The  frame  was  formed  of  strong 
saplings  very  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  and  iuld  in  |)laee  hv  trans- 
verse beams.  The  roof  was  supported  on  rafters,  in  the  construetion 
of  which  a  fair  skill  in  carpentry  was  shown,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  only  tools  used  were 
of  finely  chipped  and  polished  stone. 
In  the  middle  of  each  end  was  a 
doorway,  n(jt  closed  Ijy  a  door,  ])iit 
covered  with  a  portiere  of  buiFalo- 
robe  or  some  kind  of  woven  blanket. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  house 
was  the  passageway  from  door  to 
door  ;  on  either  side,  the  space  was 
divided  into  alcoves,  in  each  of 
which  were  rows  of  shelves  for 
beds,  like  the  berths  in  a  ship. 
One  or  two  of  the  end  comjiart- 
ments  were  reserved  for  the  winter 
stores  of  corn  and  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  dried  venison.  At  intervals 
along  the  central  aisle,  groups  of 
stones  were  laid,  on  which  to  build 
the  fires  for  warmth  or  for  cook- 
ing;  and  over  each  fireplace  a  hole 
in  the  roof  served  to  let  out  some 
of  the  smoke.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  closely  and  neatly  covered 
with  bark.  It  was  seldom  that  a 
clay  kettle  was  not  boiling,  or  per- 
haps some  bird  or  squirrel  broil- 
ing, over  one  or  more  of  the  fires. 
Each  of  the  coni])artnients  held  a 
family,  of  which  the  head  was  the  wife.  When  a  couple  were  inanicil, 
the  bridegroom  came  to  the  communal  house  of  his  wife's  elan.  His 
tenure  of  his  position  there  often  depended  ujion  his  behavior,  for  the 
marriage-tie  was  loose;  and  an  unworthy  husband  who  proved  irre- 
claimal)le  after  repeated  scoldings  from  the  elder  s(|uaws  might  be 
summarily  turned  out  of  the  house  an<I  sent  almut  his  t)usiness. 
It  was  seldom,  perhaps,  that  a   single  house   lield   an  entire  elan; 


Fig.  17. — Ojihw.iy  liattlc-recmd.  ir'nuii 
Powell's"  .\nniial  Ueports,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnologj-,"  vol.  X.) 
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among  such  a  large  tribe  a^  the  Senecas  a  clan  woultl  till  a  good  luany 
houses,  all  of  thein  being  the  clan's  property.  Individual  ownership  of 
real  estate  was  iuii<iiii\\  n,  |i(ilia]is  incdnceivable  ;  tlic  idea  oi'  a  single  pro- 
prietor building  a  Ikiusc,  sunduiidiiig  himself  with  servants,  and  iencing 
out  his  neighbors  was  one  wiiieii  had  never  ijccui-rcd  to  the  Indian  mind. 
Domestic  privacy  was  therefore  something  quite  unkiiow  n.  Every  Indian 
ii\('d  under  the  gaze  of  his  fellows,  and  was  constrained  and  hampered 
bv  pul)iic  opinion  to  an  extent  which  the  civilized  man  cannot  possil)ly 


I''IG.   IS.— lalil'ornia   rook-paintiiij:,      iln>ni    I'dwcIi  >  "  Animal    Kr|iHri,s.    I 

Ethuology,"  vol.  x.) 
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realize.  It  was  tiiis  unwritten  ceremonial  and  -ocial  regimen  exercised 
i)v  public  opinion  wiiicli  controlled  their  actions  tiir  more  than  any 
governmental  ordinances. 

While  real  estate  was  unknown,  individuals  might  possess  personal 
property,  consi.sting  chiefly  of  clothes,  weapons,  utensils,  and  personal 
adornments.  Perhaps  no  article  of  property  possessed  a  higher  value 
than  the  scalp  of  a  slain  enemy,  for  it  was  an  unmistakable  token  of  per- 
sonal valor  or  address  in  fiwhtins:.  The  Indian's  state  of  mind  was  one 
which  naturally  results  from  perpetual  warfare.  It  was  seldom  that  a 
tribe  was  not  at  war  with  at  least  one  enemy  or  competitor.     To  a  cei'taiu 
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extent,  this  state  of  existence,  it'  not  one  of  perpetual  fear,  was  one 
which  called  for  ceaseless  vigilance.  At  any  time  in  the  darkness  of 
midnight  a  hostile  party  might  rush  through  the  long  wigwam,  dashing 
out  the  brains  of  sleepers  right  and  left,  slaying  a  number  before  the 
alarm  could  be  taken,  and  then  perhaps  hurrying  away  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  no  young  warrior 
could  hope  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  squaws  until  he  could 
show  a  string  of  scalps  as  trophies  of  his  prowess.  Success  in  hunting 
large  game  brought  with  it  a  desirable  reputation,  but  the  supreme  test 
of  merit  was  al;)ility  to  slay  the  enemy.  Another  test  of  merit  was 
ability  to  undergo  the  extremes  of  physical  torture  without  flinching, 
and  for  this  the  ceremonies  and  sports  of  the  young  Indian  prepared 
him  ;  for  death  in  the  extremes  of  torture  might  be  the  fate  of  any 
member  of  the  community,  and  he  %\as  under  a  sort  of  religious  obliga- 
tion to  meet  it  with  calm  courage. 

The  atrocity  of  torture  in  which  tlie  Indians  indulged  was  such  tiiat 
the  pen  refuses  to  describe  it.  In  such  matters  the  red  man  was  a 
finished  artist ;  he  studied  the  exact  capacity  for  suffering  in  every 
nerve  of  the  body,  and  used  his  knowledge  w  ithout  the  smallest  ])ity  or 
compunction.  Such  practices  as  searing  the  armpits  with  firebrands, 
driving  sharp  splinters  under  the  nails,  pulling  sinews  out  of  place  with 
pincers,  were  among  the  mildest  of  the  torments.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  these  people  were  really  pre-eminent  in  crueltv,  or 
were  not  perhaps  e(iualled  or  surpassed  by  Europeans  of  the  ^Middle 
Ages  in  their  judicial  tortures,  particularly  those  devised  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  is  possible,  however,  to  discern  a  difference  in  motive  which 
throws  light  upon  the  difference  in  tenijierament  in  these  two  widely 
remote  grades  of  culture.  Judicial  torture  was  often  inflicted  without 
cruel  purpose,  in  order  to  secure  some  important  object,  such  as  the 
detection  of  criminals  or  the  overthrow  of  a  conspiracy.  The  men  who 
burned  heretics  at  the  stake  did  not  always  enjoy  their  horrid  work ; 
sometimes  a  hardhearted  wretch  would  jeer  at  the  victim,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  priest  in  Bloody  Mary's  time,  who  mocked  the  poor  boy,  William 
Hunter,  as  he  went  to  the  stake,  and  assured  him  that  the  fire  then 
kindling  was  but  the  beginning  of  that  which  was  to  huin  him  through 
all  eternity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tailor,  John  lladby,  was 
burned  at  Smithfield  in  1402,  and  Prince  Henry,  afterward  Henry  V., 
was  present  at  the  scene,  when  the  poor  man  shrieked  as  the  flames  shot 
up  about  him,  the  prince  could  not  endure  the  sight  ;  the  tire  was 
quenched,  and  he  begged  the  prisouer  to  recant  and  not  make  it  neces- 
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stirv  t(i  iiillift  upon  liiin  ^iicli  a  «Ircadl'ul  «Icatl'..  Ilailliy  rcl'iiscil,  and 
tlic  (ires  were  relighted.  But  it  will  hi'  seen  thai  i'liiicc  Ilciiry's 
mood  was  not  precisely  the  mood  of"  the  Indian.  No  douht,  the  |iiinie 
object  in  the  torture  of"  eajjtives  was  to  get  oven  with  the  » iiciiiy,  to 
balance  the  aceotmt  by  iiiliicting  as  much  suffering  as  had  been  received  ; 
iur  that  kind  of"  book-kee])iiig  tiierc  was  a  religious  sandicin,  liir  s|iar- 
ing  a  ca])tivc  might  l)ring  down  the  wratli  (jf  th(^  tutelar  deities  of  tljc 
tribe.  It  would  l)e  unfair,  therefore,  to  set  down  all  the  horribli!  i)rac,- 
tices  of  Indian  executions  as  due  solely  to  cruelty  ;  nevertheless,  at  the 
risk  of  shocking  the  reader  beyond  endurance,  1  must  cite  one  typical 
instance  for  the  instruction  which  it  (contains. 

In  ISfiS,  during  one  of  our  petty  border  wars,  a  l)ra\c  wiiiti'  soldier 
was  ca|)tur(>d  by  a  party  of  ('omanches;  for  several  days  they  treated 
him  with  so  uiu('h  kindness  and  expressed  .so  much  admiration  for  his 
gallantry  as  to  lead  him  to  think  they  intended  to  spare  his  lif"e;  but 
this  time  was  really  consuiiic(l  in  devising  the  worst  means  of  killing 
him.  Inducements  were  iicld  out  to  competitors  who  should  exercise 
tlieir  ingenuity  in  devising  atrocities  ;  at  last,  when  they  had  arrived  at  a 
suitable  place  on  one  of  those  high  |)lateaus,  a  spade  was  given  him  and 
he  was  ordered  to  dig  a  hole  as  if  for  a  post;  when  liir  iioie  was  snf- 
(iciently  deep,  he  was  thrust  in  up  to  his  neck,  and  the  earth  was  siiovclcd 
in  about  him,  firmly  pressed  into  place,  holding  him  there  with  arms 
im]irisoned,  nothing  free  below  the  neck.  Then  they  scnlped  iiiiii,  cut 
off  his  ears,  nose,  lips,  and  eyelids,  and  left  him  to  hims<'lf.  Tlicy  rode 
awav  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  hilarity,  exulting  and  laughing,  as  they  told 
one  another  how  he  would  suffer  during  the  day  in  the  glare  of"  the  sun, 
only  to  be  revived  by  the  cool,  breezy  nights  of  that  high  altitude. 
They  reckoned  that  he  could  live  four  days  before  succumbing;  and  in 
order  to  secui-e  this  end  so  far  as  possible,  they  had  given  him  a  hearty 
meal  just  before  the  horrid  scene  began.  So  great  was  their  delight 
that  the  demon  who  suggested  the  ]ilan  occupied  from  that  day  a  ]iosi- 
tion  of  orreatlv  increased  influence  and  authoritv. 

It  is  sometimes  im{)ossible  to  judge  a  situation  rightly  \\ith<iut  weigh- 
ing the  meaning  of  all  the  details,  and  that  must  be;  my  excuse  for 
inflicting  such  horrors  u]ion  the  rea<lei'.  I  assure  liini  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  or  unusual  instance,  and  I  fancy  it  will  help  to  make 
it  j)lain  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Indian  is  of  a  lower  and  more  ferocious 
kind  than  that  of  the  me(liae\al  l'"nropean.  ]*>nt  the  moral  is,  that  in 
the  one  cas",  as  in  the  other,  the  degree  of  cruelty  is  apt  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  business  of  life  is  monopolized  by 
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fighting.  We  modern  Americans  arc  accustomed  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  exceptionally  humane,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  jiistitied.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  I'ememher  that,  since  the  Norman  coiKnicst  of 
England,  fighting  has  played  a  much  smaller  part  in  tlic  life  of  our 
ancestors  than  iu  that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe;  and  what  fight- 
ing there  has  been  has,  in  the  main,  occurred  in  remote  places,  where  its 
brutalizing  effects  have  not  been  bniuirht  JKinie  to  each  man's  duor. 

In  the  omnipresence  of  annihilating  warfare,  alxiriginal  America 
presents  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Old  World  doulttlcss  everywhere  wit- 
nessed before  great  empires  had  been  formed.  Tlu'  building-up  of  a 
nation,  implying  strength  of  central  government,  and  the  devotion  of  a 
large  ])art  of  the   pojiulation   to   industry,  even  if  the   labor  is  servile, 
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form  an  immen.se  check  upon  warfare.  They  limit  its  scope  and  dura- 
tion and  reduce  it  from  universal  nuirder  to  a  .system  of  blows  such  as 
can  be  directed  only  through  advanced  organization.  The  mere  fiict 
that  an  empire  covers  an  area  which  was  once  inhabited  by  independent 
tribes  shows  how  much  empire  makes  for  peace  ;  for,  throughout  that 
area,  police  is  substituted  for  warfare.  In  aboriginal  America  wc  find 
no  such  thing  as  empire,  ])roperlv  speaking,  until  wc  roiiic  to  that  of 
the  Incas  ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  in  ndldncs>  of'  cliara<ter  the 
Peruvians  were  different  from  most  of  the  other  aborigines. 

To  return  to  the  elan  and  its  formation.  Most  Indian  clans  bear 
the  name  of  some  familiar  animal  or  fowl  :  the  wolf,  turkey,  hawk, 
badger,  bear,  or  snake.  In  folklore,  the  clansmen  are  called  wolves  or 
bears,  children  of  a  primitive  wolf  or  bear  ;  and  tlic  actual  belief  in 
lineal  descent  from  some  fimr-footed  aniniai  is  not  obscurely  dinted. 
Some  rudely  carved  effigy  of  tln'  bear  or  turkey  serves  as  the  totem  or 
Vol.  XXI.— 4 
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l)adg(!  of  the  clan,  and  is  ol'ti'ii  wik  ratcil  as  a  fetish.  Amon<i  the 
Thlinkeets  of  Ahisica  it  is  enstoniarv  to  suii-oiiml  a  eoinmunal  liouse- 
hnl<l.  III-  perhaps  a  viihijie,  witli  tall  |i.il(>,  at  the  in|i  df  whicii  these 
totems  are  suspended.  It  is  heiicv((l  that  these  tutelar  deities  watch 
over  the  home,  keep  away  witches  and  demons,  listen  to  the  ])ravers  of 
tiie  occupants,  and  \oiiclisafe  lluiii  |ii-iis|)crity  in  their  iindertakiiifvs. 
The  totem  is  thus  suhstaiitially  ciiiiix  alciit  to  wlial  we  call  a  heathen 
idol  or  a  o'od  made  with  human  liaiuU  ;  liut,  in  llii>  I'orm  of  expression, 
injustice  was  done  tn  tlic  poor  licadun,  lor  mi  duniil  cxcn  the  'J'hlinkcet 
does  not  exactly  worslii|i  the  iiicicnus  phy.-iiii;iiiiniv  whidi  he  has  carved 
and  ])ainted,  lint  to  lilni  it  is  a  syniixil  of  an  unseen  Power  wiiicii  he 
does  adore. 

'I'iic  clan  is  not  only  the  <i\vner  of  its  houses  and  the  fields  wliii'li  it 
cnllixales,  hilt  it  is  responsililc  to  other  clans  Inr  all  injiu'ies  inllii'led 
n|i(in  iiidi\  iduals.  For  instance,  if  an  Indian  is  nuii'dered,  it  is  an 
injni-\-  done  to  his  clau  l>y  dcprixine  it  of  a  warrior,  and  that  iiijui-\- 
nnist  he  re|iaircd.  \\  here  the  two  clans  are  in  hostile  trihes  reparation 
is  demanded,  and,  it'  mit  made,  wai'  heconics  ueecssarv  ;  the  tutelar 
deities  will  not  he  satislied  unless  a  reprisal  is  made  upon  the  off'endinjr 
clan.  Tiie  frerpiency  of  wai'fare  under  such  circnmstances  is  not  .sur- 
prising; hut  where  the  two  elans  .are  In  I  he  same  trilic  reparation  can 
usually  he  adjusted  witiiout  much  troiihlc.  ( 'ompcnsation  is  made  liv 
wergild  or  man-money,  as  among  our  forcfatliei-s  in  England,  and  indei'd 
everywhere  in  early  society.  The  amount  of  the  wergild  might  hear 
some  relation  to  the  iinp<ii-taiicc  of  the  murdered  person,  'flic  man,  a 
warrior,  was  rated  more  highly  than  the  woman,  a  lahorer;  and  a  great 
chief  naturally  had  a  higher  wergild  than  a  half-grown  hoy. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  .same  elan  running  through  different  trihes  ; 
thus,  there  was  a  bear  clan  among  the  ^fohawks  and  among  the  iSenccas. 
.\n  individual  Mohawk  ha<l  thus  two  kinds  of  relationshi])S  :  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Mohawk  tiilic,  and,  as  such,  ow<'d  to  it  iia  many  respects 
liis  first  allegiance;  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  hear  clau,  he  was  in  theor\ 
related  by  blood  to  the  Senecas  of  the  same  clau.  Such  rclationshijjs 
had  in  them  something  of  a  woof-and-warp  (piality,  and  in  many  cases 
facilitated  confederacy.  Tn  this  respect  it  was  im|)iirtant.  Xo  Indian 
could  ever  conceive  any  other  r<'asiin  lor  common  political  and  nnlitary 
action  except  community  of  blood.  It  w:is  necessary,  in  theory,  for  all  the 
members  of  the  clan  lo  lie  united  bv  the  lion(l>  of  a  common  descent.  So 
^\(■dde(l  to  this  theory  was  the  Indian  mind  that,  when  the  iutere-ts  <if 
the   clan    made    it    necessary  to   introduce  strangers  into  its   rauks,  the 
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inlnxliK'tion  could  only  he  etft'ctcd  by  a  ceremony  of  adoption.  In 
otiier  wdi-ds,  hy  a  lejial  fiction  the  strantjer,  on  being  received,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  tlie  priiuevai  ancestor  of  the  clan.  This 
has  been  a  rule  not  only  with  Indians,  but  with  primitive  people  all 
over  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  happy  instances  of 
the  use  of  lejjal  fictions  in  enabliniir  the  dull,  conservative  iiuman  mind 
to  ailopt  unfamiliar  courses  of  action.  We  will  do  the  new  tiling  since 
we  are  obliged  to,  but  we  will  go  on  calling  it  tiie  old  thing.  This  little 
bit  of  self-cheating  has  helped  hmnanity  through  many  tight  places. 

In  the  history  of  the  Indians,  the  process  of  adoption  plays  a  mighty 
part.  Amid  the  universal  fighting,  the  strength  of  a  victorious  tribe 
was  largely  recruited  bv  this  method.  With  this  we  must  associate 
.some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  warfare.  It  lias  been  customary  to 
call  the  Indian  a  coward,  because  he  usually  fights  behind  trees  and 
seldom  risks  his  life  iu  open  contest.  Perhaps  the  matter  admits  of  an 
explanation  more  satisfactory,  though  not  (piite  so  simple.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  white  man's  courage  is  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  Indian's.  For  many  ages  the  white  man  has  been  accustomed  to 
rush  boldlv  through  swarms  of  hostile  projectiles,  or  to  charge  in  masses, 
sabre  in  hand,  and  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Such  work 
is  a  school  of  the  highest  courage;  and  in  this  stern  school,  white  men 
have  been  nurtured.  Such  fighting  has  been  waged  usually  for  the 
capture  of  a  stronghold  or  the  sweeping  away  of  an  obstacle,  no  matter 
what  the  sacrilice.  Such  is  the  nature  of  fighting  between  nations  that 
put  armies  into  the  field.  With  the  fighting  of  simjile  tribes  the  oliiect 
is  different.  The  available  stock  of  human  life  is  small  and  must  be 
economized,  while  the  most  effective  wnv  to  injure  the  enemy  is  not  to 
storm  strongholds  or  drive  battalions  tVom  cummanding  ]iositi(iii>.  Imi 
to  fritter  away  his  strength  by  slaying  his  warriors.  At  the  same  lime, 
there  is  no  military  organization  and  very  slight  sni)or(linatiou  of  parts 
tt)  the  whole.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  object  of  each  warrior  is  not 
only  to  slay  the  enemy,  but  to  keeji  himself  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
slaughter  of  many  of  the  foe  is  of  little  use,  if  it  costs  an  e<|ually  great 
slaughter  of  friends  ;  and  rather  than  incur  a  great  sacrifice,  the  Imiiaii 
will  often  stop  fighting  and  withdraw  from  the  scene,  not  so  much 
because  he   is  afraid  as  because  he  deems   it   unpnifitnljle  to  stay. 

It  was  also  a  great  object  with  an  Indian  tril>e  to  take  living 
captives.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  one  of  the  hostile  force  ca])tive 
instead  of  killing  him,  the  Indian  preferred  to  do  so  ;  and  if  a  gixidly 
stock  of  prisoners  were  secured,  it  was  the  most   j)leasing  kind  of   vie- 
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toiy.  Tlic  captives  were  caixl'iiUy  taken  lioiiie.  Tliiy  were  to  .subserve 
a  double  purpose:  some  were  tobe  adopted,  in  order  to  increase  the 
fighting  strength;  they  were  much  nmrc  usdul  as  tVicndly  wanioi-  tliaii 
as  cor|)Se.s.  Those  who  were  not  adojitcd  were  to  be  put  to  death  with 
torture,  antl  thus  bring  the  bahince  of  injury  on  to  tin'  riylit  side  of  tiie 
ledger.  It  was  therefore  customary,  aller  a  tiil)c  h:id  iclurncd  tVoin  a 
successful  military  exi)edition,  for  the  whole  village  to  assemble  ;  then  tiic 
pri.souers  of  souud  and  athletic  frame  wouhl  l)e  selected  by  the  old  men 
as  sons,  or  by  the  young  women  as  husbands.  If  any  niend)er  of  ijic 
tribe  .saw  tit  to  interpose  anil  cl.-iiin  a  ra|i(ivc,  even  after  he  had  been 
atljudged  to  death,  this  intercession  was  scrupulously  rcs|)ectcd  ;  .ind 
such  is  evidently  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  .lohn 
Smith  ly  Pocahontas.  The  remainder  of  the  prisonei'.s,  who  for  what- 
ever reason  were  not  adopted,  were  re.served  for  the  torture;  and  the 
orgies  amid  which  they  were  put  to  death  might  extend  over  several 
days. 

Sometimes  the  choice  between  ado|itiiin  and  torture  was  narrow  and 
])recarious.  A  fine  young  Algoiapiin  warrior  had  once  been  selected 
for  adojjtiou  by  an  aged  Hin-on  chief,  and  the  relations  lietwceii  the  two 
had  been  most  affectionate  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  was  ^n(l(lenlv 
discovered  that  some  of  the  young  man's  lingers  had  been  lamed  so  as 
to  inijiair  his  ability  to  use  the  tomahawk  oi-  draw  the  bow  ;  the  cere- 
mony of  adoption  hail  not  yet  l)ecn  ])er('orined.  and  the  old  cliiel'tain, 
with  mneh  sadness,  informell  his  vonng  I'rii'iid  that  this  physical  defect 
made  him  useless  to  the  tribe.  "  ^ On  know  the  alternative,"  sai<l  the 
old  man.  "I  do;  what  manner  of  death  shall  it  be?"  "By  lire," 
said  the  old  chief.  "It  is  well,"  rcpliecl  the  young  man,  and  saifl  not 
another  word.  The  next  night,  he  was  jiut  to  death  with  tiirmeiits 
which  lasted  nearly  seven  hours.  Such  instances  show  how  iiiisiness- 
like  the  Indians  were  about  such  matters,  liow  little  emotion  seems  to 
have  been  wasted  upon  them. 

The  process  of  adciption  was  accompanied  by  cei-emonies  for  the 
propitiation  of  the  tutelar  deities,  and  thenceforth  the  strangers  were 
regarded  as  members  of  the  tribe  nud  behaved  themselves  as  such.  'I'lie 
process  W'as  so  commonly  employed  that  some  imwei-l'iil  ti-ilies  probably 
owed  nearly  half  their  fighting  strength  to  captives  thus  actjuircd.  If 
the  captive  belonged  to  a  clan  common  to  the  victorious  and  the  van- 
(piished  tribe,  he  remained  in  the  .same  elan  aft<'r  his  adoption  ;  if,  Ikiw- 
evcr,  his  clan  was  one  which  had  no  representative  anionic  the  victors,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  initiated  into  some  of  the  existing  clans. 
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In  all  the  American  tribes,  we  find  phratries  or  groups  of  clans  ; 
usually  two  or  three,  sonietiiiies  a  greater  number.  One  of  tlw»  chief" 
objects  of  the  phratry  organization  was  maintaining  a  kind  of  tribal 
police,  establishing  the  wergild  in  cases  of  murder,  and  inflicting  pimisli- 
ment  for  various  otieuces.  The  phratry  had  its  own  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, distinct  from  those  of  the  single  clans. 

The  union  of  several  phratries,  usually  not  less  than  three  or  four, 
constituted  a  tribe — or,  as  it  was  sometimes  absurdly  called  by  white 
men,  a  "  nation."  Of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  nothing  wliich 
can  properly  be  called  a  nation  existed  anywhere  in  aboriginal  America, 
except  that  iu  Peru  some  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  stages  of  national 
develojiment  had  been  attained.  The  government  of  an  Indian  tribe 
was  substantially  democratic,  though  partaking  of  some  of  the  features 
of  aristocracy  with  incipient  monarchy.  By  time-honored  custom,  the 
government  was  vested  in  the  tril)al  edimcil,  which  any  grown-np 
warrior  might  attend.  In  some  tribes,  married  women  also  attended 
the  tribal  council,  representing  their  especial  clans.  The  meeting  of 
the  council  was  apt  to  be  an  occasion  of  great  discussion.  While  the 
warriors  quietly  smoked  their  red  clay  pipes,  one  after  another  would 
rise  and  address  the  assembly  in  guttural  tones  and  with  arguments 
often  highly  elaborate  and  ingenious.  Occasionaily  some  remark  of  the 
speaker  was  greeted  with  exclamations  of  "  Tgli  !"  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  Parliamentary  "  Hear  !  Hear  !  "  While  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on,  the  younger  and  less  important  members  of  the  tribe 
stood  about  and  listened,  sometimes  expr  ssing  their  assent  or  disap- 
proval bv  murmurs,  or  occasionally  assailing  some  foolish  or  feeble 
speaker  with  sarcastic  cries  and  coarse  badinage.  The  vote  of  tii(> 
council  was  final  until  revoked  by  the  same  body.  The  principal  civil 
officers  were  the  sachems — in  theory,  chosen  by  the  tribe ;  but  practically 
the  office  had  become  hereditary  by  usage.  The  principal  executive 
officer  was  the  head  war-chief.  In  some  cases  there  were  two  head 
war-chiefs,  who  somewhat  limited  each  other's  authority,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  Roman  consuls.  Tlie  war-chief  was  supposed  to  be  elected 
by  the  tribal  council,  which  could  also  depose  him  ;  but  in  practice  the 
election  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  clan,  and  often  to  a 
particular  family.  In  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  the  liead  war-chief  was 
always  a  Seneca,  an  arrangement  which  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  that  tribe  occupied  the  position  most  exposed  to  attack.  In 
their  own  ])icturesque  language,  the  Five  Nations  called  their  confederacy 
The   Long  House,   with   its   eastern   door   held    i>y   the   Mohawks    near 
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Schoiieftadv,  and  its  western  door  looking  w<'st\vanl  from  (iciicsee 
I^ake. 

Besides  the  chiefs  and  sachems,  there  can  hardly  lie  said  to  have  been 
any  social  distinction  among  the  Indians.  Even  the  liead  war-chief  had 
but  slight  jire-eminence.  In  warfiire  his  orders  were  fairly  well  (il)eved, 
and  he  was  usually  treated  «itii  deference;  but  hi-  autiioi'ity  extcudcd 
to  but  few  matters.  As  a  ruler,  his  function  was  l)Ut  sligiit,  compared 
with  that  of  the  tribal  council.  There  was  nothing  like  an  organized 
priesthood  ;  but  certain  members  of  the  tribe,  more  skilled  in  rude  medi- 
cine than  their  fellows,  were  the  chief  depositjiries  of  the  tribe's  mythit'al 
lore.  These  half-developed  priests  were  known  as  medicine-men.  Tiiey 
not  only  cured  diseases,  but  ('ousidtcd  omens  and  jwrformed  incantations 
for  detecting  witches.  This  last  is  a  very  important  biisiuess  witii  all 
uncivilized  people.  To  the  Indian  and  all  niiii  in  his  grade  of  culture, 
since  nothing  is  known  about  laws  of  nature,  all  death  means  murder, 
either  at  the  hands  of  some  human  being  who  uuist  be  detected  and 
punished,  or  at  the  hands  ol'  some  ^U|ii'i'ii;itiiral  |i(i\\ei'  wliicli  needs  to  be 
pro])itiated.  Hence  one  of  the  principal  <luties  of  the  medicine-man  i.s 
to  find  out  who  b(>witched  the  sick  jierson.  The  crime  iif  witchcraft 
was  apt  to  be  ])unislic(l  bv  (lc;illi,  and  lici'e  we  liaN'e  pidlialilv  unc  cause 
of  the  sparseness  of  Indian  po|)ulati<in.  The  nuiiilici-  -lain  fur  w  ilcli- 
eraft  must  have  been  quite  considerable. 

Such  was  the  sim|)Ie  social  structui'c  of  the  Americans  in  tlir  lower 
status  of  barbarism.  It  sutliced  for  the  i'c(|uiremeuts  of  a  \crv  simple 
and  monotonous  existence.  The  ociMijiations  of  the  Indian  may  be 
briefly  summed  up:  for  the  men,  at  all  sea'-ons  the  chase,  and  at  almost 
all  seasons  the  fighting;  for  the  women,  at  the  jiroper  tinu's  of  year 
the  planting  and  reajiing  of  vegetables,  the  general  care  of  lln'  eliildreii 
and  the  house.  Both  sexes  were  skilled  in  the  making  of  canoes  an<l 
more  or  less  of  the  simple  carpenter-work  re(|uii'ed  by  their  dwellings. 
The  (Irving  oi  beans  and  corn  oi-  of  venison  and  bntfalo-meat,  the  eliip- 
ping  of  stone  lance-heads  and  arrow-heads,  the  jiolishing  of  tomahawks 
and  securing  them  by  sinews  to  their  strong  hickory  handles,  the  jiolish- 
ing and  stringing  of  belts  of  wampinn,  the  \aiioiis  «nrk  in  feathers 
recpiired  bv  Indian  millinerv,  the  makint;-  of  moccasins  and  oilier  things 
from  the  bark  of  trees — such  occupation  consumed  a  large  jiart  ol'the 
time  in  all  these  aboriginal  villages,  yet  lel"t  plenty  of  leisure  for  ball- 
games,  religious  danc'es,  mock  fights,  lo\-c-niaking,  pi'actical  jokes,  and 
basking:  in  the  sun. 
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Tlif  liiwcr  stiitus  dl' limiiarisiii  tliiis  liricll\  >l<ct<'lii'(l  cxtcnilcil  nvcr  nil 
the  tcrritiirv  (if  tlu'  Unitt'd  States  cast  <il'  tlic  Kncky  M<iinitaiiis.  Have 
we  any  ruason  to  suppose  that  any  liiglicr  oradc  nl'  cnliiirc  has  ever 
existed  witliin  the  same  area  ?  Until  lately  it  has  lie  n  siijiposed  that 
there  once  was  such  a  higher  ü-rade.  A  very  cim-idc  ralilc  part  of  the 
Älississippi  valley  ahounds  in  earth -works,  sometimes  extremely  curious 
and  interestini;-  in  form  and  eonmionly  known  as  mounds.  Very  famous 
groups  of  such  mounds  are  found  at  Newark  (Fig.  l.'ij  and  ^larietta,  as 


Fi(;s.  20-2:5. — PijH's   from   Teniipssee   mounds.     (From 

Bureau  of  Elliuoloüv,"  vol.  xiii.i 
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well  as  other  points  in  Ohio;  also  at  Madison,  ^\'is.,  in  the  nei^iiliorhood 
of  St.  Louis,  and  manv  other  places.  Sometimes  these  earth-works  are 
very  impressive  fi'om  their  size  ;  sometimes  their  shajie,  resemliliuL;' that  of 
sundry  birds  or  (piadru])eds,  is  calculated  to  awaken  speculation,  it  was 
first  assimied,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  construction  of  tliese  works 
iinjilii'd  a  denser  ]io|Hilatiou  and  liettcr  organi/ation  ol'  lalmr  than  enuld 
be  found  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  olijects  found  in  the  nnuinds, 
such  as  ornamented  pipes  (Figs.  "20— 2-'5),  hatchets,  and  hows,  seemed  to 
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iii«li(';it<'  llic  ])rcscnc(' (if  IhmIkt  ciilliirc  tli;iii  llial  :ilt;iiniil  liv  Indians. 
It  was  tlicrc)o|-c  <Minclu(lc<l  tliat  tlic  ciinlincnl  had  (Mice  l)ccn  tlic  scat  ol' 
a  civilization  now  cxtini-t.  The  cnipirc  of  liic  civilized  ni(iiind-i)uildcrs 
was  sii|)|)().sed  to  have  l)ccn  ()vcrwhclnic(i  iiy  waves  of"  harharisiii,  sonie- 
wiiat  as  the  Roman  cniiiirc  was  (ivcrnm  i>y  (icnnanic  and  Slavonic 
tribes.  Some  ])c(i]ilc  lancicd  that  tiioc  ni(iini(l-liiiil(l(i-.--  were  of  a  race 
now  entirely  extinct  ;  others  snpiidscd  that  they  inijiht  have  been  Indians 
like  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  who  have  been  driven  W(st- 
wardand  southward  froiii  their  old  seats  by  a  dehifrc  of  iiorthcni  barbar- 
ism.     Such  views  wei'e   entertaiiie(l  while  the  >tiid\-  of  the   iiiids   and 

their  contents  was  in  its  infancy.  W  ithin  the  last  thirty  vears,  nnieh 
.systematic  research  has  been  dcNoted  to  this  .-ubject  in  manv  (|narters, 
especially  by  the  lUireau  of  lOthnolonx-  at  Washington  and  b\-  the  De- 
partment of  American  A  rchaeoloey  al  Harvard  Tniversity.  The  residts 
may  be  seen  in  the  Peabody  Mnxiniiat  ('anibridire  and  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  conclusion  which  we  ma\-  now  consider  estab- 
lished is,  that  the  niouuds  weic  built  not  bv  a  race  now  extinct,  nor  bv 
such  Indians  as  are  now  represented  in  the  pueblos  of  Ni'W  Mexico,  nor  bv 
any  persons  similar  to  the  .\ztecs  and  ]\Iayas,  but  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  same  Indians  who  were  found  in  the  sex'euteenth  centui'\'  oceu]i\inü; 
the  places  where  the  mound-  arc  standiuij.  \  minute  stn(l\  of  the 
objects  contained  in  them  .■-niicrabundantly  proves  that  the  cultiuc 
possessed  by  their  builders  was  no  hiijher  than  that  of  the  Mohawks  or 
C/herokees  in  the  seveuteeuth  century.  Moreover,  the  Cherokees  have 
built  similar  nn)un(ls  since  the  arrival  ofWhitc  men  in  America.  These 
conclusions  do  not  rob  the  mounds  of  their  interest  as  subjects  of  anti- 
«piarian  studv  ;  for  they  show  that  at  certain  ])erio(ls,  and  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  not  altojicther  understood,  the  Indian  has 
taken  to  dcfendintj  liis  villan'cs  by  earth-works,  and  has  afterward,  under 
chanjred  conditions,  abandone(l  such  methods.  The  case  is  perha|)s  not 
altogether  unlike  that  of  our  own  forefathers  in  l-jiL;lau(l.  In  the  days 
of  Kin«!'  Alfred,  it  was  common  for  them  to  occupy  walled  towns,  while 
small  villages  were  defended  by  palisades  and  moats  ;  but  castles  were 
not  common.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  England  was 
covered  with  castles,  each  one  of  them  the  ])roperty  of  some  ])owerf\il 
lord  or  knight,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  other  lords  and  knights. 
The  ruins  of  many  of  these  old  castles  still  stand  in  England,  elo- 
quent and  romantic  voices  from  the  ]iast.  During  a  certain  time  they 
served  a  worthy  j)urp(j.se  ;  but  presently  they  ceased  to  be  needed,  and 
in  sonu'  cases  became  obstructive  to  ])rogress.     We  do  not  find  it  neces- 
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sarv  to  imagine  a  ymx\  of  castlu-lntiidiTs  wiio  \mtc  driven  out  IVoni 
England  by  our  forefathers  ;  and  no  more  is  it  necessary  to  fiiney  a 
race  of  mound-huilders  who  were  driven  from  America  liv  tlic  fore- 
fathers of  the  Indians  whom  we  Icnow.  When,  tlierefore,  (|ncstioiis 
are  asked  concerning  the  empire  of  the  mound-i)uil(lers,  tiie  |)ro|)(r 
reply  is,  there  never  was  any  such  empire,  hut  the  Indians  of  the  lower 
status  at  some  time  and  in  sundry  places  built  mounds. 

This  mention  of  defensive  structures  brings  us  naturally  to  consider 
the  Indians  (jf  the  middle  status  of  barbarism  :  those  which  are  best 
represented  for  us  to-day  by  tiie  Moki  and  the  Zuni  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico.  We  have  seen  above  that  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing 
eiiaracteristics  of  this  status  is  the  strength  and  elaboi'atcness  of  its 
fortifications,  which,  at  the  outset,  involved  the  making  of  adobe  brick. 
An  early  step  in  the  transition  toward  this  style  of  defence  may  be 
seen  ]ierhaps  in  the  round  wigwams  of  the  Mandaus.  These  are  large 
circular  edifices  framed  with  sa])lings  whose  heads  arc  bent  so  as  to 
meet  over  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  building,  w  liicii  may  he  rouglily 
called  a  large  dome  resting  upon  the  ground,  might  hold  twenty  or 
thirty  families,  each  in  a  separate  compartment.  These  compartments 
are  shajjcd  like  the  cuts  of  a  pie.  Instead  of  the  many  fires  of  the 
long  house,  there  is  here  one  central  fire  which  throws  its  warmth  and 
light  down  every  one  of  the  compartments  radiating  from  the  central 
circular  fireplace.  Instead  of  tiie  easily  inflammable  bark  covering  of 
most  Indian  houses,  these  Mandan  wigwams  are  covered  witji  woven 
rushes  thickly  smeared  with  clay,  which,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  is 
proof  against  attacks  by  fire.  In  many  cases  the  round  house  is 
entered  by  only  one  doorway,  made  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
man  to  stoop  considerably  in  order  to  go  through.  ()hviously,  fiir  pur- 
poses of  defence,  these  wigwams  arc  far  supcri(ir  to  the  long  ixirk 
houses  of  the  Iroquois,  though  in  many  respects  they  are  less  con- 
venient. I  dare  say  the  ancestors  of  the  juieblo  Indians  may  at  some 
remote  time  have  built  houses  similar  to  those  of  the  Mandans  ;  if  so, 
it  was  but  the  first  stage  in  a  long  development.  The  distance  between 
the  modern  pueblo  and  any  kind  of  wigwam  is  surprising.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lower  status  of  barliarism  lived  entirely  on  the  ground  floor — 
it  knew  nothing  of  second  stories  ;  but  the  Zufli  and  Moki  pueblos  rise 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  stories,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  wonder- 
ful ruined  pueblos  of  Bonito(PLATE  I.),  Huiigo  I'avie  (Fig.  lü).  and 
others,  which  are  perhaps  as  impressive  as  any  buildings  in  the  worM. 
Among  these  pueblos  are   great    diversities  of   design.      For  example, 
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Hiingo  Pavio  covers  tlu'cc  .-ides  nl'  :i  hulluw  .-iinai'c  ;  llir  iiilci-i(ir  of  llic 
hliiUliiij;-,  I'ariiii;-  niioii  the  ~(|iiaiT,  is  l)iit  oiic  .-tiirv  in  hiiijlil.  1 1  is  siir- 
rouiRlcil  (111  tile  ciiil~i(lc  liy  a  similar  sti'Uclmx!  of  two  stories,  «liilc,  onl- 
siile  of"  tins,  eoiiirs  a  llncc-sturv  sti'uetiife  wliose  walLs  look  out  ii|ii>u 
the  surronndini;'  eoiiniiy.  'I'lie  rointli  side  of  tiie  square  is  or(U|iicd  i)v 
a  solid  \\:\\\  wilhoiit  any  doorway.  Access  lo  the  enclosed  eoni'lx  aiil 
can  only  he  jiaiiied  in  Kohinson  (  rusoe's  fashion,  Ky  a  ladder  which  is 
let  down  from  inside  and  drawn  in  a^^ain  after  iisinjr.  The  ascent  finm 
story  to  story  is  also  made  hy  sneh  movalilc  ladders.  All  the  walls, 
within  and  withoni,  are  |iicrccd  with  loophole-,  allin-dinL;-  endless 
ciianees  lor  worrs  in^;' an  a|i|ii'nachint;  I'oi'cc. 

Pliehio  rxinilo,  while  consli-nclcd  on  the  same  |ii'inci|ili's,  all'oi-ds 
cjliite  a  ilill'crcnt  l\|ic.  The  i;ciici'al  shape  ivniinds  one  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, the  senucirenlar  iinildini;-  I'ising  in  height  from  one  to  lisc 
stories  as  \n\\  uo  I'rom  the  conrt\ai'(i  to  the  onter  cirennd'erenee.  The 
tci'minal  diameter,  or  liase  of  this  semicircle,  is  a  solid  wall  with  one 
narrow  enti'anee  sti'dii^lv  unar<lcd  liv  foi'lilicil  winiis.  Ladders  and 
loopholes  occnr  as  in  the  other  pncMo  jn>t  docrilied.  In  .all  their 
varieties,  these  striiclm-es  mnst  ha\-c  liceii  almost  imprcLinalilc  to  a,~sanlt. 
It  was  impo-silile  to  set  lire  to  th<'  .-idohe  lirick,  and  iipialK  impossible 
to  lirt'aeh  or  ernniMc  it  li\-  .any  ])rojcctile-  known  to  the  Indians.  The 
onlv  |)ossil)li'  wa\'  of  siihdniiii:'  sncli  a  eonnnnnilv  was  lo  ent  oil'  its 
water--iippl\'.  .\s  these  peo|>lc  did  not  nndcr>tand  liiiriiiL;-  wells,  tliev 
were  dependent  npon  sluice-.  Instead  of  licine  Imilt  on  liilllo|is.  thev 
\ver<'  iisnallv  sitnat<'d  near  \\\r  Ka-i'  of  a  elill',  down  from  which  their 
water  was  hronuht.  It  was  of  course  necessary  for  the  u.irri^on  of  a 
pneMo  to  he  alile  to  exccnte  sallies  ill  snlliciellt  force  to  protect  their 
sluices  ;  lint  in  most  cases  this  m;i\"  lie  |iresiimcd  to  liax'c  Keen  feasihie, 
for  the  population  of  the  ])Mel)lo  was  apt  to  mmilicf  from  two  to  live 
thousand,  and  aL;ain,-t  sneh  a  nimilier  it  would  lie  dillicnll  to  liriiii;  an 
o\erw  helming-  fori'c  on  aci-oiint  of  the  dlnieiiltie-  liotli  ol  water-supply 
and  of  commissariat  which  ln'set  these  desert  countries.  Such  archi- 
tecture shows,  of  eotirse,  an  immense  advance  over  any  kind  of  w  i<r- 
wam  ;  and  indeed  the  1  iidians  ol'  the  piiclilo-  .arc  in  iii.any  ways  notiee- 
alilv  (litlereiit  from  tho.se  of  the  lower  status.  To  one  who  first  nu'ets 
them  ill  personal  intercourse  alter  havintr  liccii  aeenstonicd  to  ordinary 
Indians,  the  difference  is  so  jrreat  that  it  i-  hard  to  iniauinc  any  kin- 
ship. Tlie\-  impress  us  m<irc  like  ci\ili/<'d  .la]iaiic-c  or  lliiidoo-,  whom 
they  rival  in  polished  elc><ranee  of  manner. 

A  somewhat  lower  grade  of  development    than   that  shown  hy  these 
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piiehlii  fortresses  is  represented  l)y  the  f'aiiiuus  el ill'-dwcl lings,  of  wbicli 
so  nianv  are  fimiid  in  the  regii)u  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  selection  of 
an  inaccessible  site  seems  to  involve  less  advance  in  knowledy-e  and  arts 
than  the  construction  of  great  and  elaborate  ibrtifications  ;  yet  the  clifi- 
dwelliugs  often  indicate  marvelous  ingenuity.  High  up  on  the  nionnt- 
ain-side,  advantage  is  taken  of  some  deep  recess.  The  ascent  thereto 
is  made  possible  by  faint  indications  of  steps,  affording  a  precarious 
foothold  only  for  those  whd  become  practised  in  their  use,  putting  a 
stranger  to  a  disadvantage  at  every  step.  The  edge  of  the  dizzy  recess 
is  strongly  fortified  by  walls  of  ad()l)e,  while  within  are  raised  the 
compartments  in  which  the  different  clans  and  families  dwell.  While 
such  is  the  general  type  of  structure,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  \ariation 
in  details;  and  among  the  relics  «if  jirehistoric  times  in  America, 
scarcely  any  are  more  interesting  than  these.  The  cliff-dweller,  of 
coui'se,  livedo  at  a  great  altitude  above  his  garden.  It  was  difticidt  to 
accomplish  the  distance  between  his  eyrie  and  his  standing  corn,  for 
purposes  of  protection.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  garden  ;  and  if  the  cliff-dweller  wished  to  avoid  starvation, 
it  behooved  him  to  have  a  plentiful  supjilv  of  dried  maize  and  jwunded 
meats  stored  in  the  recesses  of  his  abode.  One  seems  to  deserv  a  tran- 
sition from  the  cliff-dwelling  to  such  a  pueblo  as  that  of  ^^'alpi,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  ditticult  hill,  -oniewhat  remote  from  the 
principal  garden  and  the  water-sujiply.  Pueblos  like  Bonito  and 
Hungo  Puvie,  already  described,  represent  a  still  greater  ad\-ance. 

The  number  of  pueblos  distributed  over  the  area  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  In  Southern  Arizona  we  even  find  something  like  exten- 
sive cities  l)urie<l  in  the  sands.  Extensive  traces  of  irrigation  show 
that  the  areas  in  which  corn  was  raised  nuist  have  been  very  large.  It 
is  very  silly  to  talk,  as  many  peojile  do,  about  there  having  been  a  civili- 
zation in  those  regions  comparable  to  ancient  Rome  and  afterward  suc- 
cumbing to  barbarian  attack.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate 
the  former  presence  of  such  a  civilization  ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  state  of  thing-s  which  we  now  find  at  ^loki  and  Zuni 
once  jirevailed  over  that  entire  I'egion,  and  that  it  was  gradnallv  de- 
stroyed by  savage  foes,  especially  by  the  terrible  Apaches — that  most 
savage  Bedouin  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Even  the  eyries  of  the 
cliff-dwellers  did  not  save  them  ;  for  it  may  be  su]>posed  that,  where  the 
foe  could  not  carry  them  by  assault,  he  suececilid  in  -tarving  them  out. 
At  all   events,  however  it   ha])]>encd.  that    inttiTstiug   population   is  all 
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ji'oiic,  willi  the  cxcciit  idii  ol'  a  I'cw  |-ciiiiiaiit>.  'I'licsc  rcniiiants  arc  cx- 
ccllclil  l)cn|ilr.  It  .-IkiiiKI  lie  llic  duly  iif  iiiir  i;(i\ cniniclit  \n  (real  tliili, 
witli  tlic  strictest  just ici',  to  iiictldlc  witli  tliciii  a>  lilllc  a.s  jxii^sibli- ;  ami 
il  is  iiiciiiiihciit  ii|)()ii  scholars  interested  in  tlic  |>i<liistori<'  nacs  to  seize 
llic  |iiv>(iil  liirie  lor  stiiiKint;'  llicni  wliile  as  yet  tlie  old  fcatui'c.-.  of  their 
hie  arc  not  destrox'ed. 

Su))rcnie  interest  attaches  to  these  ])iiel)los,  since  we  liave  eoiiie  to 
realize  that  their  social  structure  is  much  like  that  which  |>revailc(l 
ihi-oiiiihont  Mexico  und  Central  America  at  the  tiini'  tA'  the  Spani-h 
coni|ncsi.      The    i>-i'eat    palaces    iiuill  oC  adolic    and   covered    with    white 


Figs.  24-27.— Navajn  fctislics.     i  Knmi  I'uu'ell's  "  Aniuuil  Ropurts.  I'.  S,  I'.nri'iui  of 
Ethuulugy,"  vol.  ii.) 

gypsinii,  which  so  astoni.shed  the  soldiers  of  Cortes,  and  which  they 
supjxi.sed  to  he  feudal  castles,  were  really  immense  puehhis.  Not  only 
did  .such  building's  j^row  to  a  great  size  among  the  semi-civilized  peoples 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  Imt  they  were  often  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  heads  of  serix'uts,  with  figures  of  deities  in  human  shape, 
and  with  complicated  hieroglyphics,  most  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
deciphered.  Aggregations  of  such  iniildings  made  cities  like  ancient 
Mexico,  with  a  jiopnlatiou  of  perli;i|)s  sixty  oi-  eighty  thousand  souks. 
Kemains  of  such    cities  are    now    to  be  found   in    Yucatan,   Honduras, 
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t'liia])as,  aiul  eltifwlit'iv,  ami  arc  ainuiiir  the  umst  iiiij)rcs.->ivc  riiiiaiiis  i»l' 
anti([iiity  that  could  anywhere  be  found.  The  ruins  of  such  cities  as 
Uxinal,  Palenque,  and  Chichen-Itza  were  fdrmerly  supjjoscd  Id  l)c  two 
thousand  years  old  or  more,  and  it  was  tluiuj^lit  that  they  liad  heconic 
deserted  at  some  time  lonj)-  before  the  arrival  of  the  (Spaniards;  i)ut 
these  views  are  no  longer  held  l>y  eiim|ietent  scinilars.  The  disintegrat- 
ing-  etfeets  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  climate  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  ^ot 
at  all  likely  that  such  structures  could  remain  for  two  thousand  y<ars. 
It  was  once  supposed  that  such  a  long  time  must  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  trees,  by  which  these  ruins  are  in  some  eases  overgrown,  to  ae(|uire 
the  numbei'  of  rings  which  they  show;  but  this  argument  loses  its 
weitfht  when  we  consider  that  in  Central  America  a  tree  will  often 
make  not  one,  but  five  or  six,  rings  in  a  year.  It  seems  likely  that 
such  a  city  as  Uxmal  may  be  contemporary  with  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  we  know  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Such  cities  as 
Palen({ue  and  Copan  may  be  three  or  four  centuries  older.  Thei'e  is 
reason  for  believing  tliat  ( "iiielieii-It/a  and  some  otliers  were  still  occu- 
pied and  thriving  when  the  Spaniards  arrixcd  upon  the  scene.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  them  were  built  by  otiier 
people  than  the  ancestors  of  the  very  interesting  Mayas  who  now  inhal)it 
th.it  region,  and  whose  language  at  tlic  present  dav  is  grow  iitg  at  the 
expense  of  Spanish. 

In  all  these  Indians  of  the  middle  status  ot'  barbari>m,  or,  as  we 
might  otherwise  term  tiiem,  half-eivilize(l  ln(Haii>,  the  differi-nces  t'rom 
the  Indians  of  the  lower  status  were  many  and  stronglv  marked.  Be- 
sides the  growth  of  these  cities,  there  \\;i.s  tlie  svstematic  cultivation  of 
maize  and  other  vegetal)lcs  on  a  verv  extensive  scale  bv  means  <if  irri- 
gation. There  was  an  inerease<l  division  of  lalior,  showing  itself  in 
the  establishment  of  fairs  and  market-places  as  ceiitrt's  of  exchange; 
thi're  was  an  increase  in  the  size  and  organization  of  the  armies;  there 
was  the  develojimciit  of  a  wcll-marki'c!  priestiiood  and  of  religious  rites, 
ann)ng  which  human  sacrifices  were  very  conspicuous.  The  head  war- 
chief  had  united  to  his  functions  as  connnander  tho-e  of  a  |ii-ie>t,  ami 
had  thus  taken  one  step  toward  becoming  a  king  ol'  tlie  ancient  t\  pe. 
There  was  also  a  very  cousidcrable  development  of  the  arls.  I'.nt  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  jwints  will  be  best  treated  of  when  we  come  lo 
consider  what  the  intruding  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico  and  in  I'eru, 
since  it  is  upon  their  testimony,  interpreted  in  the  light  (.t'  our  recent 
knowledge  of  ethnogra])hy,  that  we  nuist  relv  for  onr  eoncln>ions  as  to 
what  the  highest  grades  of  aboriginal  culture  in   America  rcallv  were. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  DlhSCOVKKV  Ol'  A.MKIIICA. 

A  I /I' I  lore  i  1 1  iiKnlcrii  {icoliiiiic  Iii(|niric>  Ii'mnc  iki  ddiilil  ilia  I  iiicn  were 
_/~A._  sjm'cjkI  ii\ci-  iIic  cartll's  siirlaci'  iidui-c  tlic  lici;iiiniii:^  of  ihc  Lircat 
«i'lacial  jicriiii!,  Ixilh  in  llic  ca^lciai  and  in  llic  western  lieniis|ilu'ri'S,  yt't 
it  set'in.s  probalile  llial  dnrinn-  the  last  twenty  tlmusand  m'  thirty  thmi- 
wiiid  years  (here  wa-  ni>  inlei'eiiiirse  l)etw'een  tliese  two  halves  of  tlic 
olcilie  nntil  a  eiini|iarati\'ely  I'eeenI  time.  Ileal  kimwledae  cif  the  west- 
ern heiiiis|)liere  1)\  Iviidpeans  can  hai'dlv  he  said,  in  an\'  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  to  haxc  liet;iin  lielnre  the  time  nl'  ('(ilnmhiis.  Yet  there 
seems  to  l)e  eon(^lüsi\-e  ])r(Mil'  ihat  onr  ndiM  hea.-tern  cdasts  weir  visited 
by  Europeans    live   eeiitiiries   earlier   than    <  'olnrnliiis. 

It'  we  were  to  attach  a  \alne  to  various  legcndarv  claims  wiii<-h  liave 
lieeii  pnt  forth,  we  should  haxc  to  speak  of  early  voyages  to  Amei'iea  l)y 
( 'liinese,  l)V  Aral)s,  hv  Irishmen  and  \\  el,-hnien,  ]ieiiiap>  e\<'n  li\'  ancient 
I'hoenicians.  ]>nt  iicin<' of  these  claims  inei-it  serious  considei-ation.  It 
is  uid'oi'tuuate  that  the  discussion  of  the  snhject  is  apt  to  excite  much 
local  pi'ejudice,  so  that  the  historic  evidence  is  apt  to  he  confused  hy 
considerations  of  what  is  rather  alisni-<lly  ealleil  patriotism.  Why  it 
sliouhl  be  more  patriotic  lor  a  \\'eishman  to  suppose  that  I'lincc  Madoe, 
in  the  twelfth  century  afti^'  Chi'ist,  saile<l   to  America,  than   that   he  did 

not  do  so,  is  soniethiuir  diilienlt  I'or  any ■  trained  in  historical  ei-ilicism 

to  ap|)reciatc.  NcNcrlheless,  when  an  i'äsleddl'oil  wa-  lieMal  l,lanL;oIlen 
in  IS.jS,  and  a  jirizc  was  otfci'cil  for  the  best  essay  on  the  discoscry  of 
.\nierica  l)V  J'rinee  ^^alloc,  six  essays  wire  presented,  of  which  live 
assumed  or  maintained  that  the  \dyaL;e  of  i'l'ini'e  Mailoe  was  made. 
The  sixth  essay,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  was  a  work  of  I'i'ally  pi-ofouml 
scholarship;  it  showed  that  there  is  no  reason  fir  supposing  that  any 
such  voyage  was  ever  made,  and  that  the  testimony  upon  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have  rested  demands  a  (|nile  <liliirent  interpivlation. 
'I'he  I'jsteddfod  refused  to  give  Mr.  Stevens  the  prize  hecau.se  its  patri- 
otic feelings,  forsooth,  were  hurt  ;  it  urged  that,  since  the  jtrize  was  to 
be  given  for  the  be.st  essav  on  the  discovery  of  .\merica  by  I'rince 
IVIadoc,  and  since  the  essav  maintained  that  there  had  been  no  snch  dis- 
covery, it  excluded  itself  from  the  competition.      Snch  logic  wa-  pei-liaps 

li'j 
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unanswerable;  but  the  silliucss  of  tlio  flccisiou  has  since  then  awakencil 
tlie  conteliipt  of  Welsh  scholars,  as  of  others,  and  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  re]iui)lishe(l  in  IS!».'!,  will  donbtless  remain  th<'  final  wurij  upon 
this  matter. 

With  rciiard  to  the  Northmen,  the  ease  is  \'ery  (lillerciit.  It  may 
not  be  snperHuous  to  remind  the  ^eiiei'al  ri'a<ler  that,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tnrv  after  Christ,  there  was  an  extensive  mit;ration  <if  Norwegians  to 
Iceland,  lu  the  course  of  the  century  the  mimbers  of  the  migi-ation 
seem  to  have  exceeded  fifty  thousand — a  great  number  for  those  times. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  time  when  Northmen  were 
more  than  ever  at  home  upon  the  sea,  invading  the  coasts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  France.  The  settlement  of  Iceland  was  ]iart  of  the  same 
great  movement  which  planted  a  dynasty  in  Normandy  and  a  Dane-law 
in  England.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Iceland  was  the 
development  of  a  literature  in  poetry  and  j)rose  older  than  any  othei- 
indigenous  vernacular  literature  in  modern  Kuro])e.  Now,  the  stoiy  ol 
Icelandic  vovages  to  the  western  hemisphere  is  preserved  in  three  manu- 
scripts on  |)ai-ehiuent,  of  which  \\v  i d  mention  only  two,  since  one  of 

them  either  copies  another  or  is  dei-ived  iVom  the  same  sources.  <  )f  these 
two  manuscrijits,  one  is  ealleil  the  Flat  Island  Rook,  from  th<'  place 
where  it  was  first  found.  The  other  is  l<nin\  n  as  Hank's  Uook  (  l"ig.  I'S), 
from  the  eminent  scholar,  Ilailk  Krlendsson,  by  two  of  whose  secretaries 
it  wa<  written.  Both  these  mannseri|)ts  date  from  the  fourteenth  een- 
tnr\',  and  are  thus  rather  more  than  .1  century  older  than  Cohuubus. 
That  of  Ilauk  is  perhaps  half  a  century  earlier  than  the  (ither,  and  has 
of  late  vears  been  considered  more  trustworthy  in  its  details  ;  but  the 
Flat  Island  Bi>ok  is  also  of  great  value,  and  nuist  occasionally,  I  think,  be 
preferred  to  the  other.  ( )ne  of  the  most  noticeable  ditlerenees  is  that  the 
Flat  I.sland  Book  mentions  at  least  fixe  vo\agcs,  while  in  Hank's  Book 
the  five  are  condensed  into  tw<i.  It  a])]ie;ii-s  to  me  that  in  tiiis  instance 
the  truth  is  more  likely  to  hav<'  been  eondense<l  than  expanded.  I'li- 
fortunati'ly,  neither  of  these  manuscripts  can  be  considered  a  first-hand 
authority  for  events  which  had  already  hap])ened  more  than  three  cen- 
turies before  their  time;  nevertheless,  their  form  and  style  are  distinctly 
those  of  historical  narrative,  not  of  legends,  and  many  of  tlie  facts  which 
they  mention  are  stateil  with  -neh  ])recision  and  correctness  as  to  leave 
no  di;)ubt  that  they  came  originally  from  persons  who  nuist  have  seen 
the  North  .Vmerican  coast. 

It  should    be    borne    in    mind  thai    thi^  events   about  to  be  menlioiieil 
coincided  in  time  with  the  intniduction  of  ( 'hristianitv  into  Scandinavia 
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Fig.  28. — Facsimile  page  of  Hank's  Bocik.      (Rppvos,   "  Findiiif;  nf  Wimlaiid  tin-  flood.") 

. — a  time  wlii'ii  till'  riii,-si(iii;irv  zeal  "f  tlic  Ivmian  Cliiircli  was  (|iiick  to 
seize  u|iim  the  iiiciition  cif  any  new  land  at  tlic  imrtli  remainino;  to  he 
Christianized.  Toward  tlic  end  of  tlie  teiitli  (•cntiii-y  an  leelander  of 
good  i^oeial   position,  Icnown   as   Eric  the   lleil,  was  outlawed  for  lionii- 
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fide,  all«!  timk  rct'iii;c,  with  a  few  hunt-loads  (iC  t'lilhiwiTs,  ii|h)1i  tlio 
southwestern  coast  of  (rrcfiilaiul,  whicli  lia<l  l)ccii  accidentally  discovered 
some  time  before.  The  ])hiee  was  near  the  modern  .lnlianesh;uih.  A 
settlement  was  made  there,  wliieh  was  (uiUed  Brattahlid.  Ilonses  wen; 
hiiilt  of  stone,  voyages  were  made  to  and  from  Iceland,  a  thriving 
trade  was  done  in  fnrs  and  rnlii)er;  the  settlement  remained  nntil  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  its  stone  lionses  may 
be  seen  there  to-day.  In  this  part  of  the  story  we  are  dealing  with 
firm  historic  ground.  The  existence  of  Greenland  was,  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  a  well-known  though  not  widely  known  fact. 
The  true  significance  of  the  name  (Jreenlaiid  is  interesting.  ]\Iany  a 
modern  school-boy  who  is  first  introduced  to  the  name,  and  thinks  of 
it  as  applied  to  a  country  entirely  covered  w  ith  glaciers,  has  doubtles.s 
wondered  how  such  a  name  could  have  been  applied  to  sncli  a  ])lace. 
But  our  manuscript  tells  us  that  Eric  the  Red  gave  the  name  to  the 
little  spot  where  his  settlement  was  made — a  place  ^\•hich  was  grassy 
then,  as  it  is  to-day.  It  designated  their  little  spot  in  c'ontrast  to  all 
the  white  and  icy  land  about  it,  and  then'fore  was  most  appropriate; 
but  in  usage  its  meaning  became  extendeil  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
country,  just  as  the  name  "  Africa,"  which  originally  meant  only  what 
we  now  call  Tunis,  has  come  to  extend  over  the  whole  continent,  of 
which  Tunis  is  but  a  tiny  part.  The  Flat  Island  Book  tells  us  that  a 
certain  Bjarni,  the  son  of  Herjulf,  coming  homeward  from  remote 
climes  to  keep  Christmas  with  his  father,  found  that  the  old  man  had 
gone  to  Brattahlid.  Nothing  daunted  by  this,  the  bold  sea-rover  set  out 
to  find  the  place,  doubtless  accompanied  by  those  who  had  seen  it  ;  hut, 
being  caught  in  a  storm,  he  coursed  along  by  lands  to  the  southwest, 
which  were  clearly  not  the  ice-bound  coast  for  which  he  wa>  looking. 
At  length,  retracing  his  course,  he  entered  Davis  Strait  and  found  Brat- 
tahlid. Some  of  the  coasts  which  Bjarni  had  seen  were  well  w()o<led, 
but  he  seems  to  have  made  little  account  of  the  circumstance.  Half  a 
dozen  years  later,  when  in  Norway,  meeting  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the 
Red,  he  mentione<l  these  facts,  and  Ijeif's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited. 
On  his  return  to  Iceland,  Ijeif  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and,  heading 
southwesterly  from  Iceland,  presently  struck  a  coast  \\hicli  may  have 
been  that  of  I^abrador  or  northern  Newfoundland.  This  he  called 
Helluland,  from  the  abundance  of  flat  stones.  Proceeding  still  farther 
to  the  south,  he  found  stretches  of  coast  which  he  called  Markland  ami 
Vinland  ;  the  first,  from  its  thickly  wooded  eliaraeter,  like  that  of  the 
uncultivated  mark  or  march,  which  the  old  Teutonic  village  retained 
Vol.  XXI.— 5 
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partly  as  dclbncc,  partly  fur  the  sake  <>f'  il,-  tinilicr;  tlic  sccniiil,  l)ccausc 
ol'  the  wild  grapes  wliicli  he  iniiiid  yrnwiiiü  in  ureal  aiiiiiidaiiee  in  the 
month  of  Septeiubei",  A.  D.  1000.  Wo  are  told  that  Ix'it'  and  his  emii- 
panions  built  some  wooden  booths  or  huts,  and  ])assed  the  aututnn  and 
winter  in  N'inland,  returning  the  next  spring  to  Brattahlid  wilii  a  i-.w^a 
of"  timber. 

Onr  Flat  Island  nianuseri|)t  nientiuns  two  vnyages  made  in  tlu- 
Ibllowing  years,  ijoth  <it'  tliem  liv  briith<'rs  of  Leif  h",i-ic-(ih.  'I'lic  lirst 
(ine, 'riiorvald,  is  said  t<i  iiaxc  bern  killeil  in  a  skirnii>ii  w  itii  llic  nalivcs  ; 
tlie  otiiei-,  Tliorstein,  is  said  tu  have  jierislied  at  sea;  bnt  iiis  widciw, 
(iiidrid,  siKin  al'lerward  married  one  of  the  weahiiiest  and  must  enter- 
])rising  ieehinders  nl'  the  liay,  wIkim'  name  was  Thorfinn  Karlsefni. 
'I'liis  'I'lidrlinn,  perhaps  incited  i)\  hi>  wife,  cdneeixcd  an  idea  nniic 
extensive  than  that  of  previous  voyagers.  It  shotdd  be  meiilinned  here 
that  Hank's  nianusei'ipt  says  nofliing  about  any  otiier  \oyages  than  tho-r 
of  Leif  and  Thoriinn  ;  imt  why  i)r.  Stm-m  ami  other  reemt  critics  should 
therefore  suppose  tiiat  tiie  xnyages  of  I>eil'"s  brotiiers  ari'  faneifnl  addi- 
tions, I  do  not  see.  In  the  absence  of  anv  external  evidence,  it  seems  to 
me  morelikelv  that  Ilaid<  should  have  omitted  two  unimportant  voyages 
than  that  tlie  I'^lat  Island  writei'  >lionld  lias'e  ins'eiited  ihcni.  lint  since 
both  manuseri]>ts  agree  on  the  important  Noyniio,  the  po; nl  is  hardly  worth 
discnssini;-.  Thoriinn,  then,  saileil  I'rom  llrattalilid  in  the  sinnmer  of 
1007,  in  three  long  dragon-prowed  shi])s(Pi,ATi':  I  1  !.),>ni-h  as  hiseonutry- 
meii  n^^vd  a  eentni'v  earlier,  when  they  >ailed  np  the  Seine  and  laid  siege 
to  Paris.  Thev  were  partly  decked  at  stern  and  bow  ;  they  wci'c  di'i\'en 
iiartlv  bv  oars,  partly  bv  a  large  shoidder-of-mut ton  sail  carried  on  a  fore- 
ma.st  situated  much  lil<ethat  in  a  niodei-n  sloop.  'I'l.e  stccrie.g  was  done 
with  a  long,  powerful  oar  moving  u]ion  a  timber  atlixed  to  the  right-hand 
«piarter  of  the  vessel,  whence  the  name  starboard,  fbr  steerboanl,  a]iplied 
to  this  day  to  the  right-hand  side  eif  all  vessels.  In  the  eonstrnclion  of 
these  craft,  the  old  Norwegians  showed  themsehcs  as  ingenious  as  they 
were  daring.  I'irst  of  men  to  engag<'  in  oceanic  naxigation,  properly  so 
eddied,  they  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  hug  the  long  coast-lines, 
but  thev  crossed  wide  stretches  of  open  sea,  guided  sohly  by  olisi  r\;ition 
of  the  heavens.  'flie\-  had  not  the  eonipas-  and  astrolabe,  which  were 
ai'terward  so  usclid  to  ( 'ohunbus  ;  bnt  the  boats  of  the  average  N'iking 
were  swifter  and  more  staunch  than  hi>,  and  such  wer<'  doubtless  the  ships 
of  Thorfmn.  'fhere  were  three  of  them,  carrying  IHK  uun.  (bidrid 
went  with  her  husband,  and  there  were  sixteen  other  women,  with  a  llw 
children ;  for  it  was  Thurtiun'.s  mteution  not  to  come  away  after  one 
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season,  Ijiit  to  leave  a  colony  in  Viulanfi,  wiiicli  niigbt  supply  tbe  men 
of  Greenland  with  firewood  and  timber  for  building.  To  tbis  end,  he 
carried   with   liini   si'Viral    iiead  of  cattle;    for  bow   could  a    Eiia'opeau 


Fig.  29. — Algoucinin  inscriiition  i>n  Dighton  Rm-k,  Mass.     (From  Powell's  "  ,\i]mi;il  Ri'iiorts, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology."  vol.  x.) 


Fig.  30.— Algonquin    inscription,    .Millsborough,    Pa.     (Froni    Powell's    ■■Annual    Reports. 
U.  .S.  Bureau  of  Etiinnloev."  vol.  iv.l 

colony  expect  to  subsist  witbdut  milk   and   l)nttcr  and  a  rcouiar  diet  <if 
meat '.' 

Tlmrfinn's  hopes,  however,  were  destined   to  be  disaiipointed.      Hi.-, 
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('i)t('r])i'isc  waf;  l)affl(<l  liv  ciiciini-lniKi-  wliicli  [novcd  disastmiis  tu  inaiiv 
anotlicr  Eiini|H'aii  cnldin-  in  later  ages — iiisiitlicicncy  of  I'oimI,  and  (luarrcls 
witli  tlu'  natives. 

Where  was  this  Niiilaiid,  w  Ik  ic  'lliurtiiiii  made  tliis  iiileresliiiir  al(('ni|)t 
ti)  found  a  eolony ?  If  you  listen  t<>  hicai  specuilations,  y<iii  will  lind 
there  is  searcely  a  spot  n|iiin  the  iN'ew  Enghind  coast  to  wliich  it  htis  not 
been  assif^ned  ;  and  I  dare  say  we  may  include  the  Nova  Scotia  coast 
likewise.  Sixty  years  ago,  Professor  Rain  fell  sure  that  it  was  some- 
where al)c)ut  Narragansett  Bay,  and  we  were  asked  to  i)c!ie\-e  that  a 
stone  windmill  at  Newport,  built  by  (Jovernor  J5enediet  Arnold  in  KiT!) 
after  the  model  of  one  at  his  old  home  at  Chesterton  in  Warwickshire, 
was  built  by  the  Northmen  some  centuries  before.  We  were  also  asked 
to  believe  that  a  certain  inscii|iti(in  (Figs.  'I'd  and  30)  made  by  Algon- 
(|uin  Indians  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  at  Dighton  was  the  work  of 
Northmen.  These  vagaries  were  exploded  years  ago,  but  their  ghosts 
are  not  yet  quite  laid.  Again,  the  late  I'rol'.  Ilorsford  felt  sure  that 
the  place  where  Leif  and  Thorfinn  tarried  a  while  was  on  the  bank 
of  Charles  River,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital ; 
and  the  evidence  alleged  is  certainly  as  good  as  that  which  is  cited 
for  many  other  specific  localities.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  such 
evidence  as  is  really  admissible  must  oblige  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
much  less  definite  result.  \\'e  need  not,  however,  go  .so  far  as  the  late 
Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  whose  reading  of  the  manuscripts  left  him  «mly  w  itli 
a  vague  impression  of  voyages  made  somewhere  to  no  coast  that  is 
assignable  in  particular.  Such  wholesale  negation  seems  to  me  as  little 
justified  as  the  extreme  particularity  of  Prof.  Hafn.  In  the  first  ])laee, 
the  coasts  mentioned  lie  on  the  starboard  side  of  a  ship  sailing  southerly 
from  Greenland.  Proceeding  along  tiiis  coast,  the  navigators  reach  a 
point  where  they  are  struck  with  the  great  length  of  the  winter  day.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  attempt,  as  some  have  done,  to  calculate  from  their 
vague  statements  the  precise  latitude  which  they  reached.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  they  would  not  have  comTnented  on  the  length  of  the 
winter  (lav,  had  they  not  reached  some  latitude  more  southerly  than  those 
to  which  they  were  accu,stomed  in  l-jiro)ie.  N<i\\.  the  Icelanders  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  coasts  of  France,  but  did  not  ordinarily  go 
farther.  The  latitude  of  Spain,  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  would 
satisfy  the  conditions,  and  that  is  the  same  as  the  latitude  of  Massaeliu- 
setts.  The  description  of  the  winter,  ordinarily  mild,  with  occasional 
snaps  of  extreme  cold,  agrees  well  with  the  New  England  coast.  The 
voyagers  mention  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  halibut,  codfish,  and  eider-ducks. 
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111  other  WdrcU,  wliili'  they  mcntioii  .sovonil  thiiij;'.s  which  agree  with  the 
New  Eiighind  coast,  though  fewer  thau  we  ei^iild  wisli,  they  mention 
uothiiig  which  disagrees  with  it.  Some  part  of  tlie  northeastern  coast 
of  North  America  is  uuciuestioiiahly  intended  hy  Viniand,  l)ut  there  are 
two  further  indications  of  decisive  im]iortauce.  Tiic  voyagers  numtion 
a  grain  which  grows  with  little  or  no  cultivation,  and  from  their  descrip- 
tion it  is  evident  that  maize  is  what  they  have  in  mind.  We  have  in 
these  manuscripts  the  first  mention  of  Indian  corn  to  be  found  in  any 
literature,  but  the  description  of  the  natives  of  Viniand  is  more  thau 
all  else  decisive.  They  are  called  " Skraellings,"  a  name  which  Ice- 
landic writers  sometimes  aj)ply  to  Eskimos.  It  is  a  word  which  simply 
denotes  inferiority,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Greek  use  of  the 
word  "  barbarian."  The  description  of  the  Skraellings  of  Viniand 
shows  that  they  were  not  Eskimos  ;  they  were  tall,  well  built,  ^vith  high 
cheek-bones,  and  long,  coarse  black  liair.  They  came  in  swarms  of 
canoes  ;  they  fought  with  stone  tomahawks  and  with  bows  and  stone- 
pointed  arrows;  and  they  were  unfamiliar  with  cattle,  insomuch  that 
the  chance  bellowing  of  a  bull  scattered  them  in  headlong  flight.  Thev 
lived  in  a  fur-bearing  country,  and  were  eager  to  exchange  valuable  furs 
for  little  bits  of  red  cloth  to  tie  in  their  hair.  These  are  details  which 
no  European  imagiiuition  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  have  invented  ;  for 
before  the  great  voyages  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Europeans  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  of  men  in  such  a  low  state  of  culture. 

Yet  another  striking  fact  completes  the  demonstration.  Thorfinn 
had  trouble  with  these  natives,  and  engaged  in  several  fights  with  them, 
one  of  which  is  quite  minutely  described.  The  Skraellings  used  a 
j)eculiar  weapon  made  by  encasing  a  large  stone  in  a  shee]i's  jxinnch 
and  fastening  it  loosely  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  It  was  usually  painted  in 
bright  red  and  blue  colors,  to  resembli'  a  diabolical  face.  The  pole  was 
carried  by  three  or  four  stout  warriors,  and  the  stone  was  slung  from  it 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Now  this  weapon,  known  as  the 
Demon's  Head,  was  a  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Algoncjuin  Indians  ; 
and  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  seems  positive  proof 
that  their  statements  rested  njion  the  testimony  of  men  who  had  fought 
with  Algonquin  Indians  in  Viniand.  In  the  light  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  place  where  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn landed  in  A'^inland  must  hav(>  been  somewhere  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Point  Judith.  It  is  not  impossible  that  good  reasons  might 
be  assigned  for  arriving  at  a  more  specific  conclusion,  Init  the  ini|uiry  is 
out  of  place  in  a  general  history  like  the  present. 
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'I'liiirrum's  |ii'ii|)li'  ;itc  ii|i  all  llicir  |iriivisiiiiis,  iiicliuliiiu-  llicii-  <'allli', 
aii<I  till'  liiiliaii^  iiiaiif  so  iiiiirli  IrmiMc  \\,y  iIhiii  llial  al  llic  ciid 
of  three  years  they  got  into  tlieir  ships  and  went  Iminc.  |)iirhig 
their  stay,  we  are  told,  a  sou  was  horn  to  Tliorfinn  and  (Indiid;  and 
from  this  son,  Snorro,  have  descended  many  eminent  |hii|iIc  of  Nor- 
way, inchidinii'  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Thorvaliiscn.  The  I'lal  island 
Book  nii'ntious  yi't  another  voyage  to  Yinland,  and  occasional  alln- 
sions  to  it  are  found  in  Icelandic  literature  as  far  down  as  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Outside  of  the  Scandinavian  wdild,  it  is  nirnlioni'd 
by  Adam  of  Bremen,  whose  book  on  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
nations  was  written  only  about  seventy  years  after  tiic  voyage  of  Thor- 
linn.  The  pope  constituted  (ireenland  a  bislio|iiic  ///  pdiiihua  infi- 
deliwn,  and  the  ruins  of  the  rndr  catlicilral  nia\'  still  lie  seen  near 
Julianeshaab.  To  this  l)isho])ric,  \'inland  was  appended  ;  so  that  the 
style  of  its  functionaiy  was  Jiisliop  of  (Jrecnland  and  Vinland. 
Seventeen  bishops  were  successively  appointrd  to  that  remote  situation; 
but  we  never  hear  of  any  of  them  going  farther  than  (xrceidanil,  except 
that  early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  certain  Bishoj)  Eric  is  said  to  have 
gone  in  search  of  A^inland,  and  |)erished  on  the  way. 

Such  is  the  storv  told  bv  the  t\\ii  lcclan<lic  mannscripts  ai)o\e  men- 
tioned, anil  contirmed  hvw  and  there  by  references  in  .Norse  literature. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  jternianent  colony  in  Vinland,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  relic  of  the  Xorthnieii  lia~  yet  been  )iio\i'd  to 
exist  on  the  continent  south  of  Oavis  Sti'ait.  The  voyages  <!!'  Lcil' 
and  Tlioriinn  seem  to  have  led  only  to  occasional  visits  to  the  .Ameri- 
can coast  for  timber  ;  thev  did  not  s])read  abro.ad  in  Kuro|)e  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  new  woi'ld  besond  the  sea.  In  all  the  vast  mass  of 
mediaeval  literature,  outside  of  Scandinavia,  scarcely  moic  than  two 
or  three  allusions  to  \'inland  can  be  found.  The  achicvcincnts  of 
the  Ici'landcfs  in  this  direction  were  of  extreme  interesi  and  highly 
to  their  ei'edit  as  ex|ilorers  ;  but  tlie\'  cannot  be  said  to  eonstitnte,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  discovery  of  America.  For  all  practical 
pnr])oscs,  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  remained  as  ignorant  of 
each  otiiei-  after  the  tenth  century  as  before  it — always  excc|)ling  the 
little  colonv  in  Greenland,  which  Hourished  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  when  it  came  suddenly  to  an  en<l,  jiartly  owing  to 
unwi.se  legislation,  and  partly  to  attacks  from  the  Eskinnis. 

Tt  is  to  the  east,  not  to  the  north,  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes 
that   led  to  the  discoverv  of  Amei'ica.     Primarily  that  dLseoverv  was 
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due  to  the  disturlmiice  of  castci'ii  niutcs  of  trade  liy  (lie  'Pui-ks,  so  that 
it  is  wortii  wliile  iiir  us  to  (ihsn-vc  wlial  those  I'oiites  were  and  what  was 
their  importance.  The  northerly  route  lay  through  the  lilaek  and 
Caspian  Seas  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  thence  either  up  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  Kuen  Lun  Mountains,  or  else  up  the  Jaxartes 
an<l  through  the  Tian  Shan  range  by  the  famous  Poj)lar  Pass.  These 
roads  led  into  China  at  its  northwestern  corner.  The  jjeople  living  in 
that  neighborhood  were  known  from  very  early  times  as  Khitai,  whence 
came  the  name  "Cathay,"  by  which  China  was  known  to  those  Euro- 
peiins  who ' approached  it  from  the  north.  This  northerly  route  was 
associated  with  the  great  wealth  and  importance  of  the  city  which  the 
ancients  knew  as  Byzantium,  but,  since  the  fourth  century  after  Chi'ist, 
has  borne  the  name  Constantinople. 

The  southerly  route  to  the  east  lay  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea, 
thence  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  Hindustan,  the 
Molucca  Islands,  Malaysia,  and  the  coast  of  China,  which  was  known 
by  its  present  name  to  the  traders  who  visited  it  from  the  south.  Upon 
the  commerce  of  this  route  thi'ove  the  great  cities  of  the  Pharaohs,  of 
Alexandria,  and,  in  later  days,  of  Cairo.  The  middle  route  was  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  three.  Beginning  with  such  ports  as  Tvre 
and  Sidon  on  the  I'oast  of  Syria,  it  followed  through  such  cities  as 
Damascus,  and,  in  after  days,  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  to  the  Euphrates; 
thence  through  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Indian  ()(ian.  At  various 
ages  of  the  world,  such  cities  as  Xiiicvih,  Ilaliylon,  and  Bagdad  have 
been  largely  supjiorted  l)y  the  trade  of  this  route.  It  is  possibly  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  for  its  commerce  seems  to  have  su])ported  the  gi'eat 
city  of  Xippur  not  less  than  nine  thousand  vears  ago. 

The  articles  brought  from  .Vsia  to  Europe  were  jiepjier  and  spices, 
various  medicinal  drugs,  rugs  and  shawls  the  product  of  In<lian  looms, 
fine  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  ]>recions  stones,  ivorv  and  silk.  The 
northern  rout<'  was  eoniinonly  known  as  the  great  >ilk  route,  and  bv  it 
materials  were  brought  for  tjie  dress  of  Roman  ladies  at  a  time  when 
Romans  knew  so  little  about  this  beautiful  fabric  as  to  su]i])ose  that  it 
grew  on  trees,  like  flax.  The  articles  carried  from  Flnrope  to  Asia  were 
for  the  most  part  wools  and  woollen  cloths,  Afediterranean  wines, 
various  iron  tools,  glass,  and  amber,  which  was  in  great  recpiest  as  a 
safeguard  against  witchcraft.  Andier  beads  from  the  Baltic  have  lieen 
fiund  in  Egyptian  toinl)s  of  the  twenty-ninth  eeutury  beii)re  Christ. 
The  ini)>ortance  of  these  trade-routes  and  the  educating  effect  of  this 
intercourse  with   remote   countries    u])on    the    European    mind   were  so 
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arrni  llial  il  would  i-<'(|nirr  a  vuliiiiic  t<i  ilii  Justice  tu  tlic  silhjcct.  A'cv- 
(Ttliclcss,  tlic  <j('(>u;r:ii)liiial  kiKiwledgc  of  Europwui.s  was  not  increased 
to  sudi  an  extent  as  one  niitrlit  snpposo.  The  chief  reason  for  this  wa.s 
tiiat  tlie  European  nicrcliant  sehloni  traversed  tlie  wlioie  of  any  of  tliesc 
lonji  routes;  Iml,  at  llie  eastern  extremity  i\f  llic  Mediterranean,  his 
jrodds  Would  lie  cxclianii'cd  and  pa-^  inio  the  hands  of  otiici'  travelers, 
and  such  an  exchange  niii;lil  taUc  j)lace  several  times.  Nevcrtiieless,  it 
is  known  that  (irecic  traders  from  15y/antium  and  8inope  would  not 
intVei|Ucnily  |(rcss  so  far  into  Asia  as  to  meet  ( 'hinese  traders  in  the 
passes  of  tlic  'I'iau  Shan,  (n'oiri-aphii-  knowledge  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  ( )ne  nuist  not  only  visit  tlie  country,  l)nt  measure  it  with  elab- 
orate instruments,  before  one  can  draw  ijikkI  iiiajts  of  it.  'I'he  cnuleness 
of  l''iii'opcan  know  Icili^'c  of  Asia  is  well  illustrated  liv  ( 'laudius  I'lolcmv 
(Pi^ATi;  1\'.),  the  greatest  of  ancient  geographers,  writing  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  lie  knows  nothing  of  the  tri;ingular  sha]ie  of 
Hindostaii,  ami  cuts  off  a  t  lion  sand  mik's  from  its  north  and  south  lengtli, 
while  he  makes  the  island  of  ('e\lon  so  large  as  to  cover  nmcli  of  the 
space  which  the  peninsula  ocenjiics.  It  is  Wdrtliy  of  note  that,  in  the 
year  1  IH'J.  Martin  Behanu,  one  of  the  most  learned  gcoyi'a pliers  of 
l'",ui'(i|ic,  knew  no  more  about  the  matter  than  I'lolcmv.  (  )ii  his  globe, 
made  in  that  \'car,  which  m.i\'  still  be  seen  in  the  town  hall  of  Kiireni- 
biirg,  India  is  depicted  |ii(cisely  ace<irdiiig  to  I'tolemy's  deserijjtion. 

The  first  great  disturbance  of  the  eastern  routes  of  trade  was  I'aiiscil 
bv  the  incursions  of  the  'fiirks  of  the  house  of  Scljuk,  in  the  tenth 
eentnrv  of  our  er.i.  Overrunning  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  these  barba- 
rians Were  able  to  intercept  traftie  on  both  the  northern  and  middle 
routes.  ()iic  of  the  militarv  objects  of  the  ("rusades  was  to  recover  the 
.•id  van  tail's  thus  partialh'  lo>t  oi-  seriously  threatened.  Jiut  the  failure 
of  the  third  crusade  and  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladiii  in  the  twelfth  century  etlcctually  and  finally  closed  the  middle 
rout"  for  Knropcans.  Then  eanic  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  rccordcil  in 
liiimaii  history — the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  French  and  Venetians 
in  r_'<i|.  This  atrocity,  which  terribly  \veakeiied  the  eastern  em])ire 
and  left  it  a  hel|)less  prey  for  the  Ottoman  Turk,  grew  out  of  the  intense 
commercial  jcaloiisv  between  A'eiiicc  and  ( ieiioa.  For  some  generations, 
\'enice  had  monopolized  the  route  through  Kgv])t,  while  (Jenoa  had 
niono|)olizi(l  that  thi-oiigli  the  I>lack  Sea  ;  and  it  was  in  oi'ilcr  to  oust 
her  riv.-il  from  this  ailvantage  that  N'eiiicc  persiia<lcd  an  ariiiv  of  k'rcnch 
Cru.saders  to  licl|i  lur  take  possession  of  Con.stantinfiple.  In  spite  of" 
this  calamitv,  the  iicmral  effect  of  the  Crusades  in  retardinii'  the  advance 
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of  the  Turks  was  uxcelleut.  By  the  thirteenth  ceutury,  however,  the 
crusading  spirit  was  dying  out,  while  it  was  turned  to  base  uses.  The 
crime  of  1204  was  speedily  followed  by  the  wicked  crushing  of  All)i- 
srensian  civilization  in  the  south  of  France.  While  Christendom  was 
thus  torn  witli  unholy  dissensions,  the  Turks  renewed  their  advance,  this 
time  led  hv  the  Imuse  of  Uthinan.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
eenturv,  tiiev  had  etfectually  closed  the  mirthern  route  and  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  Genoa.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  ct)mmerce  was  stopped,  but  that  it  was  encumbered  with 
duties,  often  prohibitory,  wiiile  the  Levant  swarmed  with  Turkish  corsairs, 
who  made  all  uavig-ation  precarious  and  greatly  increased  its  cost. 

These  evils  were  all  the  more  keenly  felt  because  the  volume  of 
Asiatic  trade  with  p]urope  had  gone  on  rapidly  increasing  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  fourteenth.  One  eö'ect  of  this  had  been  to 
increase  the  peat'efulness  of  P^urope  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  large 
towns.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  tlourishiug  trade  of  cities 
like  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Augsburg,  Bremen,  Lubec,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Antwer]),  Rotterdam,  Norwich,  and  Loudon,  tended  in  many  ways  to 
counteract  the  military  s])irit  and  to  knit  society  more  closely  together. 
With  this  increasing  material  ]irosperity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  Asiatic  pnxlurts  was  steadily  increased,  (^ne  circumstance  which 
contributed  to  expand  the  intercourse  between  Furope  and  Asia  demands 
especial  mention.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  enormous  con~ 
quests  of  Jinghis  Khan  and  his  successors  as  merely  devastation  and 
pillage;  but  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  exerted  a  civilizing  influence  upon  Furope.  At  no  time  in  history 
has  so  large  a  portion  of  ,\sia  l)een  subjected  to  a  single  and  firm  rule 
as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jinghis, 
nded  over  more  territory,  ]ierha]is,  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived. 
His  domains  extc^ided  from  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Polish 
frontier  and  the  river  Fuplirates  on  the  west  ;  so  that  it  was  said  one 
might  con-iilt  Cliinese  jjhysicians  at  Bagdad,  while  Italian  merchants 
opened  branch  houses  at  Canton.  It  was  a  ])eriod  when  all  the  great 
eastern  routes  were  more  open  and  more  traveled  than  ever  before  or 
ever  since,  down  to  the  age  in  wliirh  we  live.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Marc'o  Polo  spent  a  (juarter  of  a  century  in  the  Chinese 
service,  and  returned  home  to  publish  in  the  year  1299  his  book  called 
"  The  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  Fast,"  which  soon  bec^ime  a  favorite 
with  Furopean  reader»  ever\' where. 

One  result  of  Furopean  visits  to  the  far  east  was  the  discitvery  that 
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Cliiiia  was  fcnninatcil  hy  an  (iccaii  uitli  seaports,  lidni  wliicli  (liincsc 
vessels  carried  mi  a  ln'isk  tratlic  with  i-lamls  IicvuikI.  <  )!'  (UK'  <;r(iii|)  ni' 
those  islands,  .Marco  l'(il<i  has  nmcli  to  say.  lie  calls  it  ••  Cipaniro," 
incaiiiiig  thereby  .lapan  ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  America,  we  shall 
presently  sec  that  it  phiys  a  great  part.  The  pcison  who  tirst  hronglit 
to  Euro]«'  the  news  of  the  ocean  beyond  China  seems  to  have  been 
William  de  Iviibruqitis,  a  Flemish  monk,  who  was  sent  out  hv  St.  Louis 
to  jtreaeh  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  He  returned  to  p]nro|)e  in  ]'260, 
and  it  is  iiiuiilv  interesting  to  .see  thi>  iiiteliiii-enee  ininiediateiv  followed 
i)y  speculations  as  to  whether  it  would  l)e  possible  to  reach  China  by 
sailing-  west.  Such  sjH'cnlations  occur  in  the  "()])Us  Majns  "  of  lioger 
Bacon,  written  in  I2(i7.  fliis  is  the  place  lor  an  exjilanalinn  which  to 
some  readers  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
of  Ameriea  is  often  told  as  if  the  chief  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Cohnubus  was  baseil  upon  the  assumed  flatness  of  the  earth;  and  I 
fancy  that  some  readers  sujipose  that  in  the  time  of  Columbus  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  spherical  form  was  a  novel  heresy.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  the  church  stoutly  opposed  this  doctrine  as  contrary 
to  8eri])turc,  and  the  discovery  of  .\nierica  is  represented  as  a  triumph 
of  Columbus  over  the  church.  So  far  is  this  from  being  correct  that,  as 
we  .shall  sec,  all  of  ('olumlus'  efficient  su])porters  were  clergymen  ;  and 
but  for  the  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  church,  he  could  never 
have  crossed  the  .\tlantic.  At  j)resent,  we  may  content  <iiir.~el\es  with 
observing  that  the  s|)herieal  form  of  the  earth  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Aristotle  in  the  fourth  (•cntury  before  Christ.  It  was  aceeptetl  by  nearly 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  have  any  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject.  It  was  also  held  by  most  of  the  ehin'eh  fiithers,  including  the 
greatest  of  them,  .St.  Augustine;  and  diu-ing  the  Middle  Ages,  when  tiic 
authoritv  of  .\ristotle  was  so  great  with  the  church,  most  cl(>rgvmen 
believed  that  the  earth  was  a  sjihere.  It  is  so  represented  in  the  gr(at 
])oem  of  Dante.  It  is  (piite  true  that  other  views  were  ])roposcd.  In 
the  seventh  crentury  after  Christ,  which  was  wellnigh  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  ages,  a   certain   Egvptian   monk,  who  called   himself  "  Cosmas 

Indieopleustes,"  wrote  a  1 k  in  whi<'h  ln'  maintained  that  the  earth  was 

a  flat  jilain,  while  he  denounced  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  contrary  to 
Scrij)ture.  The  views  of  this  monk  were  accepted  by  a  good  many  of 
the  elei'gv  and  doubtless  l)y  most  of  the  uneducated  people,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Columbus  :  and  sometimes  we  find  some  idiot  writing  an 
article  to-day  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  views.  But,  ft)r  learned  men 
in   the  Middle  Ages,  the  s])herical   form  of  the  earth  was  an  aceei)tcd 
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fact.  It  \v:is  thercfure  natural  that  Kogir  Dacoii,  on  liuariiig  of  a  sea 
west  of  (  liina,  should  raise  tlii'  (juestion  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
sail  over  it  fmni  Western  P>uro])e.  Such  a  i|uestiiui  liilluws  m)  directly 
from  the  knowledge  (if  the  earth's  spherical  form  that  it  was  raised  in 
ancient  times.  And  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  it  if  we  would 
understand  the  discovery  of  .Vnnriea.  Tli  •  aucieuts  kn(  w  but  one 
contiueutal  mass,  which  was  (juite  enninninly  supposed  to  be  surrounded 
by  ocean.  The  Spanish  jieninsnla  lay  at  one  end  of  this  continental 
mass,  and  China  lay  at  the  other  ;  obviously,  then,  the  length  of  the 
ocean  voyage  from  Spain  to  ('Iniia  «nuld  di^pend  upun  the  length  of  the 
continent  from  China  to  Spain  ;  the  more  lantl,  of  course  the  less  water. 
Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  maintained  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  taken  up  by  water,  and 
therefore  the  voyage  wuuld  be  lunger  than  ships  could  be  eijuijiped  and 
provisioned  for  making;  on  the  other  hand,  S.neca,  in  the  Hrst  centurv 
of  our  era,  believed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  was  land, 
and  that  the  ocean  [)assage  was  proportionately  >hort.  and  in  a  famous 
passage  in  his  "Tragedy  of  Mt'dea  "  he  pri'ilit'ts  the  discox-frv  ol'  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  if  this  practical  question  follows  so  naturallv  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  eartir~  >plierical  form,  \\\\\  do  we  liear  no  more  of  the 
subject  for  twelve  centuries  alter  Seneca  ".'  The  explanation  is  curious. 
The  great  geographer  Ptolemy  held  that  all  oceans  are  enclosed  lakes ; 
and  while  he  conceived  the  Atlantic  as  extending  nearly  to  China,  he 
nevertheless  fancied  that  access  to  the  Chinese  coa,-t  was  piwented  b\- 
extensive  swamps  abounding  in  reedy  marshes  and  deadiv  quagmires. 
This  region  of  quaking  liog  he  sup])osed  to  cover  tcnitorv  enough  for 
an  empire  or  two;  and  so  long  as  people  took  Ptulcuiv's  word  for 
gospel,  they  were  not  likely  to  spend  niuch  time  in  thinking  about  an 
oceanic  apjmiach  to  China.  It  is  true  that  many  an  Arab  sailor  lived 
and  died  who  coidd  have  corrected  this  ,-ingnlar  misconception,  but 
nobody  ever  did  so.  Knowledge  in  those  days  was  transmittcnl  but 
slowly.  The  question,  therefore,  had  to  wait  f  )r  Rnbrnquis  and  Friin- 
Bacon.  This  great  scholar  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Atlantic 
was  not  so  wide  as  to  render  a  voyage  across  it  to  China    imprac'tieable. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  no  one  was  likelv  to  ])ut  such 
speculations  to  a  practical  test.  At  a  time  when  the  land-routes  were 
more  easily  traversed  than  ever  before,  nobody  wa-  likelv  to  .set  forth 
upon  an  untried  ocean  on  the  strength  of  a  theory.  Such  a  bold  under- 
taking required   the  spur  of  necessity.      It  was  the   eonnnereial  distress 
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conseqiu'iit  iipim  tlic  siiprciiKicy  ot'  tlic  Turks  at  tlic  castcni  ctkI  dl'  tlu' 
Älcditernuicaii  that  liil  iHople  eariu'stly  to  ask  if  siniic  mitsidc  idiite  to 
Asia  could  not  Ik-  IuuikI.  Naturally,  tlic  lirst  attciii])!  was  to  sec  if 
Africa  could  be  circuinnavi<::atcd  ;  that  was  a  feat  which  had  not  vet 
liccii  ac<'iiin|ili-li(cl.  Herodotus,  indeed,  tell-  a  |iretly  story  of  the  eir- 
eunniavii;ation  of  Al'riea  hy  I'hoi'nieian  sailors  in  the  seventh  ceiiturv 
before  Christ,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  critical  examination.  Kveii  sn|i|ios- 
inuf,  however,  that  such  a  voyai;-e  was  evei-  niaile,  all  ineiiiory  of  it  had 
be<'n  eoinpleteh'  lost   lolii:'  bel'ore  the  times  of   which  we  ar<'  speakiiiir. 


Fig.  31. — PuniiKiuiiis  Mela's  map  »f  the  World.      (From  Kretzscbmer'.s  "Die   Entdeckung 

.\iiR-rikas,"  Berlin,  ISiti.) 

\\'ith  rcLiard  to  the  continent  ot'  .\frica,  two  verv  dilTereiit  views 
were  held:  one  ot  which  was  sn|)|)orte(l  bv  the  y'reat  aiitlmritv  of 
Ptolemy,  the  other  by  that  of  l'oin|innins  Mela.  I'tolerny  believed  that 
the  continent  of  Afri(ui  extended  to  the  South  I'ole,  besitlcs  reaching  so 
far  eastwaril  as  completely  to  enclose  the  Indian  ()c<'an.  Ports  on  the 
we-steru  coasts  of  islands  like  .lava  and  the  Molnccas,  J'tolemx'  rcuardcd 
as  ports  of  a  ureat  eastern  continent  connecting  Africa  with  Asia. 
lI|)on  this  view,  it  would  oi' coin-se  be  impossible  for  European.s  to  reach 
Asia  bv  anv  southern  oceanic  route. 

I'omjionins  ]\Iela  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He 
was  tile  author  of  a  little  book  on  geography  which  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  among  the  monks  of  the  Spanish 
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peuiu.-iula,  ol'  wliifh  Mrla  liiin.st'lf  \\:is  a  native.  Accnnlinfr  to  Mela, 
the  African  continent  (Fijj.  ."»l)  nowlicrc  extends  so  far  south  as  tlic 
equator,  but  terminates  about  five  degrees  to  the  noi-th  of  ii.  His  views, 
however,  were  not  in  all  resjiocts  more  eneonraiiini;  to  niai'inei's  than 
those  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  Mela  «iio  |io|iniarize(l  tlie  division  of  our 
"lobe  into  five  zones.  He  was  a  man  of  svniinetrieal  ndnd,  who  liked 
to  see  tliintrs  nicelv  balanced.  He  knew  there  was  a  fritrid  zone  to  tlu! 
north,  and  he  correctly  inferred  the  exi.stcncc  of  another  at  the  south. 
In  one  other  respect,  his  inference  was  not  so  fortunate.  If  the  occiin 
freezes  near  the  pole,  why  siiouldn't  it  boil  at  the  ei|iiator?  Aeeordinir 
to  Mela,  the  torrid  zone  was  a  glowing  gnlf  which  no  mariner  could 
cross.  The  north  temj)erate  zone,  accoi'diiig  to  this  ingenious  writer, 
was  balanced  by  a  temperate  zone  at  the  south,  which  he  called  "Oppo- 
site World."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  churcluneu 
as  to  the  existence  of  this  Ojjposite  World,  and  some  thought  that  it 
would  hardly  do  to  admit  its  existence,  since  its  human  inhabitants,  if 
there  were  any,  must  be  cut  oft'  by  that  flaming  gulf  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.  Unless  the  reader  understands  these  conflicting  opinions 
of  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  he  cannot  hope  to  understand  how  America  came 
to  be  discovered.  Among  the  great  men  who  put  them  to  the  test,  the 
first  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  was  born  in  l.'!!t4  and  came 
to  be  known  as  Henry  the  Xavigator  {Fig.  32) ;  for,  although  he  made 
no  voyages  himself,  he  founded  the  most  illustT'ious  school  of  mariners 
that  ever  existed.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Prince  Henry  was 
half  an  Englishman,  being  own  cousin  to  King  Henry  V.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  man  to  entertain  the  idea  of  jilanting  a  new  Europe 
in  the  outlying  heathen  parts  of  the  earth.  In  an  expedition  into 
Mf)rocco  in  1415,  Henry's  curiosity  was  excited  liy  travelers'  tales  of 
gold  on  the  Guinea  coast.  Dreams  of  wealth  conspired  with  genuine 
scientific  thirst  for  knowledge  to  urge  him  forward  in  the  work  of  ex- 
])loration,  and  to  this  he  consecrated  his  life.  Before  his  death  in  1460, 
his  captains  had  ventured  a  thousand  miles  into  the  Atlantic  and  begun 
the  colonization  of  the  Azores,  while  the  Madeira  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands  also  were  settled  by  Portuguese,  and  their  ships  had  skirted  the 
African  coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone. 

This  glorious  enterprise  had  its  dark  and  shameful  side.  In  order 
to  obtain  resources  for  such  costly  work,  Henry  obtained  from  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  a  grant  to  the  kingdom  of  Portug-al  of  all  such  heathen 
coasts  as  his  mariners  might  discover.  The  pojie  made  this  grant  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  current   in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  that  all 
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tile  siirliice  of  uiir  jihinrl  iiol  alrcaily  in  pos.-^cssidii  ul'  soiiif  C.'lii-i.><ti:iii 
sovereifi'ii  was  the  |)i-.>|MTiy  nf  the  impc,  as  God's  vicegerent,  to  bestow 
u|ioii  whomsoever  lie  woiilil.  In  ilic  exrrcisc  of  llic  anlli(iril\'  tlins 
jiianlcd  to  PortllgJil,  ni^üriu^  liy  iIh'  Immlrrd  were  kidna[)|icd  IVoni  tlie 
AlVican  coast  and  caiTiccI  tu  I'mlnual,  In  \iv  sold  iisnallv  as  lionse- 
servanls  or  wm-ki'i-s  in  the  lici<l>.  Su<'li  \\ci-c  tlic  Ix^inninu's  ahonl  14  10 
ol"  llial    iViiiliU'nl    instiimion,   siascrx',  in    its    niodci'ii   connnrn-ial    I'orni. 


Fig.  32. — Henry  tlie  Navi^-ator.     i  From  Majm's  "  I'rinir   Ilinr.v  ihu  Navigator.") 


It  is  curious  that,  just  as  the  white  shivery  inherited  from  anti(|uity  had 
evervwliere  pas.sed  into  the  milder  form  of  serfdom,  this  new  form  of 
the   monster  of  ini(|nity  should   have   Kegun    to  rear   its   head.      lint,  as 

we  shall  hereafter  .see,  the  evil  would   not  have   1 n  .-(■i'ion>  Imt  for  the 

diseoverv  of  America  snddenlv  o])eninL:'  an  iinineiisc  licld  lor  the  em- 
ployment  of  cheap   unskilled    lahor. 

When  the  Portuoniese  captains  reached  Sierra  Leone,  wliere  the 
A('ri<"in  coast  begins  trending  eastward,  the  time  wa-  at  hand  when  the 
view.s  uf  Ptolemy  and  Mela  were  to  be  tested.     In  1471,  a  voyage  wa.s 
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made,  the  sisruiticauce  of  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  attention. 
In  that  vear  two  captains,  Santarem  and  Escohar,  passed  Sierra  LeoTie 
and  saik'd  eastward  until  the  coast  tuoii  a  sucUlen  turn  to  the  south. 
So  persistent  were  these  mariners  that,  ijuite  overcoming  tiicir  dread 
of  tiie  boiling  ocean,  they  actually  crossed  the  equator  and  kept  on 
five  degrees  further  without  getting  scalded,  until  either  tlieir  food  or 
their  patience  g-ave  way  as  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
This  news  was  brought  liack  to  Lisl)on  in  the  sjtring  of  1472.  It  was 
a  complete  refutation  of  ilela's  theory,  but  left  it  jiossiblc  that  PtohMiiy 
might  be  correct.  At  all  events,  even  if  there  were  an  end  to  tliat 
disappointing  coast,  it  was  clear  tliat  the  voyage  to  Asia  must  l)e  a  very 
long  one,  much  longer  than  had  been  antii'ipated.  The  cpiestion  tiiere- 
fore  necessarily  arose.  Have  we  been  pursuing  the  right  route,  or  is  there 
a  better  one"?  This  question  was  asked  within  the  next  two  years  liy 
the  King  of  Portugal.  The  j)crson  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  one 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  that  time,  Paolo  Toseanelli  of  Florence, 
a  man  then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Tlie  (piestion  was  as  follows: 
"Is  there  any  .shorter  route  to  the  land  of  spices  than  we  art'  trying 
to  find  by  way  of  Guinea  ?"  Toseanelli's  reply  was  jjrompt  ami 
deci.-*ive  :  "  There  is  a  shorter  route  ;  you  nuist  sail  directly  westward 
across  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  order  to  bring  tlie  matter  within  the  com- 
prehension of  any  intelligent  mariner,  1  enclose  a  map  (Plate  Y.), 
showing  the  general  nature  f>f  the  route  and  the  position  of  C'ipango, 
the  island  described  by  ]Marco  Polo,  which  is  the  destination  at  which 
you  should  first  aim." 

It  happened  that  about  this  tiiue  there  was  living  upon  the  island 
of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  group,  a  young  navigator  named 
Cluü,stopher  Columbus.  Little  is  known  about  liis  early  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  of  hundjle  origin.  His  father  was  a 
wool-comber.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Christopher  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  but  the  basis  for  it  we  do  not  know.  Somewhere  he 
picked  up  a  good  education,  insonnieh  that  he  could  write  Latin  and 
understood  such  branches  of  mathematics  as  bear  upcui  navig-.ition, 
besides  being  widely  read  in  matters  relating  to  geography.  In  his 
early  years,  he  seems  to  have  made  voyages  to  the  Levant,  and  may 
have  crossed  swords  with  Turks.  He  lias  been  accused  of  having  now 
and  then  taken  his  turn  at  piracy,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  disprove 
this  calumny.      It  arises  from   confounding  him  with   a  famous   corsair 

named  Colombo,  «ho  lived   at  al t  the  same  time,  but  who>e  career  is 

sufficiently  well  known   to  show  that    he  was  in  no  way  implicated  with 
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till'  frrcal  (li>covcrri-.  Scimcwiicrc  :il)iiiil  1)7(1,  ( 'lii-i>lii|ihci-  (  oliiiiilnis 
(Fig.  33)  \\\\\\  his  linillici-  r>:iT-|lii)lninc\\ .  ai'i-ivcd  in  l,i>l)iiM,  \\lic|-c  llicv 
seem  to  have  suppcirtcd  tliciiisclvcs  liy  iiiakiii«;  charts.  ( 'hristuplici-  soon 
married  a  lady  above  iiiin  In  social  position,  the  dauLjhter  <>f  an  Italian 
marinernamed  Bartliolomew  rerestrelo,  wiio  at  the  linii' ol' his  de.-itii  was 
governor  of  the  island  ol'  Porto  Santo.  This  marriage  led  (  'iihind)Us  to 
live  for  more  than  a  year  ii])on  that    island.      There  was  Ixnn  his  ehlesi 


Fig.  33. — Christopher  Columbus.     (From  a  rare  iiiilettorid  proof.     Collection  of  Haiiiptun 
L.  Cai-SDii,  Es(|.,  I'hiladilpliia.) 

son,  Diego;  and  many  years  alter\var<l  l)iegi)  ('oluniliiis  told  l^as  Casas 
that  it  \va.s  during  his  father's  residence  upon  that  little  island  thai  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  westward  in  search  of  ^\sia.  Now,  that 
was  about  1473.  Notice  well  the  seipience  of  dates.  Santareni  and 
Kscoliar  bring  home  their  discouraging  news  in  .\])ril,  I47l^;  the  next 
year  Chi'istopher  Columbus  ajijicars  to  hax'c  formed  a  scheme  for  trying 
another  route.  He  was  dwelling  in  the  very  track  of  Portngue.se  dis- 
covery.    We  have  his  own  word  lor  it  that  he  himself  accompanied  at 
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least  one  of"  the  Portuguese  expeilitions  ;  for  aught  we  know,  he  may 
have  beeu  in  that  which  returned  in  1472.  However  this  may  be, 
when  we  come  to  the  summer  of  1474  we  find  him  writing  to  Tosca- 
nelli  and  asking  the  same  question  which  had  lately  been  asked  by  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Toscanelli,  in  his  reply,  indicates  his  pleasure  at  the 
interest  whicli  a  practical  niariuer  shows  in  the  (luostion,  and  lie  says  in 
substance  :  "  I  cannot  do  better  than  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
and  map  which  I  lately  sent  to  the  King  of  Portugal." 


Fig.  34. — Beliaim's globe.     (From  Krctzschmer's  "  Die  Entdeckung  Amerikas,"  Berlin,  1892.) 

This  correspondence  took  place  just  eiglitcen  years  before  ('ohuiil)us 
started  on  the  ever  memorable  voyage  wiiicli  brouglit  the  earth's  two 
hemispheres  togetlier.  During  all  that  time  Columbus  kejit  Toscanelli's 
ma|>  ;  he  had  it  with  him  on  his  voyage,  and  shaju'd  his  course  in 
accordance  witli  its  indications.  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  Indies  he  had  tliis  map,  along  with  otliei 
Vol.  XXI.— (i 
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(Idciiiiicnts  i)f  (_'()lniiil)iis,  ill  liis  possession.  It  is  now  suppusc«!  tu  lie 
lost;  l)Ut  lliinus  in  Sp:iin  have  liccn  xi  carelessly  kepi  thai  one  <'aiiniil, 
be  sure  that  what  is  sii](|)iiseil  In  lie  lost  may  not  at  any  time  turn  up. 
\\'illi  the  aid  of  Martin  IJehaim's  ulniie  (  h'iu'.  '■'>  I)  and  'rdseaiieili's  letter 
it  is  nut  (lilliciill  1(1  reecin>tniet  the  principal  lea  I  nri'^  of  the  map;  and  as 
regards  the  position  of  ('i|ian^ii  upon  il,  and  the  (listanee  |-e(piire(l  to  he 
traversed  in  order  to  reach  it,  wc  have  precise  information,     'roscanelli's 

opinion  was  based   n{ a  Mnnder  so  fiigantic  a>   to  show   more  vividiv 

than  anythin«;  else  the  vagueness  oi'  Kiiro|ican  knowledge  oi'  Asia  at 
that  time.  I  suppose  the  blunder  must  have  started  in  his  iiiisuuder- 
staiiding  st)ine  of  Marco  Polo's  Chiiiese  iiieiisures  of  (listanee.  At  all 
events,  Toscanelli  extends  Asia  so  llir  east  as  t»  bring  Cipango  into  the 
Gulf  of  Me.xi(!o,  stretching  from  about  the  site  of  New  ()rleaiis  down 
to  that  of  the  city  o<"  (Juateinala.  Columbus,  therefore,  would  not  need 
to  sail  more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  order  to  reach  .lapaii.  I'pon 
this  calculation  ("olumbus  himseli'  improved.  'roscanelli  ealcnlatcd 
the  ecpiatorial  cireiimfereuee  of  our  globe  as  rather  inon»  than  20,000 
miles;  Columbus  followed  Ptolemy's  estimate  of  21,(i00for  that  cir- 
cunifereiiee ;  when,  tiierefore,  he  came  to  put  'roscanclli's  elong-ated 
Asia  upon  his  own  smaller  globe,  il  I'caclicd  about  a  thousand  miles 
farther  <'ast,  thus  bringing  Japan  very  near  to  tlie  actual  longitude  of 
Hayti.  Thus  did  Columbus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  westward 
voyage  not  exceeding  8000  miles  from  the  ('anary  l-land-  would  bring 
him  into  the  Asiatic  world;  and  evidently  that  was  a  shorter  route  than 
any  that  could  be  found  by  sailing  round  Africa,  even  should  that  con- 
tinent prove  circuninavigal>le.  It  is  obvious  that  this  colossal  blunder 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  Columbus.  If  he  had  calculated  that 
distance  at  10,000  m-  12,000  miles,  there  would  have  been  no  point  in 
his  .scheme.  \\'heu  he  laid  it  before  the  Portuguese  court  and  rer|nesti(l 
ships  and  men  for  the  vovage,  the  great  obstai'lc  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter was  not  men's  disbelief  in  the  earth's  sphericity,  but  the  objec- 
tion raised  by  certain  siiri'wd  IJ-bon  geographers  that  he  had  greatly 
overestimated  tlie  length  of  Asia.  Here  it  was  not  ignorant  prejudice; 
against  which  he  was  contending,  but  a  geograpliical  o|iinion  which  w(! 
now  know    to   have   been    inoi'c   correct    than    hi^   own. 

To  meet  the  oli'iection- nrL;cd  against   liiiii,  ( 'olnmlius  brought  forward 
all  till'  arguments   he  could  think  of,  to-d.-iy  (|noling  ver.ses  from  Scri])t- 

iire,  to-morrow   remarking   upon    the   ai'rival  of  -Irangc  <lriftw I    upon 

Kiiropean  coasts,  and  the  next  day  repeating  tales  of  corjises  of  strange 
race  borne  from  some  westward  land.     The  (piestiou  has  sometimes  been 
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askwl  it'  he  could  ever  luiNc  licai'd  "f  N'inlaiid  an<l  tlic  voyages  of  the 
NorthnuMi  thither.  B()oi<s  iiave  l)eeii  w  ritten  to  prove  that  Colunihiis 
was  led  to  his  enterprise  by  reading  "Adam  of  Bremen,"  or  perliaps  i)y 
a  ijrief  visit  to  Iceland,  which  he  appears  to  have  made  in  1477,  al>ont 
four  years  after  his  scheme  was  matured  in  his  mind.  How  easy  it  is 
to  fancy  that  Columlms  luin'ht  have  looked  into  "  Adam  of  itrenicn," 
and  then  have  gone  to  Iceland  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting,  with 
the  aid  of  native  scholars,  the  Flat  Island  J3ooI<  and  the  mantiscripl  of 
Hauk  Erlendsson.  "  .Vh,  yes,"  we  seem  to  hear  him  .saying,  "  the.'!e 
fellows  discovered  America  five  centuries  ago.  I  lia\c  learned  all  ahout 
it  ;  hut  I  will  keep  my  knowledge  to  myself,  and  thus  ae(|niic  the 
creilit  of  having  discovered  America!"  'I'o  look  at  things  this  way, 
ho\vever,  is  to  read  them  in  the  light  ol'  our  prtv-ent  l<no\\le(lge,  which 
Columbus  did  not  possess.  It  was  not  his  jiurpose  to  discover  a  new 
continent,  and  indeed  he  went  to  his  gravi'  without  ever  suspecting  that 
he  ha<l  d(uie  so.  His  purpose  was  to  prove  to  unwilling  antagonists 
that  a  Westward  voyage  of  ."jOOO  miles  wnuld  bring  him  to  .lapan. 
Now,  if  he  had  been  able  to  say  that,  live  hundretl  years  before  his  time, 
certain  Icelandic  mariners  had  sailed  west^vard  and  found  a  continental 
mass  of  land  which  extended  southward  to  the  forty-first  or  forty -second 
parallel,  coidd  he  have  desired  a  more  crushing  argunii'Ut  with  «liieh  to 
convince  his  antagonists?  Wiy,  such  an  argument  would,  at  any  time 
during  those  eighteen  years,  have  been  almost  enough  of  itself  to  have 
given  him  the  men  and  ships  for  which  he  \\as  pleading.  To  mv  nnnd, 
therefore,  his  silence  about  Vinland  is  positive  pro((f  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  may  add  that  not  only  does  Columbus  never  men- 
tion Vinland,  but  none  of  his  actions  ever  betray  a  consciousness  that 
anything  is  to  be  gained  by  turning  his  prow  in  that  direction. 

How  the  negotiation  with  the  Portuguese  court  might  have  eniled 
had  it  been  confined  to  a  settlement  of  the  gcogra])hieal  <|Ucstion  purely, 
we  cannot  tell.  In  1474  Portugal  was  in  no  condition  foi-  maritime 
enterprises.  Even  thost'  on  the  African  coast  were  discontinued  until 
1484.  This  \yas  because  all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  needed 
for  the  war  in  which  she  was  engaged  with  Castile.  It  was  in  1484, 
when  the  .Vfrican  voyages  were  being  renewed,  that  (  'ohniilius  (Fig.  ■"lö) 
again  pressed  his  suit.  The  king  thought  lii>  terms  \(t\-  high,  and  hence 
some  modern  biographers  have  taken  their  cnc,  iijiliraiding  ('olnnd>ns 
as  a  mean-spirited  creature,  who  ought  to  lia\-c  \wvu  willing  to  work 
from  a  disinterested  love  of  science,  and  not  to  charge  a  liiuli  |)ricc  for 
his  services.      Las  (,'asas,  the   noble   friend  of  Columbus,  takes  a  ditl'er- 
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eilt  view,  and  «■iiniiiiciids  liiiii  iinsliiitrillv  Inr  the  lol'tv  .-iKitiidc  wliicli  lie 
always  assiinicd.  'Ilic  nason  Inr  tliis  dill'creucc  «!'  view  is  that  Las 
Casas  undorstdod  liis  IVieiid,  while  the  modern  biographer.s  referred  to 
do  not  understand  liim.  Like  sonic  other  jjreat  men,  Cohimbns  was 
more  or  less  of  a  religions  enthusiast.  His  leadinji;;  ohjcct  in  life  was  to 
fjet  il|i  a  new  ci'Usadc  anil  drive  out  of  l-",iii-(i|ir  llic  Tiirk^,  wIkhii  lie 
liatcd  liiitii  as  eiieinics  (if  ( 'hristiaiiitv  and  as  destro\tTs  iil'thc'  cninincree 


Fid.  o,").— Clirislnplur  ('uUiiiilms.     (.U'ter  an   iinlcttcifd   jiroiif  by    Mi^rulli.      CuUeeliuii   nf 
Hiunitton  L.  Carson,  Ksq.,  Philadclpliiii.) 

of  his  nalivc  (ieno.-i.  His  nhjcct  in  tiiidint;- a  slmi't  rniite  tn  the  indies 
was  to  secure  fur  hiiiiscif  and  the  ( 'hrisliaii  prince  whn  iniiiht  he  iiis 
jiatrnii  a  goodly  slice  of  tiie  wealth  ol'  the  Indies  ;  cndiigii,  at  all  events, 
to  set  on  foot  a  crnsaile  which  should  ecli|isc  all  that  went  hefore  it. 
Should  all  else  fail,  he  liiipcd  liiinsclf  to  aei|nirc  i-cs(inrees  fit  for  e((ni|)])ing 
an  arnn'.  \\  hilc  holding  these  views,  his  natural  denieaiKir  was  hiftv, 
though  ])lcasant.      It  seemed  to  come  natural  to  him  to  address  crowned 
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heads  as  if  he  were  tlieir  e([ual.  In  tlie  present  instance,  lie  demanded  (if 
tlu'  Portiitruese  kiua' tiiat  lie  should  lie  made  udvernor  or  vieerov  of  sncli 
heathi'n  coasts  as  he  might  visit,  an<l  that  he  should  have  a  royalty  of  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  on  all  the  priifits  of  the  enter])rise.  This  was  no  more 
than  Prince  Henry  had  more  than  once  granteil  to  fortunate  discoverers  ; 
but,  coming  from  this  low-b<  rn  Italian,  the  proposal  seemed  exi'ravagant. 


Fig.  ;iti.--ls;ihclla  the  CatlKilic.      (Prescott's  "  Ffiiliiiand  ami  Isabella.") 

Would  it  not  he  better  to  entrust  the  enterprise  to  some  Portuguese 
captain,  and  thus  protect  home  labor?  So,  after  obtaining  Columbus' 
plans  and  .sailing-directions,  the  king  basely  sent  out  a  couple  of  ships 
to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  with  secret  instructions  thence  to  sail  west- 
ward in  search  of  land.  But  after  a  few  days  the  courage  of  these 
bold  mariners  oozed  away  ;  and  upon  their  retreat  to  Lisbon  the  trick 
came  out,   and   Columbus,   in  great   indignation,   left   the  country  and 
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carried  liis  ])r(i|)iis:ils  to  tlic  Spanish  monarclis.  Tlicro  is  a  tradition, 
jierhaps  not  vcrv  well  sn|)])(>rtr(l,  llint  at  sonic  time  lie  made  ])iii]iosals 
botil  to  Genoa  ami  to  X'ciiicc  ;  il'  lie  did  >o,  it  niiu;!!!  |)os>ilil\  liavc  licen 
in  l-lSö.  \n  tiie  follow  inj^  year  we  lind  him  in  Spain.  It  was  not  a 
favoral)le  time  for  maritime  entcr|iriscs.  Spain  was  just  cntciint;-  upon 
tlie  lonij  war  whirli  t(  iiniiiatrd  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
(iraiiada;  and  while  that  was  «^oiny' on  it  was  useh'ss  iiir  ( 'olumlms  to 
ho]K'  to  fxt't  much  attention  at  court.  On  at  least  two  occasions  lie  tried 
to  ohtain  sn|)port  from  wealthy  nohlemcn  ;  hut  (Jiiecii  Isahella  (  l^'ii;'.  .■><!) 
Would    not    ijraiit    the   reiiui.-itc    licenses,  l)ccau>c   >lic   prcfeiTc<l    that    the 

profits  of  any  such  enterprise,  if  c\  er  undertaken,  should  c ■  inl(j  the 

royal  treasury.  At  one  time,  Colnmlms  sent  his  brother  liaitliolonicw  to 
England  ;  hut  Henry  VII.,  who  was  always  very  caution-  \\licn  it  eanic 
to  putting;  out  money,  dallied  with  the  piopo-nl  until  it  was  t<io  late. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1  IcST,  the  great  (iiiestioii  as  to  .\fri<a  was  decided. 
Bartholomew  Dias  passed  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  and  entered  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  did  uot  attempt  to  cro.ss  it.  Bartholomew  Columlnis 
was  in  the  ship  which  made  this  nieniorai)le  voyage,  and  the  news  of  it 
stimulated  Christo])her  to  renewed  exertions.  Fie  was  more  than  ever 
(•(Uivinced  that  his  |)rop(>sed  route  would  be  mucli  more  direct.  .\t 
lengtji,  after  the  Mirreiidcr  of  (iran:i<la  in  .I:iiniar\',  1  Jil'J,  ( 'olnmliiis 
obtained  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  sovereigns.  During  a  visit  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Rabida  he  aroused  the  interest  of  sc\-ei'al  learned  men  : 
among  others,  Juan  I'crc/.  who  had  once  been  the  (|nccn"s  confessor. 
Among  his  other  sup))ortcrs  were  Alon/o  <  ^nintanilla,  Raphael  S;inchez, 
and  Luis  de  Santangx'l.  The  |)rincip,il  diniculty,  just  as  in  I'ortngal, 
was  ('ohimbns'  high  prie(>.  'i'he  (|uci'n  was  nnwilling  to  grant  sncli 
terms;  the  nctrotiations  were  broken  otf,  and  ('olnnibus  had  .-ilrcadN' 
started  for  France,  when,  on  the  interposition  ol"  Saiitangel  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  queen  clianged  luM'  mind,  and  a  courier  was  sent  after 
Columbus  to  call  him  back. 

The  summer  of  \  V.)'l  was  occupied  in  preparations.  So  gretit  was 
the  unwillingness  of  seafarers  to  venture  ujion  such  a  voyage  that  it  was 
ne(»ssarv  to  offer  jail-birds  their  freedom  on  condition  of  sailing.  Three 
ship.s  were  fitted  out  :  the  Santa  Maria,  belonging  to  .Inan  de  La  Co.sa, 
one  of  the  most  distingnishcd  mariners  of  the  age;  the  I'inta,  com- 
ma nded  I  ly  Martin  i'inzon,  a  flourishing  shipmaster  of  i'alos  ;  and  the 
XiiTa,  commanded  bv  his  younger  brother,  N'incciit  I'inzon,  who  after- 
ward ac(|iiircd  a  very  high  reputation  as  an  explorer.  l"he  final  depart- 
ure was   from    the  Canary  Islands   on    the   litli  of  September.      In    those 
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dav.s  of  imperfect  nautical  iii-trimicuts  it  was  ciistiniiary  to  sail  first  to 
tiic  right  panillel  of  latitude,  ami  ihcn,  rolluw  that  |)arallcl  tu  the  <lcsti- 
nation.  An  entrv  in  C'olumlnis'  loghnok  on  the  day  of  leaving  the 
Canaries  .says  that  he  does  not  intenil  to  swerve  from  his  westward 
course  until  he  sees  the  coast  of  Japan  rising  before  him.  One  of  the 
cliief  difficulties  of  the  voyage  was  the  (h'ead  of  tile  sailors  at  venturing 
so   far   out   upon   an    unknown   sea.      In   those  days,  when   men   really 


Fl(i.  37. — Ferdinand  tbe  CatUuiic.     iPiescott's  "  Ferdinand  and  isjibella.") 

believed  in  the  existence  of  i'uchanted  land-,  there  was  no  telling  what 
one  might  come  upon.  .Serious  alarm  was  caused  by  the  deflection  of 
the  compass-needle,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  observed.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  weird  little  instrument  was  gettiusr  bewitchetl ;  but 
Columbus  was  ready  with  a  scientific  theory  which  served  to  calm  the 
agitation.  After  they  had  ])roceeded  more  than  a  thou-sand  miles  with 
the  trade-wind  directly  astern,  the  sailors  began  to  wonder  whether  it 
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Wdiild  ever  (lianpo  so  as  to  favor  tlicii'  return.  l'"ortuiiat(lv,  wliilc  tliis 
siihjcct  was  under  discussion,  even  tiie  steady  trade-wind  iiail  a  Inlet'  tit 
of  ineonstancy  and  blew  for  a  ti'w  iioin-s  in  their  laces,  nnieii  to  the 
general  relief.  From  the  start  Cohnnbns  kej)t  two  different  reekoninijs 
of  the  distance  sailed  :  a  correct  one,  which  he  kept  to  himself;  an<l  a 
false  one,  understating  the  distances,  which  he  showed  daily  to  his  crew. 
No  doubt,  this  was  very  sinful  ;  but  it  is  to  !)<■  feared  that  without  this 
|)reeaution  the  desired  coasts  would  never  have  been  reached.  After 
travellinir  some  2700  miles,  which  the  crews  understood  to  be  about 
2000,  ('olunibus  liimself  becaiue  somewhat  an.xious,  and.  liarinu  lest  he 
should  be  passing  to  the  north  ol  Japan,  clianiicd  his  course  a  couple  of 
points  to  the  southwest,  the  elTeet  of  which  was  to  bring  him  upon  one 
of  the  llahauia  Ishnuls,  instead  of  the  coast  of  Morida.  Land  w.-is  at 
length  desci'ied  on  the  i2tli  i>l'  (  )ctober,  old  style,  coi'respondiug  to  the 
21st  ui'  Octiibei',  new  style.  it  was  a  small  island  inhabit(<l  b\'  naked 
savages,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  called  ( iiianaliani.  The  pious 
C'olumbus  called  it  San  Salvador;  but,  althoniili  both  those  names  still 
remain  u|)on  the  ma]>,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  which  of  the  islands 
was  calle<l  (luanahani  in  Columbus'  time.  The  (|uestioii  is  one  over 
which  mueh  time  lias  been  sjieut,  but  it  eaii  liardly  be  said  to  haxc  any 
importance. 

For  a  moment,  the  exultation  over  the  discovery  of  land  was  not 
impaired  by  doubts  ;  for  Marco  Polo  had  led  Coliunbus  to  expect  to 
tlu<l  near  the  Asiatic  coast  islands  iuhabiled  bv  savages.  His  first 
curiosity  was  to  know  in  w  liicli  ilirection  were  the  nearest  line  cities  with 
gold  and  other  jirecions  things,  and  he  understood  the  natives  to  say 
that  he  uuist  go  soiitliward  ;  following  this  hint,  be  was  soon  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba,  where  \\r  found  po|)ulous  villages  with  evidences 
of  cidture  decidedly  above  savagerv.  At  this  point  in  his  diary,  we 
come  upon  the  first  mention  of  tobacco  bv  any  civili/ed  man.  He  found 
the  natives  smokina'  cigars.  < 'onversatioiis  between  S|ianiai<ls  and 
American  aborigines  must  have  been  rather  droll  affairs,  and  it  was 
easy  fi>r  Columbus  to  gather  from  them  siKth  information  as  he  desired. 
At  all  cNcnts,  he  liincied  that  his  infbrniants  told  him  he  was  upon  the 
Asiatic  mainland  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  was  rather  surprised  to 
see  no  traces  of  the  high  civilization  described  by  Marco  Polo.  ]■  "rom 
this  moment  until  the  end  of  his  life  a  strange  pathos  hangs  over  his 
(Uireer.  In  the  pni'suance  of  a  scientific  theory  he  had  accomplished 
])erhaps  the  greatest  feat  of  daring  that  history  has  witnessed  ;  he  had 
done  something  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  be  done  but   once 
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iu  the  ciirwr  of  uiankiiid — he  had  hrought  the  two  hriiiisplicrcs  together. 
Yet  this  had  not  been  his  purpose;  th(>  weaitii  (jl'thr  Indies,  which  was 
to  he  (k'voted  to  the  holy  crusade,  was  as  far  oil'  as  ever.  I5ut  lliat  lie 
(lid  not  realize  ;  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  we  see  him  trying  to  convince 
himself  and  others  that  he  had  done  wiiat  he  set  out  to  do.  His  whole 
future  career  thus  heeomes  puz/.U'd,  and  iVom  thi-  llowcd  much  nnha|ijii- 
uess.  Well,  if  this  was  the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  rich  i^land  ("ipango 
would  be  found  by  retracing  his  course  eastward  ;  he  had  [irobably 
passed  to  the  north  of  it,  as  he  had  feared  ;  so  he  sailed  eastward  along 
the  C'nban  coast  until  one  fine  day  Martin  Pinzon,  whose  Pinta  was  tiie 
swiftest  of  the  three  shi])s,  sailed  away  from  him.  A  few  days  later, 
Cohuubns  traversed  the  Windward  Passage  and  came  upon  the  coast  of 
tile  island  since  known  as  Haiti  imt  «hicli,  because  it  renuiided  him  of 
some  scenes  in  Spain,  he  called  Hispaniola,  or  Spanish  Land.      Hearing 


Fig.  oS.— a  Hispaniola  wigwam.     iCIiarton's  "  Vo.vasviir.^,  "  vol.  iii.) 

that  gold  was  to  be  found  to  the  .south,  he  felt  that  this  might  be  Cipango, 
though  he  had  not  expected  to  find  it  so  near  the  continent.  At  this 
point  the  jiroceedings  were  interrupted  liy  an  untoward  accident.  La 
Co.sa's  shi]>,  till'  Santa  Maria,  largest  and  best  of  the  three,  ran  aground 
and  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  Nothing  was  now  left  but  the 
Nina,  and  the  need  for  a  speedy  return  to  Spain  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  Columbus.  The  discovery  of  land  must  be  announced  as  .soon 
as  possible,  and  the  work  must  be  resumed  with  more  ample  resources. 
Even  now,  Martin  Piiizon,  who  would  ])robably  arrixc  first  in  the  Old 
World,  might  be  meditating  treachery  against  the  Italian  adventurer. 

But  the  Niiia  would  not  hold  all  the  cumpanv,  so  it  became  neces- 
sary to. leave  forty  men  behind.  On  Christmas  Day,  a  blockhouse  made 
of  the  timbers  of  the  lost  ship  was  com])leted,  and  called  La  Navidad,  or 
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Nativity.  Ect'orc  l(>aviiiLr  tlic  coiintrv  C'olnnil)us(I'i,ATK  \' I.jauain  iiicl 
I'iiiziiii,  wlici  liatl  Ikcii  stc>|i|iinü-  to  trade  with  tlic  natives,  anil  who  lia<l 
ready  some  excuse  i'oi'  liis  desertion.  'I'lie  two  .-lil|i>  >laile<l  out  toi^cllier, 
the  I'inta  iiaving-  liad  lier  f'oreriütiinti-  daniaiicd  so  ihal  she  could  no 
hiugcr  outsail  her  consort.  I'^indin;;  the  ti'ade-wind  dead  ajiainst  him, 
Columbus  struck  northward  as  Car  as  the  thiity-scventh  |)arallel  ;  and 
ath'r  a  terrible  storm,  in  which  the  two  ships  were  linalK-  sepaialed,  he 
came  to  one  of  the  Azores,  wjierc  he  was  very  rudely  treated  hv  the 
Portufjuc.sc  inhabitants.  After  another  storm  he  was  driven  into  Lis- 
bon, while  I'iu/on  was  carried  lo  iiayomic  In  l'"|-auce.  'Hie  news  which 
(Johunbus  broujiht  was  anythinjr  but  welcome  in  I'ortuaa!  ;  but  the 
impruileuee  of  oll'ending-  Spain  was  .-o  lai'  nndcrslood  that  he  was  courl- 
eously  treated  and  allowed  to  ])rocee(l  on  his  wa\.  The  reliirn  of  ihe 
Nina  to  Palos  was  the  occasion  of  y;reat  i'eioicin<i-,  and  ( 'olumbus  was 
the  idol  of  the  hour.  He  had  been  but  a  few  hoins  ashoi'e  when  the 
Pinta  arrive<l  trom  Bayonuc.  Her  commander  had  sent  a  messenii:er 
across  the  IVreneos  to  the  S|ianish  sovereiiiiis,  f>ivini;'  his  own  ver>ioii 
of  the  voyage  and  re(|uestint;  an  interview.  Now,  on  reaehinL:;  I'alos, 
his  nerves  gave  way  and  he  kept  out  of  sight  as  nmcli  as  possible. 
I'rcsentlv  came  .-i  message  from  the  sovereigns  to  Cohnnbus  to  wait 
U|i(in  thi'm  al  conri  al  Uai'celoiia,  while'  I'iii/on  was  coldK  informed 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  see  him.  A  lew  da\s  aftei'wai'd  this  captain 
died,  either  from  the  haivlshijis  wlii<'h  he  had  undergone,  oi',  as  some 
|)eo])le   sai<l,  of  violent    chagi'in. 

The  I'ceeption  of  ('olumbus  at  Uai'i-eloua  was  the  eidmin.-iting 
moment  in  hit^  life.  He  had  with  him  sundry  tropical  products,  besides 
half  a  dozen  red  men.  He  had  not  seen  any  of  .Marci)  I'olo's  cities, 
but  believed  that  he  had  come  \vr\  near  them  ;  and  who  coidd  uainsav 
him"?  It  was  a  moment  of  such  trium|>h  as  has  been  \onchsafed  to 
few   men. 

'flic  unsoundness  of  the  tiieorx'  upon  which  all  the  ai'tois  in  this 
scene  of  welcome  were  proceedin«;'  is  curiousK'  shown  in  the  name  L;i\en 
to  the  law  ny  \isitors  whom  Cohnnbus  had  brought  willi  him.  They 
weiv  called  Indians;  and  from  that  <lay  In  this,  and  no  doiibl  for  .all 
future  time,  the  aborigines  of  America  ha\e  been  and  will  be  known  .as 
Indians.  Hut  whv  Indians,  if  Ihev  came  (Vom  -lapan'.'  üecanse  in 
those  (lavs  the  name  "  India  "  in  c<immon  pai'lancc  was  mci'cK'  a  vague 
designatiim  for  anything  and   cxeiythiug    .\siatic    lying  beyond    Persia. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  I'-uropc  in  general  showed  no  great 
ex(!iteraeiit   over  what    had   hapjtencd.       In   some  cities  of   Italy  verses 
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were  .suno-  in  the  .streets  over  tlie  v<)vay;e  wliicli  liad  discovered  islands 
at  so  great  a  distance ;  in  England  some  attention  was  given  to  the 
matter,  and  apparently  Henry  VII.  was  imlincd  to  icgrct  his  excess  of 
cantiiin,  for  we  shall  see  him  within  five  years  sending  (lut  .lohn  C'ahot  ; 
but  the  interest  was  mainly  confined  to  the  iSpani.~h  peninsula,  and  there 
it  excited  contention.  The  King  of  Portng-al  maintained  that  the  lands 
found  by  Columbus  came  within  the  donation  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  to 
the  Portuguese  crown.  The  question  was  referred  to  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  who  hajipened  to  be  a  Spaniard,  but  in  this  case  clearly  attempted 
to  do  even-handed  justice.  He  selected  an  arbitrary  Micridiau  about  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  and  decreed  that  whatever  heathen 
lands  not  alreadv  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Christian   power  should 


ii. 
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be  discovered  to  the  east  of  that  meridian  should  belong  to  Portugal, 
iiut  anv  that  were  discovered  to  the  west  of  it  should  be  the  property 
of  .S])ain  ;  it  made  no  difference  liy  what  |)eople  the  discovery  might  be 
effected.  Xo  matter  by  whom  discovered,  all  heathen  lands  must  thence- 
forward go  either  to  Portugal  or  to  Spain — a  rather  (mjoI  arrangement, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it.  It  afterward  led  I'rancis  1.  of  France  to 
the  mocking  incjuiry  whether  it  had  i)cen  made  in  pursuance  of  l^ither 
Adam's  last  will  and  testament,  and.  if  so,  where  the  i'o]\v  was  Uejtt. 
The  King  of  Portugal  was  not  satisfied;  and  the  next  year,  14!I4,  a 
treatv  was  made  at  Tordesillas,  l)v  which    the  line   of  di'inarcatiou  was 
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moved  270  leagues  furtlier  we.st.  Tliis  revisioTi,  wliidi  was  saiictidiuil 
by  the  l)0|)e,  jd'eseiitly  resulted  in  giving  Brazil  to  l*(>ituj;al. 

The  second  voyage  of  Columbus  was  a  very  ditt'erent  all'aii'  \hn\\  the 
first.  It  was  not  necessary  now  tu  fni])ty  the  Jails.  lie  sailed  with 
.seventeen  fine  ships,  carrying  l.")()()  men,  among  them  many  hi<;h-liiiiii 
eavaliersjust  rcturne<l  fr()m  the  war  in  Italv.  This  great  expcditiuii 
discovered  several  of  the  Les.'ser  .\ntilles,  whei-c  for  the  first  time  cixil- 
ized  men  were  horrified  at  the  evidences  of  cannibalism  which  they 
encountered  ;  portions  of  liununi  bodies,  cured  in  smoke,  linng  from  the 
roofs  of  the  cabins,  as  we  would  hang  hams  or  strings  of  onions,  'i'hese 
man-euting  Indians  were  called  C'aribales  or  ('annibalcs,  iVnm  which 
iiave  come  our  words  "Carib"  and  "eannib.al."  On  reaching  the  coast 
of  lIis|)aniola  the  Spaniards  found  that  their  little  colony  had  been 
destroyed — not  one  of  the  firty  men  was  left  to  tell  the  tale;  but  from 
Indians  they  learned  that  there  had  been  tierce  (piarrels,  \\hicli  ended 
in  the  massacre  of  all  the  strangers  by  the  rcil  men.  It  was  not  a  cheer- 
ful beginning.  The  first  work  incnnd)ent  on  Cohnnbns  was  to  found 
a  colony  with  his  1. ")()()  men.  .\  town  was  built  and  called  Isabella. 
And  now  the  worst  trials  of  C'ohnnbus'  life  were  beginning.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  his  work  of  discovery  should  have  been  encnmbered  by 
the  thankless  task  of  governing  an  unruly  edniiiiuiiity.  These  men  had 
conic  out  in  the  ho])e  of  finding  goUl  growing  on  i)iishes  ;  and  when 
they  were  c.onfront(>d  with  all  the  hardshi])s  attendant  upon  a  new 
colony  they  laid  the  blame  upon  this  low-boi-n  Italian  adventurer,  by 
whose  absurd   stories   their  sovereigns   had   been  fooled. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  Columbus  took  three  small  caraveks  and 
started  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  leaving  his  brother  Diego  in  com- 
mand of  the  little  colony.  He  passed  through  the  Windward  Passage, 
discovered  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and,  retunn'ng  iinrthw.nd.  >kirte(l  the 
sonthei'n  coast  of  ( 'uba  nearly  to  its  western  end,  where  it  trends  to  the 
s(iiithwar<l.  I'>v  c(ini])aring  the  coast  with  his  Tuseanelli  map  he  arrived 
at  the  eonelnsioii  that  this  must  be  the  country  which  we  now  call 
Cochin  China,  and  he  was  so  satisfied  of  this  that  he  turned  back  when  a 
few  more  miles  would  have  brought  him  to  the  Yucatan  Channel.  Here 
there  occurred  a  scene  which  modern  writers  usually  misrepresent  in  a 
most  ludicrous  and  disei-editable  manner.  The  great  |)ilot  La  Cosa 
was  .still  with  Columbus,  and  agreed  with  him  that  they  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Asiatic;  continent.  The  opinion  of  every  one  of  the  sailors 
was  asked,  and  all  agreed  that  so  vast  a  coast  as  that  which  they  were 
skirtius  never  belontred   to  an   island  :   but,  as   there  were  doubters  and 
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scoffers  in  the  little  colony  of  Isabella,  Columbus  (Fig.  40)  had  these 
opinions  put  in  the  form  of  depositions  before  a  notary  public,  and  these 
depositions  contained  a  clause  which  sounded  less  grotesque  to  mediaeval 
ears  than  to  ours,  to  wit :  "  If  I  ever  deny  that  I  have  said  what  I  have 
said  to-dav,  may  my  tongue  be  slit."  This  slitting  the  ti])  of  the  tongue 
was  the  recognized  punishment  for  serious  lying.  Out  of  tliese  facts 
modern  writers  have  made  the  storv  that  Columbus  forced  his  crews  to 


Fui.  411.— ('uhimbi-is.      (After  portrait  in  Paulii  Giuvin,  "  Elugia  Vinirum  litUua  virtute 
illustrium,"  Basel,  1596.1 

declare  tlitit  tliev  were  on  the  Asiatic  coast  i)v  thretitening  to  cut  out 
their  tongues  ;  and  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  have  been  raised  in  lioly 
horror  at  such  a  dishonorable  and  tyrannical  action.  But  the  original 
document  may  be  seen  at  Madrid  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  the  Indies, 
and  it  is  printed  in  full  in  Xavarrete's  great  collection,  which  may  bo 
read  in  idmost  anv  great  library.     There  is  nothintc  in  the  document  to 
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sliow  tliat  Columbus  thrcatciicd  aiiylxxly,  or  tliat  all  the  o])iiiions  were 
not  freely  and  spontaneously  <ri\-en,  as  tliere  is  no  i-easoii  tu  (liinl)i  tiiey 
were.  The  fuss  wliieii  modern  wi'iters  have  made  dnct  tlii>  all'aii'  is 
simply  ridiculous. 

The  return  voyage  to  l.~aliiila  can-ii-d  llir  .~liip~  anmnd  the  south 
side  of  Hispauiola,  thus  proving  llial  it  was  tini  Mimil  f(.r  Ja])an,  so 
tliat  tlic  I m/zle  became  greater  tliaii  evei'.  (  )n  ai-i-i\inu  a1  Isalielin  il 
was  ton nd  thai  IJai'tlinlnniew  (  nhnnlius  iiad  come  upon  liie  scene  and 
taki'U  eoniniand.  Tilings  were  in  a  frigiitlnl  state.  Scmie  cil'  the  cava- 
liers liad  eiiMie  iiiU  in  upen  re\iilt,  and,  tu  wdA  to  the  tiiiiilih\  there  was 
an  Indian  war  on  hand.  Sneh  bad  news  went  liunie  lo  Spain  that  tiie 
sovereigns  sent  out  a  pi'iv-nn  named  .\gnadii  In  in\-e>tigate  the  sitnalinn. 
This  Agnado  was  won  oxci-  by  the  maleimlent-.  xi  that  when  he 
decided  tn  return  to  Sjiain  in  1  \'.H\  {'nhnnbiis  thcin<iht  it  best  to  go 
with  him  and  be  able  to  present  his  ow  n  stniw  The  eliiei'  sdin'ce  of 
triini)le  was  the  disgust  at  not  finding  rieiies  :  and  tiie  h<ild  nl'  ( 'dlnmbus 
n]Hin  tlie  sovereigns  was  weakcn<cl  by  the  I'aet  that  his  enterjirise  thus 
tiir,  instead  of  beiug  a  som-ce  of  gain,  was  a  heavy  linrden  upon  the 
8|)anish  treasury.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  uiulertaUing  would 
have  been  abandoned  but  for  the  fact  that  in  14!l()  gold-mines  were 
discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  (he  island.  This  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  colony  from  I.sabella  to  the  southern  coast,  and  the  founding  of 
a  city  which  was  called  San  I)oniingo,  after  the  patron  saint  of  Colum- 
bus' father. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  ('olunibus  that  he  had  in  Spain  a  |i(iwerl'ul 
and  nnscrn|)ulous  enemy.  The  council  for  the  Judies  had  been  consti- 
tuted, and  at  its  head  was  Juan  dc  Fonscea,  occnpaut  of  many  bishop- 
rics, but  best  known  as  Bishop  of  Biu'gos.  This  Fonseca  was  a  bold, 
pu.shing,  coarse-fibred  luan,  of  a  ty|>e  not  uneonnuon,  who  seems  to 
have  had  an  ingrained  antipathy  to  whatexcr  was  refined  and  high- 
niinded.  He  was  once  siuibbed  by  Queen  Isabella  for  rudeness  to 
('olumbus,  and  hated  him  with  a  deadly  hatred  (or  the  ivst  of  his  life. 

f'or  the  |)resent,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sovereigns  was  shown  by 
aTi  edict  wliieli  threw  open  the  navigation  of  the  Indies  to  all  mariners 
who  could  e(|uip  vessels  fiir  the  purpose.  This  overthrew  the  monopoly 
which  had  been  granted  to  ('olumbus;  but  beyond  this  no  exidences  of 
])ersonal  dissatisfiiction  were  shown  him.  A  new  ex]iediliou  was  fitted 
out,  with  which  he  sailed  in  the  spring  of"  14i)S,  intending  to  search  for 
Cipango  in  a  somewhat  more  southerlv  <lireetion  than  he  had  heretoioi-e 
taken.      The  result  was  the  discoveiv  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
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c'untineut  of  South  America,  at  the  iiiouili  dt'  the  Orinoco  River.  This 
was  a  great  surprise.  Columbus  well  understood  tliat  a  river  so  enor- 
mous could  not  be  produced  except  upun  hind  of  continental  dinir  ii- 
sions,  but  not  yet  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  had  reached  a  new  world. 
This  laud,  he  thought,  might  be  that  upon  which  iiad  been  planted  the 
Gtirdeu  of  Eden,  and  he  iimcicd  that  tlie  terrestrial  paradise  migiit  still 
be  situated  anions;  the  siunmits  of  the  loftv  mountains  which  sent  down 
this  .stupendous  body  of  fresh  water.  After  skirting  the  coast  for  a 
short  distance  he  crossed  to  San  Domingo.  Things  were  in  worse 
shape  than  ever.  A  scoundrel  named  Roidan  liad  stirred  up  rebellion 
against  Rartliolomcw,  and  the  affair  had  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
civil  war.  The  sturdy  Bartholomew,  however,  was  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the  Indians  were  beaten  off,  and 
all  might  have  gone  well  had  there  lieen  no  interference ;  but  now 
there  came  upon  the  scene  one  Bobadilla,  whom  the  sovereigns  had  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  upon  the  island.  Matters  seemed  so 
serious  that  they  clothed  him  witli  power  to  arrest  persons  and  send 
them  home  to  Si)ain.  Xow,  this  Bobadilla  was  a  creature  of  Fonseca, 
and  his  first  act  was  to  take  side  with  the  rebels,  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  the  brothers  Columbus,  and  send  Christopher  in  irons  on  board 
ship.  This,  however,  was  going  too  far.  The  sovereigns  had  not  con- 
templated such  high-handed  proceedings.  On  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
at  Cadiz,  Isabella  sent  for  him  and  wept  over  his  ill  treatment,  while 
Fonsi'ca  was  sharply  rebuked. 

Yet  once  more  the  heroic  Italian  was  to  be  sent  u]iou  a  vovage 
of  discover)-,  while  the  work  of  governing  unruiv  Spaniards  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  other  hands.  This  fourtii  and  last  vovage  differed  in  its 
purpose  from  the  earlii'r  ones.  It  was  called  tortli  by  a  great  achievement 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese.  In  14II7,  Vasco  da  Cania  (Fig.  41)  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  crossed  the  Indian  Oct'an  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  two  years  later,  there  was  no  douiit  as  to  wiiore  he 
had  been.  There  was  no  ]niz/,le  about  the  coast  lie  had  visited.  It  was 
that  of  Hindostan,  and  his  ships  were  loaded  with  the  richest  goods 
of  the  east.  At  this  moment  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  Portugal  had 
been  in  tlie  rigiit  and  Spain  in  tiic  wrong  in  the  luetiiods  pursued. 
The  object  of  Columbus  was  to  remetly  the  (Htliculty  l)y  Unding  tiie 
Strait  of  Malacca,  through  wliich  Marco  I'ol.i  luid  onci-  -ailrd  from 
China  to  Hindostan.  It  may  be  ~aiil  that  the  rcpiuation  of  .bi])aii 
had  seriously  sufl'ered  from  the  results  of  ivccnt  vcyages.  Joini 
Cabot   anil    his   sou,    in    1  I!t7    and     ll'.IS,    had   crossed   tile    .Vtlantic   bv 
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iKntlurly  rnutes,  aud  lumid  :i  Imw  liuji:  w  ildcnif,-.-.  What  we  mnv  call 
the  Cipango  boom  was  at  an  ciid,  and  the  Hindostan  hooni  was  i4i|ki-- 
niost. 

It  was  evident  tliat  the  tnuihles  in  Hispaniola  Juid  heen  larji'elv  dne 
to  tlie  inij)atienee  of  Spaniards  at  l)ein<j  e(innHandcd  hv  f'oreifjuers.  A 
strong  governnuiit  wa>  rcciniivd,  and  tor  that  ]>in-pcisc  the  sovereigns 
sent  Nicolas  de  Ovundo,  half  knight,  half  priest,  a  ineniher  of  one  of 
the  military  orders  of  \\hi<'h  S])aniards  wore  so  fond.  This  Ovando 
was  a  mild,  dapper  litllc  man,  gentle  in  manner  and  soft  in  speech  ;  Imt 
a  sterner  disciplinarian  never  liveil.  There  wa>  no  such  thing  as  stand- 
ing II])  against  his  will  ;  and  if  ever  a  commiinitv  was  rnled  with  a  rod 


Fl<i.  41.-  Viisro  da  fJatna.      I  rrnni  Kugo's  "  (k's<-Iiii-liti'  des  Zeitalters  der  Kiildickuiifii'H.") 

ol  iron,  it  was  I  li-paiiiola  tinilcr  this  slim,  fair-haifi'd,  gentle  priest. 
H<'  conld  do  things  as  cruel  as  Xcro  with  as  little  compiiiiclion  and 
witli  as  much  grace  as  he  wiitdd  pick  nj)  a  lady's  fan. 

Ovando  came  to  Ilisjianiola  in  lö():i  with  a  fleet  ot'  tliirtv  ships, 
hritiging  more  than  "JÖOO  peojilc  ;  for  gold-mitiing  hail  liegiin  to  he 
pri>lital)l(>,  and  the  nativ(!S  were  being  enslaved  bv  hiindri'ds.  <  )n  a 
.summer  day  of  ]öO"2,  (^oliimbus  arrived  in  the  harbor  with  four  small 
caravels  and  about  löd  men  ;  with  him  were  his  brother  i'.artholomew 
and  his  younger  son  l-"crdiiiand,  then  a  bov  of  fom'teen  vears.  This 
Ferditiand    lived  to  become  one  of  the  ijfcatest    scholars  (»f  the  aire,  and 
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has  Ict't  us  a  l)iiii;i-:i|)li\'  nt'  his  llilhci-  wliicli  \\  ashiiifi'ton  Irviiitr  h>iig 
ago  riglitly  caHcd  "  tlii'  cDnicrstonc  of  American  history."  In  Fcnli- 
iiand's  hook  we  have  a  most  gra[>hic  account  of  tliis  last  eventful 
vovage  of  liis  father.  He  had  been  told  not  to  stop  at  San  Domingo 
on  the  wav  out,  l)nt  he  migiit  land  there  (Ui  the  return  voyage,  l)y  which 
time  it  was  hoped  that  all  the  troubles  would  have  been  quieted.  .\s 
one  of  iiis  ships  needed  repair,  however,  Columbus  entered  the  harbor 
and  asked  jiermission  to  land  tnr  that  ])nrpose.  Now,  the  soft  little 
Ovando  was  one  of  Fonseca's  creatures,  ami  with  him  were  the  rebel 
Roldan  and  that  Bobadilla  who  liad  sent  Columlius  home  in  fetters.  It 
was  not  a  friendly  company,  and  their  only  answer  to  Columbus  was  a 


Fig.  42.— Columlius.      (After  ULiintinj;  in  Ministry  of  .\laiini'.  lladrid.) 


brutal  order  to  leave  the  harbor  and  go  about  liis  business.  Such  was 
the  treatment  which  this  great  man  received  from  these  worthless  wretches. 
But  for  once  the  mills  of  God  ground  with  encouraging  speed.  .V  tl(>et 
of  twenty  shijis  was  ready  to  sail  for  Spain,  taking  lioldan  and  Bobadilla 
with  an  enornions  treasure.  In  one  of  tlu'se  sliips  was  a  ipiantity  of 
gold  consigned  to  Colmnbus  hini.self ;  as  he  left  the  harbor,  he  warned 
his  insulting  enemies  that  a  hurricane  was  approaching  and  they  woidd 
do  well  to  delay  their  sailing.  He  then  ran  his  shijis  to  a  sheltered 
cove  not  far  distant  and  awaited  the  tempest;  but  the  sea  was  smooth, 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  these  landlubbers,  scorning  good 
advice,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea.  lu  the  hurricane  which 
Vol.  XXI.-7 
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soon  came  ii|>(m  llicin  ncai-ly  all  llic  sliijis  jicrislicd.  Uulilan  ami  l'xiha- 
(lilla  wci-c  ainoiii;-  tlic  (Imwiicd,  while  one  of  tiu'  low  ships  that  were 
saved  was  tlio  one  which  carried  ( 'ulmnlius'  (Fijf.  42)  |)n)j)ertY.  In  this 
event  voun":  Ferdinand  saw   the  haml  ol"  Providence. 

It  will  1m'  rcnicmlicrcd  that  mi  his  sci'iuiil  xovage  Cohnnlius  mistook 
the  southern  coast  ol'Ciiha  tor  that  of  Cochin  Cliina.  lie  now  ielt  sm'e 
that  1)\-  pursuing  it  some  distance  i'artlier  lie  slionhl  reach  tlie  Strait  of 
Malacca,  tlirongli  which,  of  course,  he  could  enter  the  Indian  <  )cean. 
He  may  oi-  may  not  hy  this  time  have  heard  of  the  Yucatan  C'iiannel, 
which,  as  we  shall  sec,  had  been  tliscovcred  in  14!)7  ;  but  it  is  (|uite  clear 
that  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  insularity  of  ('nl)a.  The  open  water  of 
the  Yucatan  ( 'haniiel  >eems  to  lia\e  jm/./led  him;  for  when  he  stiMiek 
the  coast  (if  Honduras,  trending  southward,  the  revival  of  hope  in  his 
mind  seems  to  he  indicated  by  the  name  w;hicli  he  gave  to  the  ]n-omonlorv 
that  first  caught  his  eye — Cape  Craeias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks  to  Cod.  He 
followed  this  coast  as  lar  as  the  Isthmus  of  I)ai'ien  widioiil    finding   the 

desired   strait;   by  that   tinu'   his  ships  Mere   in   such  bad  t dition  that 

he  felt  it  necessary  to  return  to  San  Domingo,  where  lie  now  iiad  the 
royal  permission  to  laud  ;  lint  in  a  severe  storm  his  vessels  were  w  rcckecl 
and  his  whole  ])arty  thrown  u|>on  the  shor(\s  of  Jamaica.  A  boat  was 
sent  to  inform  Ovando  of  the  disaster  and  ask  for  assistance.  Tt  seems 
incredililc  that  he  should  have  delayed  it  for  nearly  a  year,  until  public 
sympathy  for  the  stran<le(l  men  grew  so  strong,  and  pi'iests  became  so 
outs|ioken  in  upbraiding  the  governor,  that  at  length  he  sent  a  vessel 
which  brought  the  survivors  to  Ilisjianiola.  Thus,  after  such  niiserv  as 
he  had  scarci'lv  euihu'cil  Itefore,  the  great  discii\-erer  retiniied  in  1004  to 
Spain,  to  lind  his  friend,  (ineen  Isabella,  on  her  <leathbcd.  He  was  now 
an  old  man,  ipiile  broken  bv  disajiptiintments  and  liardships  ;  and  on 
.Vscension  Day,  lönil,  he  breathed  his  last  in  a  little  house  which  is  ,~till 
standing  at  \'allailoliil.  Fci'iliuand  says  that  to  the  day  of  hi>  father's 
death  he  kept  hanging  in  his  room  the  fetters  which  Piobadilla  hail 
placed  oil  him.  There  is  great  and  jiathetic  significance  in  the  fiiet  that 
the  local  annals  of  that  citv  make  no  meiiticni  of  the  |iassing  away  of  so 
I'amoiis  a  man.  It  indicates  that  for  the  moment  he  had  sunk  into  a 
kind  of  obsciiritv  ;  vet  we  must  not  make  too  much  of  such  an  indica- 
ti(jn,  foi'  his  son  I)i<ti-o  immediatelv  siieccedcd  him  as  admiral  of  the 
Indies,  and  t\\(i  xcars  later  manieil  the  I'liiicc^-  Maria  de  Toledo,  who 
was  connected  with  the  royal  fiimily.  Somewhat  later,  when  Ovaiido's 
rule  had  become  intolerable,  Diego  Columbus  succeeded  him  as  xiceroy 
of  the  Indies,  and  went  iu  state  to  Sau  Pomingo,  bringing  with  him  hi« 
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Fig.  4:3.— Sebastian  ('al>ot.     (Scycr's  "  Miiiioirs  iif  Bristol,"  v<il.  ii.l 

vioe-qiieeii  and  tlie  usual  ^athcriuii- ot' (-"urticrs.      Fnini  Diego  and  Maria 
are  de.sceuded  the  Dukes  of  Vei'agua. 


It  remains  to  tell  liow  the  discovery  of  America  was  completed.  Of 
the  voyages  that  were  made  in  1497  and  afterward,  it  is  l)y  no  means 
necessary,  in  a  condensed  narrative  like  tiie  |ir<v~ent.  to  mention  all.  I 
shall  deal  only  with  those  whieli  were  ol'  real  hi-torieal  iin|)ortance. 
We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  vovagc  of  -lohn  C'ahot   in  1497  ;  this 
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fhiiioiis    iiiariiicr  \v:is,  ÜIm'   ( 'hI lin~.  :i    iiali\  c  ol'  (  Iciiiki,  liiit    had    livi'd 

t'nr  a  luiiiilx'i'  lit' v<'ars  in  \'ciiict>  lictinc  passiiiL;-  into  tlic  Eiifjlisli  sorvice. 
Jiis  son,  Sri)astian  Cabot  ( l''i<r.  |;J),  lias  l)ccn  called  a  N'iiulian,  and  may 
luive  l)ecn  horn  in  N'cnicc  In  jMii;land  the  l'aniily  lived  al  Üii-tol,  whicii 
was  then  one  oi' 1  lie  most  ciilcrprisinsj;  sca|)orls  in  ilw  kingdom.  'I"hc  news 
1)1"  the  tirsl  vovajiv  of  ('olnnilms  |ii-olialil\  niadc  Ili'in'\'  \' I  I .  ici^itI  lliat 
hf  had  not  aceeptcil  the  ]ii'oposals  made  to  liini  liv  that  mariner's  hrotlier. 
In  1  J!)7,  hl'  si'nt  .lohn  ('ahoi  on  a  westward  \dyauc  in  a  siiiyle  shiji, 
the  Matthew.  Tiiis  was  in  Hat  di-repinl  of  ihe  hnll  ol' Alexandei'  \'l.; 
lint,  while  Henry  was  a  ü'o<id  ('atholic,  «e  can  readilv  nnderstand  that 
he  [laid  to  papal  liidls  as  mueli  respeet  as  sniteil  his  <i\\n  convenience. 
Cahot  crossed  tlie  Atlantic  mostly  aliovc  the  liltieth  par.-dlel.  and  found 
lanil  which  he  supposed  was  ( 'hina  or  some  part  of  the  lei-|-iloi-v  of  the 
poti'ntate  vat;iiely  known  as  the  (Jrand  Khan  of  Tartaiy,  a  name  which, 
like  liulia,  stood  for  almost  anylliin^  in  lh<'  dim  and  shadowv  East. 
On  Cabot's  fetiirn  to  England  he  was  mncli  glorified,  and  the  thrifty 
kini;-  maile  him  a  jiresent  of  ten  ponnds  in  reward  of  his  achievement. 
It  should  be  rememliered,  Iniwi'Ver,  that  the  valne  of  money  at  that  time 
was  nearly  tenfold  what  it  is  to-ilay,  so  that  this  nninilicent  eift  iinist 
have  answered  to  fixe  hnndreil  ihillai's  !  A  second  \ovajic  was  made  by 
.lohn  ("abut  and  his  son  Sebastian  in  1  I!IS.  h'rom  this  timi^  forth  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  father,  while  th<'  son  liefoi-e  lone-  passes  into  the 
service  of  8])ain.  So  little  is  kn<iwii  about  these  twd  voyajres,  that  most; 
of  their  details  are  subjects  of  dispnie  to  the  pi-c-ent  day.  Some  liaNc 
thought  that  ill  the  first  voyage  the  laiidtidl  was  on  the  coast  of  i^abra- 
dor ;  some  maintain  that  it  was  Cajic  Uretou  ;  while,  as  for  th(>  second 
voyage,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  North  American  coast  was  followed 
all  the  Avay  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  but  this  is  not  |irolialile.  It  is 
most  likely  that  both  voyages  wer<'  confined  between  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  Davis  Strait  and  Cape  Cod.  Th(y  contributed 
.searcelv  anvthine-  to  geogra]>hieal  knowleilge.  and  play  but  little  pai't  in 
the  chain  of  causation  which  completed  the  discoveiy  of  America. 
Their  only  historical  significance  is  that  they  gave  England  in  latci'  days 
a  chance  to  lay  claim  to  the  soil  of  North  America,  ou  the  gronnd  of 
Cabot's  discovery  ;  anil  inasmuch  as  I'jigland  had  strength  enongh  to 
sustain  the  claim,  it  thus  acijnired  importance. 

More  than  half  a  cciituiy  elaiised  before  i^ngland  I'elt  any  further 
interest  in  western  voyages,  and  the  i-eason  is  obvious.  Xo  signs  of 
civilization,  no  great  cities,  no  gold-miucs  wei'e  fonud  by  the  Caliots, 
and   the  value  of  the  American  fur-trailc   was  not  yet  suspectetl.     The 
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existence  of  the  X-nvfoiiiiillaiid  tislici-ics,  however,  was  revcalcfl  ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  stout  tishcrmcri  of  I)rittaiiy  and  tiie  IJas^jtie 
provinces  of  Spain  visited  tiic  l)anl<s  of  New  tniuidland  every  year. 
Cape  Breton  is  probably  tiie  oldest  European  name  ujion  tiie  Xortli 
American  continent. 


Fig.  44. — Cabot  tower  at  Bristol.     ("  Proceeilings  of  hoyal  Soric-ty  of  (.'aiiada,"  1807.) 

We  ne.xt  come  to  a  navigator  whose  carei'r  has  until  lately  lieen  the 
subject  of  metre  misiinderstandiuy  and  perplexity  than  perhaps  lliat  (if 
any  other  man  in  history.  .Vmericus  \'es|)U(ins  has  sutfcred  partly 
from  the  scarcity  of  the  original  text  of  his  writiugs,  which  has  caused 
him   to  be   read  in    a    translation   <'ontaining  strange  errors,  and  jinrtly 
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bcratisi'  of  ;i  w  iilcs|)rc;i<l  t'wiiiiu-  tliat  soiiit'  {luci'ptinn  iiiii.-t  li:i\r  l)ccii 
connected  with  iiMiiiinii-  this  continent  America,  iii-icad  nf  (  (ilniuliia. 
'I'liis  last  |)iiiiit  may  lie  at  once  disposed  of  by  sa\iiii;  ilial  llic  name 
America  was  not  oi'iüinally  a]i|)lic(l  to  anv  rcfiion  wliicli  ('oluml)iis  had 
ever  visited,  Ijiit  to  a  portion  <it'  the  coast  of  IJra/.ii,  which  Amcricns 
was  the  tirst  to  visit  and  dcscrilic.  In  tiir  ciuirse  of  ionu  years  of  usa^e 
the  name  came  to  cover  the  wiiole  of  South  America,  and  nitiniatcly 
the  northern  continent  also.  i'nt  that  wa-  not  the  fanh  ol'  \'es|mcins 
or  anybody  connected  with  him.  All  iiamo  of  rontincnts  Jiave  arisen 
from  ^mall    licüinninirs    in  just    the   same    \wi\.       Tin'    wni'ds    '•iMirojie" 


Fig.  A't. — Aiiu'ricii.s  \  <  ...[.ittiu,-.      il  rum  an  ulil   .spani.^h  cn^raviii".     Collectimi  uf  Hainptoii 
L.  Ciirsoii,  ICs(i..  Philadelpliia.) 


and  "Asia,"  which  ai'c  imth  of  I'iioriiiciaii  orioin,  mcaninu' west  and 
east,  originally  designated  oidy  the  western  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  The  name  "  Africa  "  originally  meant  only  what  we  call 
'I'nnis  ;  we  have  alreadv  seen  how  the  name  "(ireeidand  "  at  first  meant 
oid\'  the  green  spot  visiti'd  by  Eric  the  Red;  and  in  just  this  way  did 
the  name  "  .\merica"  come  to  cover  the  western  hemisphere.  Ofcoiir.se, 
noliodv  would    have  thought  of  calling  the  new  world  after  Colnndin.«, 
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becau.-io  niihodv  knew  tliiit  lie  liad  discovered  a  new  woi'ld.  Jjcforc  a 
iianit'  could  he  apjilicd  to  tlir  «cstci'ii  lieini.-;]ilu'rc  it  liad  to  he  known 
tliat  there  was  a  western  heniis]>iicrc  to  he  naniccl,  and  that  knowledge 
grew  up  very  slowly. 

Americiis  Vespuoius  ( Fig.  4."j)  was  horn  at  Kloreuce  in  14.")1  ;  he  came 
of  good  family  and  was  fairly  well  edncateil.  Until  ne^irly  forty  years 
of  age  he  was  employed  in  the  great  coniniereial  house  of  the  Medici. 
At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  sent  ou  an  endtassy  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France.  He  took  great  interest  in  astronomy  and  the  l)raiiches  of 
mathematics  that  bear  upon  navigation,  and,  although  we  know  nothing 
of  his  undertaking  a  voyage  until  ndddle  life,  he  proved  himself  able 
to  calculate  latitudes  and  longitudes  better  than  almost  any  other  sailor 
of  his  time.  He  was  fond  of  colkrting  maps  and  books  on  geography. 
Further  than  this,  we  know  little  concerning  his  career  until  al)out  141)0 
he  was  sent  to  Cadiz,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  commercial 
house  of  Berardi.  He  afterward  married  a  Spanish  lady.  Part  of 
Berardi's  business  was  the  equipment  and  supplying  of  ships,  and 
Americus  had  much  to  do  with  fitting  out  the  second  expedition  of 
Columbus  in  149."5.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship 
between   Vespucius  and  Columbus. 

Yespucius  made  four  voyages,  and  perhaps  six.  Upon  the  first  he 
started  in  14!)7,  upon  the  second  in  1499,  upon  the  third  in  l.'iOl,  and 
upon  the  fourth  in  löO.'J.  He  has  left  us  an  account  of  these  voyages  in 
a  letter  written  in  1504  to  Soderini,  who  was  then  chief  magistrate  of 
I^lorence.  He  seems  to  have  intended  to  write  a  more  extended  narra- 
tive and  to  ])ul)lish  it  as  a  book,  but  seems  never  to  have  found  time  for 
more  than  the  brief  ab-stract  which  this  letter  contains.  The  letter  was 
published  at  Soderini's  request,  by  the  printer  Pacini  of  Florence,  in 
1.50.^.  Only  five  copies  of  this  priceless  work  are  now  known  to  exist. 
For  a  long  time,  its  existence  was  overlooked  ;  but  in  l.ST-J  the  emini'ut 
Brazilian  scholar,  Yarnhagen,  declared  that  it  was  the  original  from 
which  the  Latin  letter,  long  generally  known,  was  translated.  (Juite 
a  number  of  scholars  have  accepted  this  conclusion.  For  myself,  after 
a  long  and  minute  study  of  the  diction  of  this  Italian  text,  I  feel  thoi-- 
oughly  satisfied  that  Yarnhagen's  opinion  is  correct.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  had  long  disused  his  native  Tuscan  speech,  and  it  is 
interlarded  with  sea-j)hrases  in  Sjianish  and  Portuguese;  not  in  tiie 
classical  form  of  thijse  lauguages,  but  in  such  diction  as  one  would  hear 
in  the  forecastle.  No  man  could  ever  have  written  that  letter  l)ut  a 
Florentine  who  had  lived  for  years  with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  seamen. 
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I  s]>o:ik  with  rm|ili;i-is  ii|iiiii  tliis  point,  Ixcmusc  nuist  of"  the  pii/.zk'S 
reganliiis:'  llif  caiccf  nl'  \'cs|mcins  imvc  lifnwn  dut  ut'  :i  siiiolc  error 
contilincil  in  tlic  l,:itiii  xcr-ioii  (jT  the  icttci',  which  tiiis  ll:ili:iii  oriiiiiiiil 
cnalilcs  lis  to  (•(iiTccl.  \'cs|iuciiis  tells  lis  tli:il  in  hilitnde  '2'->'''  north  he 
visited  on  this  lirst  Noyaye  a  place  which  the  Latin  vei'sion  calls  "Pa- 
rias." Now,  "  I'arias"  was  a  nainc  ap|ilicil  In  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
which  Vespiiciiis  \isile(I  on  his  second  voyage;  and  altlmnuh  I'arias 
does  not  lie  anywhere  near  the  twenty-third  parallel,  modern  scholars 
at  once  hej^an  to  siis])ect  that  N'espueiiis  invented  the  account  of  his 
first  voyap'  in  oi'der  to  make  it  aj)pcar  that  he  had  visited  I'arias,  and 
therefore  the  continent  ol'  South  .Vinerica,  one  year  hefore  the  visit  of 
('oliiinl)iis  in  I  IDS,  instead  of  one  year  later.  It  was  assiiin<'d  that  he  did 
this  in  order  to  get  that  new  world,  ol'  which  neither  he  nor  anybody  else 
knew  the  existence,  named  aflei'  himself  instead  of  his  friend  Colnmlins. 
This  is  all  very  silly  ;  we  now  know  that  this  lirst  voyage  had  no  eonnee- 
tion  whatever  with  the  a])pearaiice  of  the  name  "America  "  ii]ion  the  map. 

In   the    Itali; rigiiial,  the    name  ol'  the    place  at    the   t wentv-tliird 

])arallel  is  given  as  "  Lariab  "  instead  of  "  I'arias."  Ijooking  at  the 
coast  of  Mexico  at  that  |)oint,  we  find  that  "ah"  was  a  comnu)n 
termination  among  local  names.  Dismissing,  then,  Venezuela  from 
onr  minds,  and  applving  ,-iinple  eommoii  sense  to  the  understanding 
of  .Vmeriens'  letter,  most  of  the  dilliculty  with  regard  to  his  lirst 
voyage  vanishes.  The  nnmher  of  leagues  run  brought  him  to  a  point 
on  the  sixteenth  parallel,  namely,  Honduras,  at  that  very  c.ape 
which  < 'ohnnliiis  fi\-e  years  later  was  to  call  (iracias  a  Dios:  thence 
passing  throngli  the  Yucatan  Channel  and  crossing  the  (inlf  of  Mexico, 
he  reached  his  Lariab  on  the  site  of  Tampico;  from  which  returning,  he 
passed  between  < 'iiba  and  l-'lorida  at  the  end  (jI  .\piil,  NÜS,  came  ii|) 
our  coast  |M'rhap~  as  lar  as  ('hesapeake  l>av,  then  stood  out  to  the  Her- 
miida  islands,  and  thence  returned  to  Spain.  Such  is  Varnliageu's 
tlieorv  of  th<'  lir-t  N'ovaue  of  N'csjnteius.  I  have  been  alile  to  reinforce 
il  with  verv  impnilant  te^timonv  from  a  map  which  had  long  lain 
iinnotieed  in  the  ducal  libi-ar\'  at  Modi'iia,  until  it  was  brought  to  light 
a  few  vears  ago  bv  Heiirv  llarrisse.  Tin-  ma|)  was  made  shortiv 
bi'fore  November  ID,  1002,  at  \\hieli  date  it  was  sent  I'rom  Lisbon  to 
Hercules,  Duke  of  Kste,  husband  of  Lucrelia  Borgia.  It  was  made  by  a 
Mell-known  draughtsman  at  Lisbon,  named  .Vlberto  Cantino  (Plate 
VII.).  It  shows  the  entire  coast  of  Florida,  with  a  stretch  to  the  north, 
and  it  represents  Cuba  corre<-tl\' as  an  island.  1 ' pon  tile  coast  of  l"'lorida 
are  twent\-two  Sjianish  names,  not  one  of  which  has  rcmaineil  upon  the 
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s])()t.  A  few  of  these  names  are  misunderstood  and  missjielled  l)y  the 
draughtsman,  wliose  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  evidently  \v«al<.  Few 
sights  eould  have  l)een  more  astonishing  to  the  historian  than  this  long- 
negleeted  map,  for  it  absolutely  demonstrates  that  Spanish  setimeu  had 
sailed  between  Cuba  and  Fhjrida  before  November,  1502.  But  appar- 
ently history  preserves  no  other  record  of  any  such  voyage,  and  have  we 
not  always  l)een  taught  that  the  insularity  of  Cuba  was  first  proved  by 
Ucampo  in  löOS?      AVhat  shall  be  said  about  this? 

The  solution  of  the  dilliculty  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
eminent  Spanish  historian,  Herrera,  writing  about  a  century  after  the 
event,  made  a  natural  but  very  grave  mistake.  Herrera  tells  us  that 
Vincent  Pinzon,  in  company  with  Juan  de  Soli.s  and  the  famous  pilot 
Ledesma,  sailed  tt>  the  coast  of  Honduras  in  1506.  He  does  not  give 
manv  details  of  this  voyage,  but  says  that  it  was  made  in  order  to 
pursue  further  the  explorations  just  made  by  Columbus.  Xow,  as 
Columbus  came  home  from  his  last  voyage  in  1-jU4,  Herrera  thinks  this 
voyage  of  Pinzon  was  made  in  1506.  Now,  I  have  proved,  from  a 
comparison  of  old  account-books  of  payments  an<l  receipts,  that  Pinzon 
was  not  absent  from  Spain  during  the  year  150(j,  at  any  time,  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks  ;  so  that  he  eould  not  have  made  a  voyage  that 
year.  Herrera  is  therefore  mistaken  as  to  the  date  ;  he  is  clcarlv  not 
mistaken,  however,  in  saying  that  Pinzon's  voyage  was  intended  to 
supplement  that  of  his  old  com])anion,  Columbus  ;  onlv  it  is  Columbus' 
second  voyage,  and  not  his  fourth,  that  is  meant.  It  w  ill  lie  remembered 
that,  when  ('ohuiilius  returned  to  Spain  in  lllui,  he  bmui^ht  the  reeor<l 
of  his  voyage  along  the  south  coast  of  Cuiia  nt'arlv  to  what  we  know  as 
its  western  end.  In  14'.l7.  therefore,  did  Pinzon  set  out  u|imu  this 
voyage,  which  was  to  sujiplement  the  one  just  made;  he  takes  with  him 

the  famous  ])ilot  Ledesma,  and  also  the  traineil  amateur  in  aslmi i\ , 

Americus,  and  they  make  their  landfall  at  Honduras,  hard  liy  the  s|)()t 
where  Columbus  had  sto]ipetl.  We  thus  get  a  logical  se(|nenee  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  eonneetion  betwei'U  this  vovage  and  Columbus'  fourtli. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by  certain  statements  in  the  contem- 
porary historians,  Peter  ^Martyr,  Oviedo,  and  Gomara,  which  are  unin- 
telligible except  on  the  supposition  that  Pinzon  made  his  vovage  in 
1497  and  149S.  ^\'e  thus  find  that  liistory  does  eontirm  the  Cantino 
map.  That  ma])  agrees  with  the  letter  of  Vespucius  and  with  what  we 
now  see  reason  to  believe  ngarding  the  voyage  of  Pinzon  ;  and  euriouslv 
enough,  another  map  has  lately  come  to  light,  made  in  15lt"J  bv  the 
•Iraughtsman  Canerio,  which  still   fui'ther  contirms  us.      1  am  plea-ed  to 
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atlil  lliat  oiK'  of  till' iircatcst  gconniplicrs  in  Kiir()|>(',  M.  (ial)ricl  Maiccl, 
in  giving  an  aecoiint  of  tliis  argument  of  mine,  lias  dfclarcd  liinisclf 
convinced  by  it. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  tlic  inaj)  made  in  the  year  löOO  by 
the  great  pilot  La  ("osa  (I'latic  \'11  1.  |,  t  lie  earliest  map  which  shows  aiiv 
part  of  the  New  World.  In  U'.H,  La  ( 'osa  had  declared  his  belief  that 
Cuba  was  part  of  a  contiiieiit  ;  in  l-'iim,  he  jiluinly  indicates  its  insu- 
larity; but,  instead  of  giving  geographical  details,  he  tills  the  s])ace  ijciiiiid 
it  with  a  ])icture  representing  St.  ( 'hristopher  wading  across  the  ocean, 
carrying  upon  his  siioulder  the  infant  .lesus,  as  a  message  foi-  the  iiealiieii. 
What  ha<l  ha])pcned  since  1494  to  change  La  Ccsa's  opinion".'  In  1  l!l!), 
Amerii'us  made  his  .second  voyage;  he  was  not  cajitain  now,  as  lie  had 
not  been  liefore.  Alonzo  de  OJeda  was  the  captain  this  time,  and  with 
him  were  Amerieu>  and  La  Cosa  as  ]>il<its.  It  was  soon  after  hi>  return 
from  this  voyage  that  La  Cosa  made  the  map  in  i|Uestion.  Kvideiitly 
Americus  liad  tohl  him  that  Cuba  was  an  island.  It  was  on  this  voyage 
of  1499  tiiat  Americus  visited  the  (julf  of  Maracaibo,  where  there  was 
a  small  Indian  village  l)uiit  upon  )iiles,  somewhat  like  the  old  lake- 
villages  of  Switzerland  ;  the  boats  could  sail  about  among  the  houses, 
and  Vespueius  quite  naturally  called  it  a  little  ^'cnice,  or  \'eiie/.uela. 
The  name,  a^  ii-ual,  has  become  expanded  until  it  covers  a  eonnlry  as 
big  as  France. 

The  third  voyage  in  which  .Vmerieus  took  part  was  made  in  the 
service  of  Portugtd.  We  have  seen  how  (iania  returned  froni  Hindus- 
tan in  the  summer  of  1499.  The  news  detei'mined  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal to  send  a  large  Heet  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  trading-station 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  Tliis  was  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  great  Indian 
empire  which  Portugal  obtained  and  held  for  nearly  a  century,  until  it 
was  taken  away  by  the  Dutch.  The  expedition  set  sail  in  .lanuary, 
1500,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  under  command  of  Pc(lro  de  (  abral. 
In  sailing  down  by  Africa,  this  navigator  took  a  more  westerly  course 
than  anv  of  his  predeces.sors.  l'erha|)s  lie  may  have  Imped  thus  to 
avoid  the  belt  of  calms,  the  nature  and  (causes  of  which  wci'e  not  yet 
understood.  However  thi.s  may  be,  he  got  into  the  strong  current  which 
sweeps  northwestwardly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  thus,  before  he  had  begun  to  realize  how  far  out  of  his 
course  he  was  drifting,  he  saw  land  on  the  starboard.  It  was  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  some  eight  or  ten  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It  was  dif- 
ficult in  those  days  to  calculate  longitude  with  any  ajiproaeh  to  precision, 
but  Cabral  knew  the  king's  .strong  desire  to  have  a  finger  in  the  western 
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pie,  and  he  felt  sure  that  this  huid  must  lie  east  of  the  ]iapal  iii(i'i<liaii.  lie 
called  it  the  Land  of  Parrots,  and  sent  back  to  Lislxm  mic  of  his  ,-hi|is 
with  some  of  those  gorgeous  l)irils  aii<i  tiic  news  of  liis  discovery. 

Of  this  voyage,  it  may  be  n'UiarUed  tiiat,  even  if  ('ohuubus  iiail 
never  lived,  America  would  have  been  discovt'red  at  nearly  tlie  same 
time.  It  would  have  been  aceidentally  discovered  by  Cabral.  He  was 
not  pursuing  any  method  of  ("olumbus,  but  simply  wandered  frcmi  tiie 
track  which  all  the  previous  Portuguese  captains  had  been  following. 
Now,  while  Cabral  continued  his  way  to  Hindostan,  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal was  thinking  iiow  he  might  best  lay  bauds  nn  this  ne\\"  couutrv 
to  the  west.  A  novel  interest  attached  to  it,  for  it  was  clearly  not 
China;  perhaps  it  might  be  the  coast  of  some  of  the  islands  to  whic  li 
Marco  Polo  had  referred  as   Iviny-  in  a  soutln'Hv  dh'ection  from   (  liiua. 


Fig.  46. — The  Nancy  Globe.     (''Magazine  of  American  History,"  vol.  vi.) 


Surely,  it  would  be  well  to  olitain  tlie  servict's  of  some  navigator 
already  familiar  with  western  waters;  so  the  king  applied  tt>  Americus, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  him.  A  small  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  com- 
mand of  a  Portuguese  captain,  wliose  namt>  remains  so  obsc'ure  that 
there  has  been  some  difliculty  in  identilying  him  ;  Init  it  appears  to 
have  been  Nuno  Manuel.  Vespucius  was  chief  pilot.  Starting  in  May, 
1501,  they  .stnick  the  Brazilian  coa.st  at  Cape  San  Roque,  and  spent 
several  months  in  skirting  it,  freipiently  landing  and  making  long  stops 
ashore.  Thus  it  was  on  All  Saints'  Day,  late  in  the  autumn,  that  they 
reached  the  water  ever  since  known  as  Bay  of  All  Saints.  ( )ther  names 
commemorating  this  very  important  voyage  occur  ujion  that  coast. 
These   navigators   had    .seen   rivers  of  such    huge  dimensi<ins   that   tlicy 
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wcic  |)ivp:ir(Hl  for  iVc.-li  w Icrs  of  tliat  sort.     A  yc;ir  hcforc  tlic  vovufrc 

of  whicli  we  arc  spcakiiit;-,  X'iiicciit  I'inzoii  had  Ixcii  sailint;-  olV  llic 
coast  of  I>ra/il,  more  tliaii  a  luiiidriil  iiiilo  out  at  sea,  w  hcii,  ilioniiifr 
liis  l)ncUcts,  lie  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  the  wain-  was  fresh 
enough  to  drink  ;  turning  westward  to  satisfy  liis  cm-iosity,  lie  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  Amazon,  w  liicli  he  I'oniid  to  lieeightv  miles  in  width. 
Ainerieus  and  his  friend-  li.id  hearil  of  tlii<  ri\i  r  and  of  tlie()rinoco; 
hence  when,  on  New  Year's  Day,  l.jl)2,  tiiey  rcaeiied  a  certain  i)ay,  since 
very  famous,  tiiey  at  first  took  it  for  anotiicr  gi-cat  river,  and  called  it 
IJivcr  of  .lanuary,  or  IJio  de  .laneii-o  ;  and  so  thev  kept  on  until  tliev 
reached  the  mouth  of  La  i'lata  ;  here  they  suddenly  cliangcd  their 
course  and  stood  southeast.  .\meiiens,  in  his  letter,  does  not  tell  us 
why  this  change  of  direction  was  niaile,  Imi  the  reason  is  too  ohvious 
to  need  stating.  The  westerly  trend  of  the  South  .\ineriean  coast  ha<l 
already  hi'ought  him  consideralily  to  the  westward  of  the  pa|ial  meridian  ; 
there  was  no  use  in  discovering  any  more  territory  in  that  din'ction,  for 
it  eiiulil  only  iienetit    the  King  of  Sjiain  :  Inn    there   might  well  enough 

he  new  land  to  the  southeast,  .SO  .\ ricus  ran  on  in  that  direction   until 

early  in  April,  when  he  saw  land  heforc  him,  au<l  such  a  land  !  Captain 
Cook,  who  rediscovered  it  in  1770  and  named  it  (leoigia  after  his  king, 
said  it  was  the  viliv-t  spot  he  had  ever  seen  upon  the  liIoIic.  and  he  could 
speak  from  wide  experience.  It  was  a  mountainous  island,  covered  with 
glaciers  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  climate  was  one  |)er])etnal  hiiz/ard, 
insoniueh  that  Vespucius'  sailors  <lid  not  \-entiM-e  to  kind.  l!iit,as  soon 
as  the  shi])s  could  signal  one  another,  they  stood  alioiit  for  home.  The 
course  which  they  now  took  was  |)ecnliar,  and  of  itself  marks  out  \'es- 
pucins  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  daiing  na\igators  that  evei-  lived. 
lie  wished  to  strike  the  African  i'o;i.-~t  at  Sierra  Le<iiie  ;  hut,  in-tcad 
of  iiiniiiiii:  dill'  north  to  the  desireil  latitude  and  then  turning  at  right 
angles,  alter  the  lashiou  of  all  other  mariners,  ineliiding  ( 'oliiiiihiis,  he 
directed  his  jirow  northeastward,  aimiiie-  directly  at  the  -pot  where  he 
supposed  Sierra  Leone  to  he,  and  i'e;ielied  it  according  to  his  ealeiila- 
tions,  alter  a  run  of  400(1  miles.  In  his  letter,  he  iiiercly  states  the 
fluit  without  comnieiit,  as  if  it  were  nothing  unusual.  In  Scptemlier, 
ir)0'2,    he    reached     Li-lioii. 

This  voyage  excited  fiir  more  interest  in  Europe  than  either  the  first 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  hy  Cohnnhus  or  the  voyage  of  (Jama  to  llin- 
(lostan.  These  voyages  concerned  regions  with  which  men  cither  were, 
or  >iippo>ed  themselves  to  lie,  alreadv  somewhat  aei|nainted.  lliit  this 
long  stretch  of  l;in<l  liev<iiid  the    ei|Uator,  and    tlii-   actual    -iglit   of  .\iit- 
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arctic  ice,  were  soinctliiiiji  i|uitc  new.  Tlu'  Af'iicaii  VDVasicrs  lia<l  already 
observed  iiuiny  southern  const<'ilatiiiiis  ;  Imt  \'e.--|)iiciiis  lia<l  |iroceeded 
more  than  ninety  degrees,  or  a  tourtli  of  the  eartli's  circnmt'erence,  from 
Lisbon,  and  had  enteretl  tlie  Antarctic  regions.  \i  will  he  rememliered 
that  the  climate  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  to  a  much  lower  latitude  in 
the  southern  iiemisphere  than  in  the  northern.  I'uMi])i)nius  Mela  was 
right,  then,  in  asserting  the  existence  of  j»)lar  cold  at  the  south.      Was 


Fig.  47. — Lenox  «lobe.     (From  Krctzsclimer's  "Die  Eiitdeikuiia  .\iiierikus,"  lierlin,  IS92. 


he  also  right  in  maintaining  that  the  southern  temperate  zone  contained 
land  inhabited  liv  Inuaan  lieings?  To  he  sure  he  was,  for  had  nut 
Americns  just  explored  such  a  land?  pAidently  this  coast,  which  we 
now  call  that  cif  Urazil,  was  Mela's  "opposite  world,"  about  \\hich  there 
had  been  so  nnich  dispute.  Geographers  had  fallen  into  a  haliit  <>!'  call- 
ing it  the  Fourth  I'art.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  three  parts, 
and  this  hypothetical    land,  in  the  existence  of  which  lew  bclievt'd,  was 
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the  tiiiirlli.  ('aliral  and  \'cs|iuciiis  were  tlicrctorc  l)clic\ril  tu  liavc  I'callv 
discovered  a  new  |)(irti(in  of  tlic  carlli,  wliilc  ( '(iliiiidins  \\a.~  ,-ii|)|)iisc<l  In 
have  merely  tliscovennl  a  new  rdiite  to  lands  already  Ivnown. 

.Six  numtlis  after  his  retuiii  to  i^islxm,  Anieric  lis  wrote  a  k'ttcr  to 
his  (lid  I'riend,  Ldi'enzd  de' .Medi<-i  (son  of  l''raneeseo,  not  the  faiimns  son 
of  Cosmo),  giving  him  a  Krief  Imt  most  interesting  aeeonnt  of  this 
voyage.  Soon  afterward  Lori^n/.o  died,  and  Ameriens  went  loiMli  on 
another  expedition  for  exploring  this  newly  fonnd  land.  in  his  lettei- 
oi'ciirs  lor  the  first  time  the  ]ihi'ase  "new  world."  lie  savs  :  "  W'e 
came  to  land  whieh  it  might  seem  propc^r  to  call  a  new  world,  heeause 
men  were  formerly  in  douht  whether  such  existed."  The  reference  to 
^^eIa  is  as  ohvions  as  if  lie  had  (|noled  his  name.  ( )iie  of  l,<iren/o's 
frieiuls,  the  famous  ar<!hiteet  (iiocondo,  who  was  then  iinilding  a  hridge 
over  the  Seine  at  .\otre  Dame,  happened  to  he  in  FInreiiee,  ami  found 
this  letter  among  Lorenzo's«  efleets.  He  was  miieh  excited  \iv  it,  and, 
on  rctnniing  to  Paris,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  |iiilili>hcd  it  tow.-ird 
the  end  of  löOo,  with  a  title-page  of  his  own  composing,  in  which  the 
little  tract  is  called  "The  \ew  ^\'o|•ld,  or  The  Antarctic  Coast  lately 
diseovere<l  hv  the  King  of  I'orliigal,"  tlins  (|iiaiiitly  accrediting  the  jirin- 
eijial  with  the  deed  of  his  agent.  ()l)scrve  that  it  was  a  new  world,  not 
heeanse  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  .\tlaiilii\  Iml  lieeaii-e  it  was  a 
new   land   south   of  the  ecpiator. 

In  those  (la\'s,  when  men  wanted  a  scieiilille  liook,  instead  of  writing 
one  afresh,  they  would  very  commonly  take  an  ancient  (ireek  or  Ijatin 
writer  and  e(lit  him  with  ad<litions  and  amendments  ;  and  this  putting 
of  new  wine  into  old  hottles  sometimes  had  enrioiis  results.  In  I  .")t)4, 
at  the  little  ci)llege  of  St.  Die  in  the  N'osges  ^lonntaiiis,  not  far  from 
the  liirthplaee  of  Joan  of  Are,  a  little  group  of  scholars  were  making  a 
new  edition  of  Ptolemy,  incorporating  therein  the  maritime  discoveries 
oi'  the  last  few  years.  The  text  was  carefully  edited  hy  a  hrilliant  young 
scholar,  Matthias  Ringmann,  an  expert  in  Greek  and  a  writer  of  charm- 
ing Latin  verse.  The  new  scientific  portions  were  contributed  by  another 
young  professor,  aged  three  and  twenty,  a  native  of  Freiburg,  whose 
name  was  Martin  Waldseemiillcr.  Now,  the  book  was  delayed  because 
Kingmann  had  to  wait  for  a  «M-tain  manuscri|)t  from  Italy,  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  did  not  get  published   until   l-")l;'>;   but  in  Api-il,  1007,  M'ald- 

scemiiller  had  completed  his  new  iiitrodiietion  to  the  I k,  and  just  at  that 

moment  he  received  a  I'^rench  translation  of  the  Italian  letter  which 
Ameiicns  had  written  to  Soderini,  and  which  had  been  published  at 
Florence  in  1500.     This  French  version  was  now  translated  into  Latin, 
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with  many  mif^takcs  wliicli  liavc  ilmic  nuuli  to  ])uzzle  posterity,  and 
Waldseemüller  forthwith  published  his  introduction,  appending  to  it  this 
Latin  letter.  That  little  hook  is  now  very  rare.  Early  in  the  ])resent 
centurv,  a  copy  was  jiicked  up  on  one  of  the  quays  at  Paris  for  a  franc  ; 
hut  the  last  time  that  copy  chanijcd  hands,  it  hrouaht  more  tlian  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  now  in  the  Lenox  Litjrary,  New  York.  In 
this  little  book,  "NValdseemiiller  makes  two  references  to  Vespueius  ;  in 
one  place  he  says:  "Of  late  years,  these  three  parts  (meaning  Eurojie, 
Asia,  and  Africa)  have  hcen  more  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  fourth 
part  has  lately  been  discovered  by  that  ingenious  mariner,  Americus  ; 
wherefore  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  call  it  '  America '  after 
Americus,  a  man,  since  Eiu'opt'and  Asia  took  their  names  from  women." 
Otn-  youthful  professor,  it  will  be  seen,  liked  his  little  academic  Joke. 
Like  a  great  deal  of  professorial  wisdom,  it  ^^•as  all  wrong,  since  Europe 
was  not  named  for  the  fair  Europa,  nor  Asia  for  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Titans.  Neither  was  Brazil  what  the  professor  supposed  it  to  be,  the 
Eourth  Part  imagined  by  Poniponius  Mela. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  tiiat  Waldscemiliicr  iiad  no  intention  of  bringing 
Vespueius  into  comparison  with  (  olumbus,  or  of  e.xalting  him  at  the 
latter's  expense.  On  the  nia]i  wliich  was  made  for  this  eilition  of 
Ptolemy,  and  which  appears  to  have  passed  under  his  own  sU])ervision, 
we  tind  upon  the  Venezuelan  coast  the  iuseri])tion  that  it  was  discovered 
in  1498  by  Christopher  Columbus;  an<l  so  little  did  the  professor  care 
for  his  own  wit,  that  the  name  America  does  not  appear  upon  the  map. 
It  \\ill  be  remembered  that  Ferdinand  Columbus  wrote  his  father's 
biographv,  in  which  he  shows  himself  exceedingly  sensitive  in  reg-ard  to 
that  father's  reputation.  The  slightest  hint  of  disparagement  of  <  juis- 
topher  calls  forth  Fenlinand's  vehement  wratli.  Now,  Ferdinand  was 
a  great  collector  of  books  ;  he  accumulated  not  less  than  i!0,<)()0  volumes, 
wliich  he  left  at  his  death  to  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  there  one  may 
still  find  all  of  them  that  have  not  pei'i>heil  from  negleet.  I'hi  re  you 
may  still  see  the  copy  of  Waldseemiiller's  book,  whicli  Ferdinand  liought 
in  1519,  and  which  remained  in  his  possession  until  his  death,  eighteen 
years  later.  It  was  Ferdinand's  hai)it  to  make  marginal  notes  in  his 
bof)ks,  and  this  little  treatise  has  many  such  marginal  references  ;  but 
opposite  the  passage  where  the  name  Ameri<a  is  suggested,  Ferdinand 
has  no  comment  whatever,  not  even  so  nnich  as  an  exclamation-])oint. 
He  understood  verv  well  that  tliere  was  no  intention  of  deti'actiug  fron: 
anything  which  his  fither  had  done. 

It  was  natural   that  WaltlsccmuUer's  suggestion  should   l)e  adopted. 
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Fio.  4«.— iHTiliuaiiil   Miigfllun.     (Al'lrr  tin-  portniil  by  Selma,   in   Navarrcte,  " Coleccion 

de  los  viagus,"  tum.  iv.) 
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and  Ijefore  1Ö20  wf  l)cgin  to  find  the  name  America  upon  maps,  where 
it  is  invariably  placed  south  of  the  equator,  in  regions  never  visited  by 
Cohimbus.  On  some  maps,  we  find  the  inscription  "  America,  or  New 
World";  sometimes  "New  World"  occurs  alone,  but  likewise  invaria- 
bly south  of  the  equator;  sometimes  we  find  the  inscription  "America, 
or  New  World,  or  Brazil,"  thus  implying  the  e(|uiva]('nec  of  the  three 
names,  the  last  of  which  was  given  to  the  country  when  a  certain  dye- 
wood  was  found  there  similar  to  the  Brazil-wood  which  had  for  ages 
been  brought  from  Sumatra.  This  name  Brazil  supplanted  the  others, 
while  America  became  expanded  so  as  to  cover  first  the  soutliern  conti- 
nent, and  afterward  the  northern,  when  it  had  come  to  be  known  that 
there  was  such  a  continent.  The  first  map  in  which  tlic  d(mi)le  «•ontinent 
a])pears  distinctly  marked  off' from  the  Old  World,  and  bcariiiLr  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  known,  was  the  map  published  by  Mercator  in  1541  ; 
on  that  map,  the  letters  "  AME"  appear  about  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  while  the  letters  "  RICA  "  are  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  But 
the  epithet  "  Indies"  was  far  more  common,  and  the  seventeenth  century 
hatl  come  in  before  "  America  "  was  in  general  use.  To  this  dav,  if 
you  speak  of  America  to  Spaniards,  they  will  almost  certainly  understand 
you  to  refer  to  Snutli  America.  Perhaps  the  late  war  may  serve  to  widen 
the  scope  of  their  tiioughts. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Vespucius  does  not  concern  us  here, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  For  what  reason  we  know 
not,  he  returned  in  XM^Ö  to  the  service  of  Spain,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  Spanish  marine,  that  of  Pilot  ^bijor,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1.^12. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  not  yet  completed  ;  it  was  necessarv  not 
only  to  look  at  the  Pacific  Ocean,  l)ut  to  cross  it,  before  the  geographical 
problem  could  be  fully  solved.  This  gigantic  feat  was  accomplished  in 
lölS-2],by  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Figs.  48  and  411),  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator wiio  had  pnsscil  into  the  Spani.sh  service.  Poyic  Alexander  VI. 
had  not  drawn  any  demarcating  meridian  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  Molucca  Islands,  with  their  wealth  of  spic(>s, 
were  more  or  less  than  1 1-!0  degrees  east  of  the  Atlantic  line  of  demar- 
cation. The  Portuguese,  |)ursuing  their  eastward  routes,  reached  these 
i.slands  in  l-öll.  The  ])urpose  of  ^lagellan's  voyage  was  to  reacii  tlieiii 
by  sailing  westward,  and,  if  possible,  to  assert  a  claim  to  them  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  It  was  in  many  respects  the  most  wonderful  voyage  on 
record.  Magellan  had  to  contend  against  every  hardshi|)  by  wiii<]i 
mariners  can  be  beset — starvation,  scurvy,  mutiny,  shipwreck,  and  the 
Vol.  XXI.— S 
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dread  of  the  iinkiidWTi  ;  Imt  his  steadfast  eoiirajic  smininiriltil  them  all. 
He  started  from  Spain  with  live  ships,  pmsticd  the  .SjuiIi  Anicrii^in 
eoast  until  he  reached  the  strait  which  now  hears  his  name,  whence 
issuing  forth  and  making  northwestward  for  the  e(|Uator,  he  cri)ssed  the 
Pacific  Ocean  where  it  is  widest.  This  voyage  gave  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  Spain,  aud  on  one  of  those  islands  the  hero  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  .«ome  wort]dess_ savages.  Hut  the  circumnavigatidii  of 
the  earth  was  completed  l)y  his  lieutenant,  Klcann.  Of  tlic  live  ships, 
with  liiiii'  cimiplcnicnt  (if  nearly  .'idd  iiicn,  (niK  (inc  ai-rivcd  in  Spain, 
witli  eighteen   ghost-like  survivnrs  In   tell    llie  wniidrdiis   tale. 


^ 

1 
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Fjg.  49. — Ferdinand   Magellan.     1  From  an   wnliMlercil   ))riut  in  lulltiUon  ol    llanii'Iim    I,. 
Carson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  results  of  this  vovage  sixm  Kegaii  to  appeal'  ii|ioii  iii;ip>,  Imt 
thcv  were  too  great  to  he  (|iiiel<lv  apjireeialed.  In  a  map  m.-ide  in  15."}1 
hy  Orontius  Finaeus,  a  French  professor  of  mathematics,  the  North 
American  coast  is  represcnteil  as  the  coast  of  .\sia  ;  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  given  in  its  piroper  place,  while  ahout  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north 
of  it  comes  the  city  of  Pekin  ;  southward  from  this  continent  jut  the 
peninsulas  of  Hindo.stan  and  I'^aither  India,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean 
figures  as  Ptolemy'.s  landlocked  .sea,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  land. 
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To  the  ea.st  of  it  coincs  South  Anicric:!,  liiirly  well  dfliiuatcd,  hut  rep- 
re.^t'iited  as  ooutinuDUs  witli  the  Aiitaivtit-  Continent.  Inilced,  through 
the  remainder  ot"  that  century,  the  tew  navigiitors  wim  entered  the 
Pacific  upon  that  .side  ]>as.sed  throug-li  tiie  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  it  was 
not  until  1616  that  the  great  Dutch  .sailor,  Schouten  van  Horn,  dis- 
covered the  cape   which   terminates  the  continent. 


Fig.  50. — Da  Vinci's  map.    (From  Kretzschmer's  "  Die  Entdeckung  Amerikas,"  Berlin,  ISiC) 

But  the  ideas  of  OrDUtius  were  saiUy  l)cliind  the  age  for  the  year 
15ol.  More  correct  nutions  had  hegiin  to  jirevail  about  löld.  At 
that  time,  somebody  made  a  small  copper  globe,  which  is  now  in  the 
Lenox  Library  and  i.^  commonly  known  as  the  Lenox  (ilobe.  Of  about 
the  same  date  is  a  very  interesting  manuscript  map  (Fig.  50),  which  is 
DOW  in  Queen  Victoria's  lilirary  at  Windsor  Castle  and  is  -iijijio-cd  td 
have  Ijeen  made  by  Leonardu  da  N'inci.  I  j)on  this  globe  aiul  this  Mia|) 
America  appears  as  an  immen.se  island,  not  so  very  unlike  Australia  in 
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shape,  occii|)\ini;'  tlic  ]M>,-iiiiiii  cif  lliazil  ami  (■(imiiitr  a  vcrv  little  iiortli 
(if  tlic  ('(|iiatiii-.  IiiM)iiai'(lii's  iiiaji  is  ]i('rlia|)s  the  earliest  one  "ii  wliieli 
the  naliie  "  America  "  oeeiirs.  To  the  iKirtli  of  it  <'()ine  Cilha  and  the 
(ither  Antilles,  while  I'lurida  appeal's  alsu  as  an  island,  and  Japan 
CDMies  a  little  tu  the  wc.-t  (il'  it.  Hel'e,  I'm'  the  lii'~t  time,  \\r  rea<'h  the 
liiial  ~le|i  in  the  discovcrv  of  America,  which  marks  it  iiif  from  the 
Old  W  <irl<l  liy  the  recoonitiiin  of  an  nci'an  to  the  west  of  it.  This 
result  was  clearly  dne  to  the  arrival  of  I'ortnjriiese  saihirs  at  the  hmgi- 
tnde  of  the  .Moluccas.  Il  was  hnt  a  little  later,  in  I."il7,  that  the  I'or- 
tuiiiicse  I'eached  the  coast  of  China;  and  althon<;li  «jreat  mistakes  ill 
hingitnde  were  then  often  made,  it  was  impossihle  not  to  recotrnize  a 
huge  dilVerence  in  lonj^itiide  hctweeii  the  ( 'liincsc  coast  and  the  rejiions 
vi.sited  by  Coliimhiis  and  W'spiicius.  'I'hroiighont  the  si.\teenlh  cen- 
tury, wo  find  maps  of  the  Orontiiis  type  and  also  those  of  the  liconardo 
type,  hut  the  recoti^nition  of  North  .\merica  as  a  vast  and  distinct  con- 
tinent stea<lily  trrows.  [n  löSO,  Sir  fi-ancis  l)i'ahe  visited  the  coast 
of  California  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Captain  ( 'ook,  two  cen- 
turies later,  that  our  northwestern  coast  was  f'nllv  explored.  It  was  in 
1728  that  X'itus  Bering  discovered  the  strait  which  hears  his  name,  and 
it  was  in  17!i"_*  that  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  jjoston,  in  his  good  ship 
Colmnbia,  sailed  into  the  mighty  river  which  he  named  after  that  sliij). 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  tinishing  step  in  the  discovery  of  America, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Cohimbus  exactly  three  centiiri<'s  before. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SPANIARDS  IN  THE  ANTILLES  AND  MEXICO. 

IT  required  l)Ut  a  few  years  to  sIidw  tliat,  wliatcver  ( '(iliinil)iis  might 
have  achieved,  he  IkhI  nut  t'ultilled  tiie  promise  with  wliich  he 
started  ;  he  had  not  shown  tlie  best  route  to  the  lauds  of  spices  and 
ivory.  It  was  even  doubtful  until  1521  that  he  had  found  any  route 
whatever  leading  thither  ;  and  when  in  that  year  the  news  of  Magellan's 
discoveries  was  brougjit  to  Europe,  it  became  apparent  that  the  route 
was  too  long  to  compete  with  that  which  the  Portuguese  iiail  found  l)y 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Within  three  years  from  that  time, 
navigators  began  that  search  for  a  noithern  passage  which  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1X54,  and  was  then  shown  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  making  such  use  as  they  could  of  the 
discoveries  which  Columl)Us  and  his  successors  had  made.  As  I  have 
already  hinted,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tlicv  might  have  abandoned  the 
West  Indies,  just  as  England  abandoned  the  coasts  discovered  bv  the 
C'abots,  had  it  not  been  that  in  149(5  rich  gold-mines  were  found  on 
Hispaniola.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  the  founding  of  San  Domin- 
go ;  and  by  1502,  mining  interests  had  become  so  large  that  Ovaudo 
brought  with  him  to  the  island  some  2öO(»  colonists.  In  ([ualitv  thev 
were  (juitc  like  the  crowds  that  rushed  to  California  and  to  Australia  in  the 
present  century — a  gathering  of  the  offscourings  ot'  hnnianitv  from  evcrv 
clime.  The  sole  object  of  this  Spanish  company  was  to  get  wealth  (jnicklv, 
by  whatever  means  ;  conseijuently,  in  s])ite  of  all  that  the  home  goveru- 
nient  could  do,  the  natives  were  not  only  enslaved  bv  liundreds,  but 
treated  with  such  atrocious  barbarity  as  makes  the  Hcsii  crec]»  to  think 
of.  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  thev 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery.  Is;d)ella,  in  |)articular.  was 
the  most  devout  of  Catholics,  and  the  animus  of  the  Roman  chnrcli  has 
in  all  ages  been  distinctly  and  strongly  opposed  to  slavery.  An  exce])- 
tiou  to  this  statement  may  be  observed  in  the  attitude  of  the  free  Irish 
laborers  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  century  toward  the  enslaved 
negroes.  But  this  attitude,  which  was  determined  by  prrjndic'i's  based 
on  economic  reasons,  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  general  record  of 
the  Catholic  Church  throughout  its  long  history. 
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At  ;ui  early  iiuiinciil  tlic  Siiani.-li  stAcreigu»  bej;;ui  iiiaUiiii;-  i-iilo  for 
the  protection  of  till'  Aiiicrican  aborigines;  but  sucli  rules  were  pci- 
■sistently  evaded  liy  iiiisynipatlu'tic  officials  iimre  intent  n|win  uain  tlian 
ii])(>n  rifjjliteoiisiiess,  just  as  the  civil  serviei'  reform  rules  df  Id-dav  arc 
evaded  liy  uiu-iuliteous  officials,  from  the  I'resident  of  the  Cnited  States 
downward.  ( )ne  nf  the  worst  sinners  in  this  respret  was  ihemililarv 
|)riest  Ovaiulo,  a  fit  lieutenant  to  the  mauunon-worshippin^  IJisliop 
Fouseea.  When  Ovando  arrived  in  I  lispauiola,  he  found  the  system 
there   )irevailing  to   be    thai    whiih    the   Spaiuards   eallcd    icjKirtiiiiienfo, 

eoneernin"-  wliieli  it  is  emini^h  to  sav 
thai  it  amounted  practically  to  serfdom. 
'1  he  clU'ct  of  Ovando's  measures  was 
totransforni  this  system  into  that  which 
the  Spaniards  called  eiicomiendd,  which 
ainiiunted  piactically  to  absr>lutc  slaverv, 
like  that  with  which  we  were  latelv 
liiiiiiliar  in  our  Simlhci-n  States,  'i'he 
oriji'in  of  the  name  deserves  a  momeiit'.s 
explanation.  Ovando  took  it  from  the 
practices  of  a  militaiy  order  to  which 
he  belonued,  in  which  it  was  customary 
to  cntiMi<t  the  novices  to  some  superior 
<illicer  foi-  instruction  and  discipline, 
whereby  their  souls  Tiiiühl  he  saved. 
iS'((W,  Ovando  was  agent  for  the  most 
Catholic  .sovereigns,  who  hail  recei\ed 
this  New  World  in  charge  from  (Jod's 
vicegerent  on  earth  ;  and  as  such  an 
agent  it  was  his  l)U.sines.s  to  save  the  souls  of  the  New  Wdrld's  taw  iiv  in- 
habitants. He  therefore  followed  the  usage  of  his  order,  an<l  recommended 
th<'  Indians,  in  com|ianies  ol'  fi-om  twentv  to  a  thousand  or  more,  to 
sundry  teachers  who  might  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 
In  every  deed  in  which  these  poor  creatures  were  thus  h;inded  over  to  the 
tend(>r  mercies  of  sonic  flinty-hcartc'd  white  man,  tlie\  were  ex])ressly 
recommended  to  him  foi-  the  good  of  thcii'  souls.  This  rcconini<'ndati(in 
was  the  encomienda  ;  and  in  practice  a  more  iufi'i'iial  system  of  hypocrisy 
never  existed  upon  the  earth,  for  in  ncai'iy  all  cases  the  teacher  of  riglit- 
eousiiess  tin-ne(l  ont  to  be  a  taskmaster  of  the  most  abominable  .sort. 
In  com])aris()H  with  the  black  deeds  which  they  wrought,  the  .story  of 
Tie<jree,  in    "Uncle   Tom's  Cabin,"    becomes    a    storv  of  tenderness  and 
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love.  Iiuliaiis  were  turincntcil  until  in  despair  tlicv  I'ose  again.st  their 
masters.  Such  risings  \ver<'  ]>nt  down  witii  atroeities  sueh  as  Mohawks 
or  Apaches  couhl  hardly  surpass.  Kiugleaders,  to  the  uund)er  of  fifty 
or  more,  would  be  burned  at  the  stake  or  broiled  over  slow  coal-tires; 
their  followers,  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  would  march  up  in 
line,  and,  as  they  passed  a  large  block,  the  stump  of  some  fallen  tree, 
both  hands  would  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  axe,  after  which  they  might 
go  about  their  business.  Maiming  and  nuitilation,  such  as  the  pen 
refuses  to  describe,  were  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Las  Casas 
tells  us  of  one  wretch  who  was  tdrtiirintr  half  a  dozen  chiefs  with  slow 


Fig.  52. — Burning  of  tlie  cacique  Hatui'V  in  Culia.     (From  Cronau's  "Amerika.") 

fires,  when  a  captain,  who  was  taking  his  afternoon  siesta  in  a  cabin 
hard  bv,  called  out  to  him  testily  to  be  (piick  in  dispatching  those 
creatures,  for  their  shrieks  were  disturbing  his  naps  ;  but  this  vile  sin- 
ner, not  wishing  to  lose  a  jut  of  his  entertainment,  tmly  gagu'cd  the 
poor  creatures,  while  he  went  on  enjoying  their  slow  agonies.  The 
book  iu  which  Las  Casas  describes  these  horrors  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
horrible  books  in  print.  This  state  of  things  continued  durint;-  th(> 
administration  of  Ovando.  That  mild-mannered  but  cruel  little  gov- 
ernor  went    home   iu    1509.      W  ith   all    his   faults,   he   had   one   iireat 
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\ii-tiir — lie   was   strictly    lidiicst  ;    and    with    liniiiiillc»   ii|)|)i)rtliiiitios    tiir 
cnriiliiiiLi-   liiinsclf,  lie  went    lioiiic    a    [iiHir    man. 

üviuido  was  succeeded  by  Diego  Cnlinnlni^,  sun  lA'  the  great  admiral. 
The  Spaiiisli  iiopulatioii  of  the  ishiiid  liad  now  JKCDine  consid(>rai)le. 
There  were  many  plantations,  with  great  and  llcmrisiiing  estates,  cnlti- 
valrd  iiy  Indians  under  the  lasli,  while  Inrlhci-  revenues  wci'e  deiiv  id 
from  the  shares  whieii  these  planters  had  in  the  mines,  'i'lii'  lieginnings 
of  something  like  a  Creole  aristocraey  were  growing  iij)  ;  and  as  Diego 
brought  with  him  his  wife,  a  Spanish  princess,  something  (piile  like  a 
little  court  was  held  at  San  Domingo.  Diego  was  nut  a  man  nf  enni- 
manding  intelligence,  like  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  younger  brother 
l'\rdinaud  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  fiir  higher  ty|)e  than  ( )vaudo.  Tie  was 
nut  (inlv  hdiiiiralile  and  ennscientidus,  but  bi'iiad-nnndeil  ami  Imniaiie. 
lie  had  not,  ho\\e\(  r,  the  strength  needed  for  dealing  with  the  Imi'rors 
of  slavery,  which  had  imw  struck  such  deep  root  that  it  required  ,-uper- 
luiman  furec  to  deal  with  il.  Next  year  came  the  heroes  who  wci-e  to 
begin  applying  such  a  supiTlinni.iii  fn'cc.  These  were  a  dnzcn  1  »dnunican 
monks,  who  came  in  I'iKl  and  began  founding  a  monast<'rv  at  San 
]>ominiiii.  ( )ne  cif  llioc  I  luminieans,  nam<'(l  .Vnlimid  .Moutcsinn.  sikmi 
launeheil  I  III'  llmnders  of  the  (  'liiii'eli  against  I  he  sla\'e-iiw  ners  and  llieii- 
])raetices.  The  passions  thn>  ainused  wuc  as  fierce  as  those  which  rageil 
in  .southern  Illinois  at  the  time  when  Lovejoy  suifered  hi.'t  glorious  mar- 
tyrdon;  ;  but  it  was  always  ditfienlt  for  any  excess  of  passion  to  lead  the 
worst  of  Spaniards  to  raise  his  hand  againsi  an  olllcer  of  the  ( 'hurcli, 
and  M(nitesiuo  and  his  friends  wei'e  protected  by  thai  hall-superstitious 
dread,  ('omplaints  against  these  priests  lor  pleaching  polities  were 
sent  home  to  King  {''erdinand,  and  meanwliile  .Miiiite^inn  obtained  the 
staunchest  of  allies  in  the  whole  histofv  of  the  (  liii-l  iaii  (  liiiieh  :  a 
man  in  whom  the  tremendous  force  of  Caesar  or  (Vomwell  was  com- 
bined with  a  divine  beauty  of  character,  such  as  has  not  lieen  sui'passed 
siuc'C  Christ  walked  the  stl'cets  of  .lernsalem.  I.as  ("asas  had  come  out 
in  l.")()2  with  Ovando,  ap|);irently  Ibi'  the  purpose  of  making  money  ;  he 
had  held  slaves  himself,  and  saw  nothing  wrong  in  il.  He  a]i])ears 
always  to  have  tn^ated  them  with  great  kindnos,  while  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  interfere  with  the  cruellies  he  saw  going  on.  in  iöIO,  he 
was  ordaine<l  as  a  priest,  perha|)s  by  one  of  the  newly  arrived  Domini- 
cans, and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Chi'istiau  clergvman  who  took 
holy  oi'ders  west  of  the  Atlantic.  From  time  to  time,  he  pondo'ed  mi 
the  atrocities  about  him  aud  .speculated  as  to  tiic  possible  means  of  reme- 
dying them,  but  he  was   not  at    first   (|uite  an  abolitionist  ;  his  career, 
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like  that  of  Alualiain  Liiiculn,  was  a  ilcvclopnii'iit  i'roiii  tlic  lower  to 
the  higher  plane  ol'  thinking  on  snrh  matters.  Ijas  Casas  (Fig.  58) 
was  stirred  to  his  ilcptlis  hv  the  preaehing  ol'  Montcsjno  ;  the  result 
was  that  in    1514   he   began  his  war  against   slaverv  hv  setting  free  his 


Fig.  rr.:,      l.a,  (  .i-a~.      ,  l  r..iii      l  >.  n\  n      ill    1    1-,  (    IMS       lililllltisi  ,1.  i., 

I'.iris,  lbb2.) 

own  Indians.  Presently  hr  pi-occeilcd  to  Spain,  and  there  wmi  the 
support,  first  <.)f  the  great  ( 'ai'dinal  Xinienes,  and  aflerwai'd  ol'  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 

From   first  to  last,  his  work   was   molested   and    impeded  hv    lli-hop 
Fonseea  ;    hut,    in    spite   of    all    hindrances    and    disconrau'enients,    J.,as 
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Casas  jHTsistcil  unlil  a  new  s\s|ciii  nf  ullicial  iii>]icctiMn  Inr  tlic  New 
W'mid  |>l:uilatiiiiis  was  set  on  liiiit — a  stroini'  (iruanizalion,  cillicored 
at'C()r(ling  to  excellent  rnlrs  n\'  civil  siTvicc,  can-yiii!^-  wilh  il  llic  trciiicii- 
(lons  wciglit  of  the  Spani.sli  rliurrli,  anil  willi  I/is  Casas  liimsclt'  at  its 
head,  i)caring  tile  title  "  I'roteetor  ol'ilic  Indians."  The  jiractical  ojjer- 
ation  ol'  this  system  .-ocm  made  >iirli  ali'ii<'iiics  as  tiidsf  nl'  <)\aiKlo's 
time  im[)ossil)le.  Much  still  remaininl  to  he  dune,  an<l  it  was  the  work 
ol'  muuy  years.  As  the  Spanish  (^oiujiiests  extended  ii\-ei'  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral Americ^a,  and  Peru,  we  find  Las  Oasas  follnw  int;-  ihcin  in  person  to 
one  and  andthcr  of  these  count I'io,  ai\\a\,^  liiililini;'  against  siaverv, 
nipping  it  in  the  hud  wherever  possihlc,  anil  doini;'  ids  hest  to  crush  it 
onl  where  onee  estahlished.  His  crow uinj;'  triinnph  was  the  passai^e  of" 
the  "  New  Laws  I'oi-  the  Indies"  in  1542.  J>y  tiicse  laws,  llie  enslave- 
ment 111  Indians  was  pi-aclieall\  euMNcrtcd  intu  serldnni,  while  measures 
of  n'raihial  emaMci|iaticin  wei-e  in  inanv  places  set  on  loot.  W  hen  we 
eonsidei'  hnw  oreat  the  e\il  wa>  in  ils  heu-inuinii's,  we  shall  he  Ini'ced  to 
aihnil  lliat  so  ofreat  a  share  nl  ti'liniiph  has  seai'ccK  e\  ei-  lallen  to  the  lut 
of  an\'  one  man.  I  n  no  other  ease,  perha]ts,  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
sin<;'le  reformer.  It  must,  of  eoui-se,  he  cordially  adniilled  that,  in  the 
eour.se  of  his  career.  Las  Ca.^as  had  many  inipnrlanl  and  \ahiahle  ciiad- 
jutors,  not  onl\'  amiiiisj;  the  I  )iinnincans,  of  w  ho>e  ni'der  he  hecanie  a 
memher,  hut  also  ammit;-  the  l''ranciscans,  especiall}'  in  Me\ieii,  where 
tlu'  two  orders  were  ahic  to  forget  their  ditferenees  in  llie  /eal  of  mntiial 
co-operation  in  the  i^oml  work.  fhe  last  jiosition  held  li\-  1  ,a>  ( 'asas  in 
the  i\ew  World  was    that  of   IJishop  of  ( 'hiapas.       In    1ÖI7  he   i-clnrncd 

to  Spain,  and   spent    the  remaindci-  of  his  life  in  the  I) iniean  Colleee 

of  iSan  Grej^orio  at  N'alladolid,  where  he  died  in  10(1(1  at  the  age  of 
ninel\-two.  I  )nrinLj  these  last  \ears  one  of  thi'  principal  events  was 
his  e;reat  controversv  with  Se|)nlved,a  concernino-  the  lii^itimacy  of  perse- 
cution. Apiiust  that  learned  dixine.  Las  C'asas  maintained  that  the 
onlv  ri^htlul  method  of  lirin^iiii;-  sinners  into  the  fold  of  ( 'hi'ist  was  liy 
reason  and  persuasion,  and  that  enforced  convei-sion  had  no  merit  in  the 
si(i;lit  of  (lod.  In  the  eoiu'se  of  the  controversy,  he  a.-snmed  positions 
which  it  is  ditlicnlt  to  ilistinü:iiish  from  those  of  such  advanced  I'rotes- 
tants  as  lioirer  William-  and  William  I'enri.  freedom  of  thoiiiihl  and 
flexihilitv  of  nnnd  ap|>eai-  in  all  his  artiiimentation,  while  such  was  his 
incom|)arahle  >l<ill  in  preseutinu'  a  case  that  he  nexcr  once  a.'ive  Ins 
enemies  an  opportnnitv  to  In-int;-  him  within  the  pnrxiew  ol  the  \  iuilant 
Impusition.  The  other  event  of  those  years  is  tli<'  writinu:  of  that  great 
"  ITistorv  of  the    Indies,"  which  i<  oni'  lie-t  first-hand   anthoritv  for  the 
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course  of  events  in  America  down  to  the  year  1522.  On  Las  Casas' 
death  he  left  it  in  charge  of  the  mouiis  of  San  (iresjorio,  and  there  it 
remained  in  manuscript  until  1S7Ö,  wiien  it  was  puhlishcd  in  five  larjrc! 
octavos.  Now  and  then  some  scholar  was  allowed  to  consult  the  man- 
uscript ;  among  these  favored  persons  were  Washington  Irving  and  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  both  of  whom  fouud  it  of  inestimable  value. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  popular  notions  of 
history  are  full  of  commonjilaccs  which  are  not  true;  statements  of 
fact  which,  as  Macauiay  would  say,  nuist  be  known  to  every  school-lxiy, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  when  ci'itically  examined,  turn  out  to  iiavc  in 
them  a  penny's-worth  of  truth  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  falsehood. 
Among  such  commonplaces  is  the  familiar  assertion  that  Las  Casas 
introduced  negro  slavery  into  the  New  World,  thus  robbing  the  black 
Peter  for  the  benefit  of  the  red  Paul.  It  is  in  this  neat  aphoristic  fashion 
that  great  reputations  can  be  easily  smirched  and  ruined.  The  implica- 
tion is,  if  Ijas  Casas  did  free  the  Indians,  what  does  it  anionnt  to,  if  at 
the  same  time  he  enslaved  the  blacks?  The  jicnnywortli  ot'  truth  in 
this  current  belief  is  as  follows  :  The  business  of  slave-hunting  for  the 
mines  was  so  industriously  carried  on  that  it  exterminated  the  native 
population  of  Hispaniola,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  catch  Indians 
from  other  islands  and  from  the  mainlan<l,  and  occasionaliv  cargoes  of 
blacks  from  Africa  were  jiurchased  for  the  same  purpose,  a  practice  with 
the  beginnings  of  which  I^as  Casas  was  in  no  way  concerned.  On  one 
occasion,  at  a  conference  in  Spain,  when  his  ojiinion  was  asked  as  to  the 
enslavement  of  negroes,  he  replied  tliat  lie  tliought,  if  the  mines  must 
be  worked  by  slave  labor,  he  considert'd  the  negroes  physically  more 
capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  than  the  Indians  were.  If  this  was  a 
recommendation  to  relieve  Indians  by  substituting  negroes,  it  was  surely 
not  acted  on  ;  for  the  beginning  of  the  imjxirtatiou  of  negroes  to  Amer- 
ica in  any  large  numbers  was  much  later  than  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  remark  of  Las  Casas  is  one  of  those  concise  statements 
that  are  easily  remembered  and  often  made  to  do  duty  for  a  nuich  greater 
edifice  of  inference  than  they  can  really  siip[)ort.  But  even  if  we  were 
to  allow  that  Las  Casas  committed  an  indiscretion  in  this  case,  our  view 
of  the  matter  will  not  be  correct  until  we  have  brought  one  other  point 
into  consideration.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  ameliorating  the 
lot  of  the  Indians  and  changing  their  slavery  to  serfdom.  Las  Casas  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  check  the  depopulation  of  the  New  World 
which  had  begun  with  such  friglitl'ul  rapidity.  Had  this  depopnlatinn 
continued  to  go  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt   that   slaves  would  have  been 
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l)r(iUi;lit  trcim  Africa  at  a  inucli  cai'licr  date  anil  in  iuul'Ii  yivaler  iiuiubers 
tlian  was  actually  the  case,  ami  all  the  evils  that  liave  since  flowed  from 
the  preseucc  of  a  great  mass  of  black  men  west  of  the  Atlantic  wmild 
have  been  enhanced  to  a  dcirrcc  im|)()ssihle  for  iis  to  estimate.  Looked 
at  from  this  ])oint  of  \ii'\v,  then,  it  is  clear  that  Las  Casas  was  etficient 
in  clicckinn-  slavery,  whether"  red  oi-  black;  so  that  the  coniinonplace 
remark  about  him  must  ii'o  to  that  limbo  \\  hei'e  dwell  the  nhosts  of 
countless  historical  liillaeies. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  year  1509,  which  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  Diesi'o  Columbus  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  It  was  a  moment  of  in- 
creased activity  in  the  work  of  ex|iloration.  Two  expeditions  were  sent 
over  to  the  coasts  of  Vene/.uela  and  Dai'ien.  ( )ne  of  iliem  was  com- 
manded by  the  Ojeda  who  had  been  captain  in  the  sec-ond  voyage  of  Ameri- 
eus  ;  the  other  was  commanded  by  a  certain  Diego  de  Nicuesa.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  gallant  cavaliers  and  cotirt  favorites.  Their  expe- 
ditions were  attended  with  IVightlhl  suffering  and  ended  in  disaster. 
With  Ojeda  went  the  famous  Biscayan  pilot  La  ( 'osa,  who  was  slain 
with  a  jxiisoned  arrow.  (J|jeda  returned,  a  broken-down  man,  and  died 
of  his  hardships.  Nicuesa  was  exjxised  in  a  boat,  and  abandoned  by 
hi.s  comrades.  The  result  was  that  the  remnants  of  the  two  expedition.s 
were  collected  on  the  coast  of  the  isthmus,  where  they  made  the  begin- 
nings of  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  del  Darien.  Their  commander  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  sailed  t'roiu  San  Domingo  as  freight,  concealed  in  a 
cask,  to  esca])e  his  creditors.  The  name  of  this  cavalier  is  Vasco  Nuilez 
de  Balboa  (Fig.  54),  a  man  snjierior  to  his  comrades  in  education  and 
humanity.  He  wa.s  not  without  his  faults,  l)ut  was  .surely  far  better  than 
the  average  Spanish  conqueror.  It  was  in  September,  löl.'!,  that  llalboa 
conducted  an  expedition  across  the  isthmus,  and  from  a  jieak  in  Darien 
gazed  upon  the  Pacilic,  Ocean.  There  he  heard  rumors  of  a  golden  king- 
dom far  to  the  south  ;  and  on  returning  to  the  Atl.-intic  coast,  he  began 
making  pre])arations  lor  the  <]iseovery  and  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
This  was  the  fir.st  news  of  Peru.  But,  unfortunat  ly  for  that  kingdom 
and  its  peoples,  this  enterprise  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  much 
lower  |)lane,  intellectually  and  morallv,  than  Balboa.  It  lia)ipeiied  th.-it 
a  favorite  of  Fonseca  had  lately  been  ajipointed  governor  of  Terra 
Firma,  as  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  had  begun  to  be  called. 
This  man  was  ])erhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  Spaniards  ol'  his  day.  His 
name,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  an  inciarnate  fiend,  a  man 
rotten   in   every  fibre  with    treachery,  greed,  and  cruelty,  was   Pedrarias 
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Davilii.  Pie  stands  far  bellow  the  level  of  Ovaiidn  ;  for,  wliile  the 
latter  permitted  cruelty,  Pedrarias  took  an  e])i(Mire's  (leli<rlit  in  it  ;  and 
while  Ovando  was  eonseieiitious  aeeordinij;  to  liis  jiooi'  litilit,  I'c(h'arias 
was  as  destitute  of  couseienee  as  a  crocodile.  From  tlie  first,  I'cdrarias 
cherished  a  jealousy  of  Balboa ;  and  after  the  latter  had  started  ujion 
the  enterprise  against  Peru,  this  governor,  acting  upon  an  ill-founded 
suspicion,  called  liiui  back  and  had  him  promptly  beheaded.  It  was  a 
singular   coincidence    that  tlie    ]iartii'ular   cajjtaiii   who  was  sent  out  to 


Fig.  54. — \'arico  Nunez  de  Balboa.     (From  C'roiiau's  "  .Vinerika.'') 

arrest  Balboa  should  have  iieen  one  of  his  old  soldiers,  a  man  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter — Francisco  Pizarro.  Some  years  were  yet 
to  elapse  before  the  golden  kingdom  was  to  be  visite(l,  and  meanwhile 
some  of  the  most  astonishing  scenes  of  which  history  preserves  the 
record   were  to  be  witnessed  at  the  north. 

In  1511,  Diego  Columbus  .sent  Velasquez  to  concpier  Cuba.  This 
was  done  w"ith  cruelty  enough,  though  less  than  tlint  which  the  sister 
island  had  witnes.sed.  After  the  Spaniards  had  gained  a  tirm  foothold 
upon  Cuba,  Velasquez  sent  out  an  ex]HMlition  under  Francisco  de  Cor- 
dova to  catch  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Such  work  had  be(>n 
made  illegal  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  so  it  was  announced  that 
the  voyage  was  for  purpo.ses  of  discovery.     This  fib  turned  out    to  be 
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not  (juitf  so  uiucL  ui'  a  tib  as  was  ;uilici|>at((l.  Cordova's  |)ilot  was  a 
man  who  had  been  with  Cc)hniil)iis  on  liis  fonrtli  vovasjc,  and  he  was 
possessed  with  a  curiosity  to  go  tlii-oiiuh  lln'  Strait  of  ^'iicalan  ami  sec 
what  eould  be  found  to  the  west  oi'  it,  for  he  had  coiuciNcd  tlic  idea 
tliat  "(lid  was  to  be  found  there;  so  the  e.\])e(litiou  returned  to  Cuba  for 
|uriiii->ion  and  fnrtlier  supplies,  and  presently  started  fimn  llaxana, 
which  Velastiuez  had  hitely  l)nih.  (  )n  icailiinjr  the  western  shores 
of  Yueutan,  these  Spaniards  at  iiiiL;lh  Innnd,  as  tliev  snp|)osed,  wliat 
Columbus  had  so  hiug  been  seareliintj  for  in  \ain.  Upon  tiie  shores 
before  tlieni,  cities  arose  to  their  asionisiicd  aaze  ;  sti-ani^n-,  waHed  cities, 
witli  massive  towers  and  battlements,  carved  iiere  and  there  with  weird 
liieroglypliics,  ser|)ents'  heads,  and  <;rotcsi|Ue  faces  of  uid<nowii  gods 
(F"ig.  55).  The  |ieo])le,  Iimi,  were  not  naked  or  scantily  clothed,  like 
the  islanders,  but  were  gaily  dressed  in  (piilted  doublets,  embroidered 
in  brilliant  colors  and  adorned  with  cx(|iiisite  featherwork,  while  they 
wielded  long  and  formidable  lances  pointed  with  obsidian,  and  carried 
chilis  in  which  jmcccs  ot'  that  same  sliai'p  stone  were  inserted,  'i'he 
disposition  of  these  natives  was  not  IViendlv,  lor  the  first  partv  of 
Spaniards  which  landed  was  caught  in  an  ainlin>li  and  badly  cut  up. 
Going  on  to  Cani]>eche,  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  come  into  the 
town,  where,  to  their  hon-or,  liny  saw  huge  altars  I'eeking  with  fresh 
human  bhiod.  Perhaps  the  natives  wished  to  frighten  them  with  these 
evidences  ol'  human  sacrifice»  and  bv  the  sight  of  their  strong  fortilica- 
tions.  At  the  same  time  tliev  |irobabl\'  dreailed  the  strangers,  for  it 
was  with  nnich  politeness  and  tlu'  swinging  of  fragrant  incense-biM'uers 
that  the  priests  a])proached  them  anil  re(|nested  tliem,  now  that  they  had 
seen  the  place,  to  return  to  theii-  ship-.  They  thought  it  best  to  comply  ; 
and  it  was  well  they  did  so,  foi-  a  little  fuillier  along  the  coast,  at  a  place 
called  Champotou,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  the  natives 
and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  more  than  half  their  mmdier.  The  remnant 
escaped  to  Cuba,  carrying  with  them  some  gold,  and  this  circumstanc.' 
induced   the  governor  to  fit  out  a   new  e\|)edili<iii. 

This  was  ready  in  151 S.  Its  commandei'  was  Juan  de  Grijalva. 
On  reaching  ChaiTipotou,  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  natives  and 
proeeedeil  to  follow  the  coast  \\i'stei-l\-  as  far  as  San  .Iiian  de  I'lloa,  near 
the  present  site  of  \'era  Cruz.  In  the  cotu'se  of  this  expedition  they 
stopjied  at  a  j)ueblo  called  Mictlau-(inauhtla,  where  a  certain  Mexican 
tax-collector  came  on  board  one  of  their  shii)s.  His  name  was  Pinotl, 
and  he  told  them  about  his  nia.ster,  a  great  king  who  lived  up  in 
the    mountains  and  whose  name  was   AEonteziuna.      And   now   that   we 
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Fig.  05. — .Statin;  at  Cupau.      (Frum    Puwell's  "  .Viiiiual    Ruiioits,    U.   S.    Bureau  of 

Ethnology,"  vol.  i.) 

have  to  l)rini;  two  rcniotc  civilizatidiis  together,  it  i.s  tiiiu'  lor  u.-;  to 
pause  aud  give  .-^oiiie  account  ol"  tiiis  country  of  Arontc/nma  ami  it.-< 
people. 

Tili.-;  sulijc<'t  has  Keen  cncunil)crcil  with  ini,-concc|>tion-;  and  the 
story  of  the  coniiuot  of  Mrxico  lia>  ofirn  liccn  |ii'c,~rntr(l  in  >ui-h  a  wav 
as   to   he   (|uitc   uninteiligihk'.      We   arc   a.-^kcd    to    hclicvc  that    a    .~inall 
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Inire  i)f'  Spaniards,  iKit  cxcccilinir  2ni)n  in  iiuiiil)cr,  nvoi-rau  ami  siih- 
duwl  a  inifility  empire.  In  ])i)iiii  oi'  i'act,  iiotliiiia  nf  tiie  sort  ever  liap- 
poned.  To  iK'ii'in  with,  tiiere  was  no  mighty  cniiiiic  in  (lie  Mexican 
peninsuhi,  nor  was  thori'  anytliinc  whicli  even  by  the  utmost  hixilv  of" 
speceii  conUl  be  termed  a  Mexican  nation.  Tiiat  great  ]ieninsula  was 
covered  in  .some  |iart>  (|nite  tiiickh'  liv  large  ant!  sIronL;  |inelilos,  each 
of  wliicli  was  the  seat  ol'  a  tribe;  and  among  some  groups  of  these 
puel)los,  tiiere  were  eonfederaeies  anah)gous  to  tiie  eoni'ederacies  of  tiie 
Creek.s,  the  Lenni-Lenape,  and  the  Five  Nations  among  the  Indians  of 
the  lower  .status.  The  state  of  things  was  like  notiiing  tJiat  liad  been 
seen  in  Eurojie  in  any  of  the  ages  of  which  history  preserves  a  record. 
For  a  )iaiallcl  to  it,  if  any  such  could  he  found,  we  should  prol)ablv 
necfl  to  look  into  the  hidden  past  Avhieli  witnes.sed  some  of  the  earlv 
formative  stages  of  Egyptian  or  of  15al)vlonian  society,  eight  or  ten 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  was  natural  that  the  Spaniards  should 
have  misinteri)ret<'d  what  they  saw.  When  they  arrived  at  a  vast  coni- 
minial  fortress  which  was  th(>  undi\ide(l  projiertv  of  a  clan,  thev  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  fendal  eastle  ;  and  where  they  met  a  distinguished 
sachem  or  captain  of  the  clan,  they  naturally  supjwsed  him  to  be  a 
feudal  loi-d  with  a  host  of  retainers.  Our  great  historian,  Preseott, 
accc])tiug  these  accounts  without  due  critical  analysis,  gave  the  world  a 
beautiftd  story  which  reads  like  a  fiiiiy-tale,  and  in  some  points  is 
hardly  more  substantial.  But  we  have  other  Spanish  authorities, 
besides  the  narratives  of  ( "ortes  an<l  l!ei-nal  I)iaz  and  others  among  the 
innnediate  corujuerors.  These  gallant  men  niav  indeed  be  trusted  in 
their  accounts  of  facts  actually  witnessed,  always  oxcejiting  the  numbers 
of  men  whom  they  vanquished  in  fight,  a  subject  on  which  old  soldiers' 
memories  are  apt  tfl  see  facts  through  a  magnifying  glass.  The  other 
class  of  authorities  to  whicli  I  refer  are  the  writings  of  the  noble  J'"ran- 
ciscaii  and  Dominican  friars  who  came  to  Älcxico  soon  after  the  con- 
(|uest.  .Vniong  tliem  were  men  of  great  learning  and  trained  powers  of 
observation,  who  devoted  their  lives  not  only  to  converting  the  natives, 
but  to  understanding  that  .strange  society.  Sncli  men  were  Sahagnn 
(Fig.  5()),  Torquemada,  Afcndieta,  Motolinia,  and  others.  These  men 
left  upon  record  a  great  many  facts  which  th(y  conid  not  (idly  com- 
prehend ;  l)ut  in  these  latter  days  our  great  scholar,  Adolf  llandelici', 
reading  their  books  in  the  light  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge»  of  Indian 
life,  esj)ecially  among  the  Indians  of  the  ])uel>los,  has  arrived  at  con- 
clusions of  a  very  solid  and  -ubstantial  sort.  .\s  we  come  t<i  study 
the  storv  of  the  coiKiucst    in   the   light  of  these  brilliant    researches,  we 
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shall  tiiul   it  as  I'uU  cit'  inai'vciloii.s   interest  as  any  ol'  tiu;  old  aecMUiuts, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  thoroughly  intelligible. 

First,  we  may  begin  by  relegating  to  the  realm  of  fable  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  have  been  tdld  concerning  the  Toltecs  and  their 
mighty  eni])ire.  Dr.  Daniel  lirinton,  one  of  our  foremost  .Americanists, 
is  of  the  opinion  tiiat  there  never  were  any  Toltecs  at  all,  unless  per- 
haps .some  single  tribe  no  more  important  than  other  tribes.  JJiit  into 
that  question  we  need  not  enter.      For  the  jjurposes  of  our  story,  these 
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Fig.  56.— Sjihagun,     (Fi-oiii  Ciunipliilci's  Mi/xioan  cilitinn  nf  Pn'scott's  "Mexico.") 


Tolteos  are  certainly  nut  nei'ded.  Xdi'  shall  we  undertake  to  sav 
whence  came  the  jieople  of  the  .Vztec  confederacy,  who  fir  a  time  liirded 
it  over  many  Mexican  pueblos.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  at  the  earliest 
date  at  which  history  can  lie  .said  to  know  them,  we  lind  tlu^in  alreadv 
settled  on  the  high  tableland  of  .\naliuac,  wiiei-e  tlieii-  gi-eat  eitv  st.-inds 
to-day.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  l.">2.")  that  they  built  the 
city,  which  in  their  own  speech  they  calle(l  Tenochtitlan,  or  City  of  the 
Cactu.s-Rock.  The  legend  is  that  a  ]iarty  of  .Vztecs,  retreating  iietbre  a 
pursuing  enemy  until  they  entered  certain  spacious  marshes,  fdund 
there  a  sacrificial  stone,  from  a  crevice  in  which  there  grew  a  cactus  on 
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wliicli  an  eagle  sat,  luilding  iu  its  hrak  a  serpent.  'I'liis  synilmlisni  was 
interpieted  as  a  presage  of  a  victorions  career,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
tliere  came  a  message  from  Tlaloc,  tlie  god  of  waters,  telling  tliem  to 
huiUl  tiieir  pneblo  upon  that  spot.  This  was  done,  while  by  dint  of 
sluices  and  dams  the  marsh  was  converted  int<i  a  iaiie,  crossed  only  by 
a  narrow  causeway  ;  tiius  making  a  fortress  that  was  practically  im|)reg- 
nable.  Near  the  iaivc  and  on  opposite  shores  of  it,  the  rivals  of  the 
Aztecs  were  the  two  pueblos  of  Te/cnco  and  Tlaco])an,  while  at  some- 
what greati'f  (lislatiee  stdod  tiic  piicblu  (if  Azcajiotzalcn,  wiiieli  was  the 
tei'ror  of  all.  Alter  sundry  vicissitudes,  the  Aztecs  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Tezcuean>,  and  logetliei'  tiiey  overcame  Azcapotzaleo,  butch- 
ered half  its  people,  and   moved  tiic  remainder  to  Tlaeopan,  which  they 
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proceeded  to  adopt  into  their  confederacy.  Tlie  league  now  consisted 
of  th(^  three  pueblos — Tenochtitlan,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlaeopan — and  tlie 
position  of  tile  latter  was  such  as  to  control  the  supply  of  good  drink- 
ing-water from  the  neigjilioriug  hill  of  ('iia|iuitepee.  Nothing  in  that 
])rimitive  society  can  be  imagined  more  formidal)le  for  aggression  or 
less  vulnerable  in  defence  than  such  a  league  as  this.  \\'hen  the  situa- 
tion was  fully  developed,  three  causeways  crossed  the  lake :  one  leading 
from  the  central  city  of  Tezcuco,  the  second  to  Tlaeopan,  while  the 
third  (connected  with  trails  leading  down  to  the  coast  near  the  site  of 
Vera  Cruz,     Thus  each  one  of  the  members  of  the  league  could  easily 
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ri'iiit'urcu  the  others,  wliilc  their  eaiioes  helil  the  lake  in  complete  con- 
trol. It  was  natural  that  such  a  league  should  improve  its  organization 
by  electing  a  head  war-chief  to  control  the  military  forces  of  the  three 
pueblos.  This  personage  was  the  head  war-chief  of  Tenochtitlan, 
which  was  thus  recognized  as  the  senior  member  of  the  triple  league. 
His  official  title  was  tlaca-tecuhtli,  or  chief  of  men,  iiractieally  the 
same  title  which  is  given  to  Agamemnon  in  the  Homeric  jjoems.  The 
first  of  these  chiefs  of  men  was  Acamapiciitli,  elected  in  1375.  From 
that  time  until  the  end,  although  this  office  was  strictly  elective,  it 
remained  in  a  certain  sense  hereditary  in  that  man's  family,  for  it  was 
alwavs  Slime  member  of  that  family  that  was  chosen  :  either  a  son  or 
nephew  or  brother  of  tlie  preceding  chief  The  case  was  originally  just 
the  same  with  the  kings  of  nKMliaeval  Europe.  I'eutonie  kingships  did 
not  become  hereditary  until  the  feudal  system  had  beeome  firmly  estab- 
lished. This  Aztec  chief  of  men  was  elected  by  the  trii)al  council, 
which  consisted  of  twenty  members,  eaili  representing  a  clan.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  was  a  large  number  ol'  elans  lor  a  single  tribe. 
iVmoug  the  Algoncjuins  and  Irocpiois,  there  were  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four  clans  in  a  tribe.  Th;'  ditfereiiee  is  connected  with  the  far 
greater  growth  of  the  Aztec  tribe.  In  their  well-defended  position, 
they  were  able  to  control  means  of  sustenance  on  such  a  scale  that  they 
could  keep  the  tribe  together;  whereas  among  Indians  of  the  lower 
status,  such  an  increase  would  necessarily  have  led  to  segmentation  and 
diffusion  over  a  somewhat  wide  area.  Tril)es  in  which  agrienltnre  and 
trade  play  a  small  part  are  luiable  to  grow  to  a  large  size  or  to  live 
compactly.  A  comparison  of  our  various  .sources  of  information  docs 
not  make  it  probidile  that  each  one  of  these  twenty  .\ztec  clans  dwelt 
within  a  single  pueblo-fortress.  On  the  other  hand,  each  clan  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  group  of  such  fortresses  built  in  close  contiguity. 
Each  clan  had  its  own  totem  and  sacrificial  rites.  The  great  houses 
which  it  occupied  were  conuiuinal  property,  and  no  such  thing  was 
known  as  private  ownership  of  real  estate  in  any  form.  l'"aeli  elan 
was  governed  by  a  clan-council  of  elected  chiefs,  and  it  had  two  execn- 
tive  heads:  one  corresponding  to  the  .sachem,  the  other  to  the  war- 
chief  among  Indians  of  the  lower  status.  Tiiese  officers  were  elected 
by  the  clan-council  and  might  be  deposed  liv  it. 

The  twenty  clans  were  grouped  in  four  jihratiaes,  and  a  eonspii'uous 
effect  was  to  divide  the  city  of  Mexico  into  fonr  (|uarters  or  preciiicts. 
The  phratry  was  an  organization  lor  the  admiiii^traiion  ol'  jnstiee.  and  it 
had  also  a  military  chief,  who  took  command  over  the  elan-chiefs  of  his 
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pliratrv  and  was  a  Iciml  nt'  lieutenant  to  tile  ehiel' of  men.  He  was  also 
custüdian  <it'  the  arsenal,  where  wei-e  kejit  great  stores  of  hews  and 
arrows,  stone-pointed  lanees  and  darts,  and  war-ehibs  armed  with 
obsidian — a  ivind  of  inrther  developnKMit  of  the  tomahawiv.  There 
were  tlnis  fmr  of  these  arsenals,  one  in  each  of  the  fnnr  preeinets. 

The  sn|)reme  anthurity  over  the  tribe — that  is  to  say,  over  the  whole 
city — was  vested  iu  the  tribal  council,  which  was  called  tlatocan,  a  word 
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wliicli  exactly  translates  the  English  word  parliament,  wliicli  means 
primarily  a  talking,  and  hence  an  assembly  fur  the  purpose  of  talking. 
The  sessions  of  the  tribal  council  were  held  at  least  once  in  ten  days, 
but  might  be  summoned  on  any  occasion  by  the  chief  of  men.  The  place 
where  it  met  was  the  tecpan,  or  official  house  of  the  Aztec  tribe. 

Besides  the  chief  of  men,  the  tribe  had  another  executive  head  or 
kind  of  sachem,  who  was  known  by  a  grotesque  title — the  cihua-coatl, 
or  suake-woman.  The  meaning  of  this  title  is  obscure.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  wife  of  the  war-god  Tezcatli]ioca  was  called  snake-woman, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  the  executive  officer  of  whom  we  are 
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speaking  was  a  female  head  encompassed  l)y  a  snake.  The  emlilom  and 
the  title  must,  of  course,  have  a  religious  significance,  not  yet  iullv 
explained.  The  snake-woman  executed  the  civil  decrees  of  the  council, 
and  he  wa.s  responsible  for  the  receipt  and  proper  distribution  of  tribute ; 
in  other  words,  we  might  call  him  the  chief  collector  and  treasurer  of 
the  tribe.  He  was  also  eliief  justice.  This  officer,  as  well  as  the  chief 
of  men,  was  elected  by  the  tribal  council,  and  l)ot]i  could  be  deposed  by 
it  for  adequate  cause.  Xow,  if  we  consider  this  tribal  council  as  a  kind 
of  upper  house,  i(  ha])peue(l  curiously  enough  tliat  tliere  were  occasional 
meetings  upon  a  somewhat  wider  scale,  not  at  all  corresponding  to  a 
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house  of  (•oninions,  hut  still  sliowintr  nn  incrciiscd  l)rea(lt1i  of  rcprcsonta- 
tioii.  About  fnur  t.iuu'S  iu  the  year,  tlicrc  was  a  special  nu'ctinir  of  tiic 
council,  assisted  l)y  the  twenty  clan-chiefs,  ihc  loiir  phrati'v -ciiicf-,  and  a 
delegation  from  the  ])riesth<>o(L  This  enlar<;-ed  hody  niii>ht  petition,  and 
even  signity  its  will  by  voting;  l)nt  that  decision  was  not  final,  in  case 
it  should  be  overridden  by  the  Vdtc  of  the  council  itself,  at  one  oi'  its 
regular  sessions.  In  short,  there  was  n<i  a|i|Mal  fi-oni  a  vote  ol'  tiie 
tribal  eonneil. 

We  have  spoken  nfllic  pric.-ts.  ( )nc  of  the  nmst  e(in>pien(ins  diller- 
enees  between  the  middle  status  of  bari)arisni  and  the  lower  was  the 
development  of  a  distinct  pi'icsthood.  ( 'orresponding  to  this,  we  lind 
among  the  Aztecs  a  mythology  tiir  more  developed  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  lower  status.  Tezeatlipoca  is  a  fiir  more  definite  and  sub- 
stantial character  than  the  Manabozlm,  (ii(Ji(at  Spiiit  of  tlie  Shaw  nee 
or  Ottawa.  The  Mexican  deities  are  re])resented  in  carvings  upon 
stone;  they  were  invoked  with  elaborate  |)rayers  and  hymns;  and  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  as  in  every  other  ])Ueblo  ol'  that  conntiy,  tlie  most 
eonspicnons  and  hideous  objects  wei'c  the  lofty  pyramidal  temples. 
There  were  several  of  these,  dedicated  to  those  horrible  divinities, 
Tezeatlipoea  and  ITuitzilopochtli  (  i''ig.  •")'•!),  black-hearted  deities  raven- 
ing for  human  blood.  'I'he  «(Jisiiip  of  the  Mexicans  was  chielK  paid 
to  these  dark  ])0wers,  doubtless  on  the  pi'inciple  which  trax'elei's  have 
more  than  once  heard  expressed  by  barliannis  laces  :  that  it  is  prudent 
to  |)ropitiate  the  devil,  while  the  powers  that  are  naturally  good  do 
not  re(|uire  so  nmcli  attention.  Ilmnan  saerilice  (fig.  (id)  was  prac- 
tised in  Mexico  on  a  far  greater  .scale  than  is  el.scwhere  known  to 
history,  except  perh.ips  in  .\shantce.  The  victim  was  usually  led  in 
a  solemn  jn-ocession  of  pi'iests,  which  wonml  up  the  tall  ])yramid  on 
staircases  and  balconies  that  led  i-ouiid  about  it  until  the  sumnnt  was 
reached,  where  the  sacrifice  might  be  witnessed  by  the  whole  comnnmity 
from  the  low  roofs  of  their  communal  houses.  The  \  ictini,  bedecked  as 
if  for  ;i  gala-dav,  was  laid  upon  his  back  across  the  sacrificial  stone  in 
such  a  way  that  while  the  head  fell  back,  the  breast  was  forced  slightly 
upward,  \vheren|)on  the  long-haired,  ghoul-like  priest,  with  a  single 
plunge  of  his  knife  of  sharj)  obsidian,  laid  bai-e  the  heart,  and,  reaching 
in  his  left  hand,  pidleil  it  foi'th  an<l  burned  it  as  an  offering  to  the  war- 
god.  Near  by  stood  a  litth^  temjile  or  shrine,  in  which  were  reared 
snakes,  th(!  war-god's  syndxils.  Some  of  the  victim's  blood  was  rubbed 
alxjut  the  mouths  of  these  snakes.  Bowls  of  it  were  carried  away,  with 
which  to  smear  the  iand)s  and  lintels  of  the  communal   houses.      As  for 
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the  victim's  Ixjdy,  after  the  heart  was  removed,  it  was  ch'ared  of  its 
entrails,  eat  up  iuto  steaks  ami  eliops,  and  broileil  or  stewed  in  the 
saucepans  of  the  communal  kitchen,  furnishing  perhaps  the  most  appe- 
tizing part  of  the  communal  dinner  ;  for  all  cannihals  seem  to  regard  the 
flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  the  daintiest  of  food.  All  the  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  seem  to  have  been  as  thorough -paced 
rannilials  as  tlu>  Fiji  Islanders  when  first  visited  iiy  Eurojicans. 

A  pieasanter  theme  claims  our  attention  as  we  come  to  the  great 
communal  houses  lately  mentioned.  They  were  built  in  some  instances 
of  adobe;  but  the  better  sort  were  of  stones  laid  witiiout  cement,  and 
covered  over  with  a  coating  of  white  gyp>uia.  They  do  nut  seciu  to 
have  been   nion>  than  two  stories  iu  heigiit  ;  and  the  kiw,  flat  roof's  were 
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surmounted  with  tloW(>r-gardens,  (if  which  tlie  Aztecs  .seem  to  have  been 
passionately  ibnd,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  tiieir  poetry 
that  have  been  preserved.  The  passages  between  these  houses  were 
sometimes  narrow  footpaths  paved  with  a  kind  of  concrete  cement,  and 
sometimes  canals  on  which  canoes  plied  to  and  fro,  like  gondolas  in 
Venice.  The  narrow  streets  often  crossed  the  canals  on  wooden  draw- 
bridges which  could  be  pulled  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  may 
have  been,  in  all,  three  luuxh'ed  of  the  eonunuiial  dwellings,  with  an 
average  jiopulation  of  "iOO,  thus  making  ;i  citv  of  (jO.OOO  inhabitants. 
The  outsidos  of  the  great  white  buildings  were  decorated  with  carved 
figures  of  serpents  and  deities  with  human  faces,  along  with  curious 
hieroglyphics;  and  of  the  general  eH'ect  we  can  doubtless  get  a  fair  idea 
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from  (lie  still  existing  ruins  of  Yucatan.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  the  causeways  met,  was  an  o|>en  s(|nare  or  mavket-place,  where 
more  or  less  traffic  was  carried  mi  in  (Unci's  luMiths  and  simps;  thilhcr 
came  canoes  laden  with  the  harvest  of  the  great  cornfields  horderiug  the 
lake.  There  was  much  more  manul'acturing  than  among  the  Indians  of 
the  lower  status,  although  the  Aztecs  were  still  in  the  stone  age.  Tliey 
were  aci|iiaiiited  to  some  extent  «  itii  copper,  Imt  flint  and  obsidian  were 


Fig.  61.  —  Plan  of  tlio  city  uf  Ti'ijcnliitillaii,  ,\li'.\icü.     U'luin  ('iiirjau'.s  " Amerika.") 


in  almost  universal  use  for  weapons  and  tools.  Among  the  most  char- 
acteristic manufactures  were  the  articles  made  with  feathers  ;  the  work 
of  this  descri|)tiou  is  usually  very  gorgeous  and  sometimes  quite  artistic. 
Tables  and  stools  were  not  unknown,  hut  people  usually  sat  u|ioii  mats 
on  the  Hoor.  The  windows  were  narrow  slits,  like  the  loopholes  of  a 
I-]uro|)ean  castle;  and  the  do(n-ways  were  closed  only  with  portieres,  for 
the  A/.tec  mind  had  not  arisen  to  the  conception  of  a  hinge.  The  outer 
doors   could    be   strongly    barricaded,  and    were  generally   guarded   by 
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turrets   conveniently   placed    on   the   roof",    fVoin    wliicli    darts   niigiit    he 
showered  upon  an  a|)proaching  foe. 

The  dress  of  the  people  was  notalily  dilVrrrnt  from  that  of  the 
Indians  of  the  lower  status  ;  it  was  usually  made  of  woven  cotton, 
which  implies  a  certain  development  in  domestic  manufactures.  The 
men  wore  ijuilted  cotton  doiihlcts,  sometimes  siirniounted  with  long 
cloaks  ;  the  women  were  dressed  in  fliiwing  robes  reaching  to  the  gnjund. 
The  feet  were  covered  with  sandals  suited  to  the  mild  climate,  as  the 
moccasins  of  the  Algoncpiiu  were  suited  to  his  severe  winters.  For 
cold  weather,  cloaks  made  of  gorgeous  featherwork  or  of  the  furs  of 
wolves  or  ocelots  were  worn.  The  taste  was  still  liarhanius  enough  to 
admire  painted  faces,  for  which  pigments  of  reil  and  yellow  wei'e  used  ; 
and  the  rich  cochineal  dye  whicli  the  Mexicans  had  in  plenty  was  n^ed 
not  only  for  imparting  its  rich  scarlet  to  their  rolies,  but  also  to  their 
teeth.  Gold  and  silver  rings  for  ear  and  nose,  as  well  as  bangles  and 
anklets,  were  worn  by  both  sexes  ;  and  the  more  ornaments  of  such 
sorts  an  Aztec  could  accumulate  upon  his  person,  the  better  he  was 
pleased. 

Kinship  among  the  Aztecs  was  reckoned  through  the  father,  and  the 
marriage-bond  was  much  more  rigid  than  in  the  lower  status.  Among 
many  tribes  of  North  America  marriage  was  practically  dissoluble  by 
miital  consent.  Sometimes,  lint  iidt  always,  it  was  necessaiy  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  clan,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  incipient 
form  of  a  div(jrce  proceeding.  In  Mexico  divorce  required  gi-eater  for- 
mality and  the  obstacles  to  it  were  miuli  increased.  Along  w  ith  this 
tightening  of  the  marriage-tie  we  Hud,  as  usual  in  early  society,  an 
increase  in  personal  and  heritable  property  ;  though  the  ^lexicans  had 
no  conception  of  real  property,  yet  the  amount  of  personal  property  which 
an  in<lividiial  ennld  obt-iin  was  ipiite  considerable.  At  the  same  time 
we  come  upon  another  closely  connected  point  of  difference  between  the 
middle  and  the  lower  status  :  In  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  cajitives 
were  not  enslaved,  but  either  tortured  to  death  or  else  adopted  into  the 
tribe  on  terms  of  equality.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  captives 
were  seldom  put  to  death,  except  as  human  sacrifices  ;  but  after  the 
needs  of  the  bloodthirsty  god  had  been  satisfied  the  remainder  were 
en.slaved.  It  is  [iroljaiili-  that  the  cultivation  of  the  extensive  cornfields 
was  mostly  conducted  by  such  slaves.  The  ranks  of  the  slaves  could 
also  be  increased  by  such  persons  as  were  exp(>lleil  from  their  clans  for 
gross  misdemeanors.  Here  we  come  to  the  flurt  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  there  was  an  advance  on  the  lower  status.   It  was  no  longer 
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])ossil)lo  to  cDiiipound  for  lioniicidc  and  ntlicr  p-avc  oftoiifos  hv  a  wergild 
or  otlicr  form  of"  pcciiiiiarv  satisfacliini,  Iml  llic  dcatli  pciialtv  and  ini- 
|)ris()iiiiii'nt  wciX'  luil  inlVci|iiriitl\  inlli<'lcil.  In  (itlicr  woids,  the  i-iiiii- 
inal  class  was  beginning  to  l»' more  -li;ii'|il\'  dcniai'i'alnl  IVuni  llw  oi'dci'lv 
portion   of  flic   coniniMnitx . 

The  licad  nl  tlic  adiniiii.-t I'al inn  nl'  iMsti<'('  was  llii'  <inicial  called  the 
snakc-w  oinan,  llic  colleague  nl'  ilic  cliid'  ol'  incii.  W  C  arc  lliiis  inaliicd 
to  sec  liial,  in  point  ol"  kinysinp,  Moiitc/nnia  had  advanced  oni'  stage 
beyond  the  head  war-chief  of  an  Algompiin  tribe.   A  comparative  survey 
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of  rnlcrsiiip  in  all  times  and  conntrics  seems  to  show  that  it  has  been 
aci|ini-ed  ihi-ough  a  succession  of  five  or  six  steps:  (1)  The  rnler  is 
simpK  an  elective  head  war-chief;  Iml  even  in  this  stage  custom  often 
conlines  the  election  to  the  limits  of  a  single  im|)oi-tan1  family.  i'2)  To 
th(!  funotlons  of  military  commander  the  rnler  adds  those  of  chief  priest ; 
this  is  because  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  consulting  the  omen.s 
during  militarv  operation^,  in  ordei'  lo  avoid  calamity.  ('4)  The  ruler, 
havinu'  bv  his  ])ricstl\  rnnclioii  aeiinii-ed  ;in  immense  increase  of  author- 
itv,  becomes  able  to  aei|uire  the  jndii'ial  IhnetiiMi  ;   as  a  chief  ]iriest,  it  i.s 
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easy  for  him  to  do  this,  siiico  the  dicta  of  a  jiulge  were,  in  early  society, 
supposed  to  be  inspired  from  above.  (4)  To  these  other  functions  he 
adds  that  of  chief  civil  executive,  appointing  officials  and  carry ing  out 
the  decrees  of  the  legislative  IhkIv.  {'•>)  The  next  step  is  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  legislative  body  and  seize  upon  the  power  to  make  laws 
and  impose  taxes  ;  when  this  stage  is  reachctl  we  have  a  despotism  like 
that  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Persia.  ((i)  Under  the  feudal  system 
which  grew  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  king  came  to  be  regarded  as 
chief  landlord,  or  proprietor  of  the  national  territory  ;  and  all  his  sub- 
jects were,  iu  one  degree  or  another,  his  tenants.  This  stage  was  often 
reached  in  free  countries  where  the  fifth  stej)  was  never  taken,  where 
legislative  functions  were  never  usurped.  Mediaeval  Eurojican  kings, 
indeed,  were  to  a  great  extent  obliged  to  ])art  with  the  priestly  function, 
since  this  was  absoi-bed  by  the  great  dominnting  Roman  hierarchy,  ^\'e 
see  it  reappearing  in  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.  and  Kdward  III.  against 
praemunire,  and  at  last  in  the  bold  revolt  which  ]iniclaimcd  Henry 
VIII.  as  supreme  heail   of  the   English   church. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spani>ii  conipiest  of  Mi'xico  the  ruler  Imd  reached 
the  second  stage  in  the  route  toward  kingship:  he  was  chief  c()mmander 
and  chief  priest,  points  which  we  shall  presently  see  to  have  been  of 
cardinal   importance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest. 

Such  was,  in  brief  outline,  tiie  general  state  of  society  in  tiie  pueblo 
of  Tenochtitlan,  and  it  was  probal)ly  very  much  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  back  as  the  Isthmus  of  I)arieu,  except  that 
some  tittv  or  sixtv  of  these  pueblo-tnw  ns  had  become  trilmlary  to  the 
triple  tyrant  on  the  Lake  of  Anahnae.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  its 
confederates,  Tezcui^o  and  Tlacopan,  the  j>c<iple  were  lords  and  con- 
querors. In  the  fifty  or  sixty  ]>laces  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
they  were  oppressed  subjects,  longing  to  recover  their  freedom.  Little 
had  been  done  toward  making  a  Mexican  nation.  The  three  confeder- 
ate pueblos  simply  extorted  tribute  from  their  fifty  subject  towns,  just 
as  the  five  confederate  Iro(|Uois  tribes  extorted  it  from  their  vassal  tribes 
in  all  directions.  If  a  Mohegan  or  a  Raritan  was  renii>s  in  jiaymciit 
of  tribute,  the  ^lohawk  came  down,  burned  his  village,  slaughtered  his 
people,  and  carried  off  enough  weapons  and  wamjium  to  defrav  the 
ex|)eu.se  of  the  war.  So,  if  such  a  town  as  'fexutla  was  r<niiss  iu  pav- 
ing its  tribute,  the  warriors  of  Tenochtitlan  or  Tczcueo  would  swoop 
down  upon  it,  and,  after  much  slaughter,  carry  away  as  much  Texotlau 
property  as  suited  its  needs.  The  tribute  was  usually  corn  or  weajions 
or  human  cai)tivi's.      Thus,  besides  the  maize  win<ii  it   raised   in   its  own 
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ticlds,  and  l)csides  tlie  weapons  wliicli  it  wmuulit  in  its  own  slin])s,  tlic. 
(■(inf'cdci'acy  drew  at  its  own  sweet  will  upon  tlie  tieids  and  .sliojis  of  its 
vassals.      Tlie  eaptives  were  ciliiir  <i(-ii:nrd  for  slaves  or  lor  victims  of 


Fig.  63.  — Bas-rilief  at  Palenqiie.     (Sti'iilu-iis'  "Cintral  .\iiu'iica  and  Viuatan."  vi>l.  ii.  i 

sacrifice.  Part  of  tiie  ohjcet  of  tiie  confcdci-ary  in  extending  its  sway 
over  more  and  more  pncljlo-towns  was  to  olitain  more  and  more  victims 
fiir  tlic  war-t;od,  and  tlins  -pare  its  own  pnpidation. 

it  will    be   easv   for  the   reader  to   realize  how,   in   sndi   a   state  of 
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things,  the  vassal  pueblos  would  be  likely  to  hail  the  arrival  of  any 
foreign  force  that  was  likely  to  set  them  free.  We  can  already  begin 
to  see  that  it  was  far  from  ])eing  an  organized  empire  that  was  over- 
thrown liv  a  handful  of  (Spaniards.  The  question  here  arises,  how  far 
the  Mexican  population  aecpiiesced  in  their  horrible  system  of  human 
sacrifice.  The  details  of  it  nuist  have  pressed  with  frightful  harshness 
upon  every  one  of  these  small  communities.  A'icitims  by  the  score 
were  sacrificed,  not  only  on  the  regular  festal  days  of  the  recurriug 
seasons,  days  of  which  there  were  very  many  in  the  calendar ;  but  on 
special  occasions,  whether  of  victory  or  defeat,  whether  on  days  of 
thanksgiving  or  of  mourning,  the  hideous  deities  nuist  lie  jiropitiatcd 
by  fresh  victims.  It  is  impossible  that  such  horrors  can  have  been 
endured  with  pleasure.  Supported  by  piiMic  o[)inion  the  system 
undoubtedly  was  ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  endured  so  long.  The 
svstem  had  a  logical  basis  in  the  superstitions  which  encumbered  the 
Mexican  mind,  yet  the  revolt  of  the  human  soul  against  it  is  shown 
in  a  group  of  pathetic  legends  concerning  the  Deliverer,  who  the 
Mexican  people  were  taught  to  expect  would  some  day  arrive  among 
them.  This  deliverer  was  Quetzalcohuatl,  in  recent  days  known  to 
literature  as  the  Fair  God.  He  was  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  dark 
Tezcatiipoca,  and  the  strife  between  them  is  depicted  in  many  (piaint 
stories,  often  as  homelv  as  the  fireside  tales  of  ( Jrinmi  or  Asbjornsen,  but 
often  fraught  with  meaning  as  deep  and  mournful  as  one  can  find  in 
anv  chapters  of  the  Zendavesta,  describing  the  warfare  lietwecn  thcgncid 
and  evil  principles  at  work  in  the  universe.  In  this  warfare  of  giants, 
at  some  epoch  in  the  dim  past,  Quetzalcohuatl  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  depart  from  Mexico.  This  idea  corresponds  to  the  Eastern  conceji- 
tion  of  the  loss  of  the  primitive  Paradise.  For  many  ages,  the  evil 
principle,  be  it  Satan  or  Tezcatiipoca,  is  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air  and  has  kingdoms  and  thrones  at  his  disposal.  To  save  ourselves 
from  his  infinite  malice,  we  must  sacrifice  to  him  countless  human  lives ; 
but  that  will  not  be  for  always  :  there  will  come  a  time  when  Quetzal- 
cohuatl, with  his  fair  hair  and  his  face  renewed  in  youthfulness,  will 
return  to  ^[exico  ;  he  will  come  from  the  east,  arising  from  the  -^ea,  and 
at  his  coming  will  throw  down  the  altars  of  Tezcatiipoca,  cleanse  the 
sacrificial   pyramids,  and  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifice. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  well  understand  the  excitement 
which  must  have  thrilled  through  every  pueblo,  from  the  coast  up  into 
the  high  mountains,  at  the  news  which  the  collector  Pinotl  lirouglit  t'rom 
Mictlan-Quauhtla  on  that  bright  day  in  1518,  when  he  boarded  (Trijalva's 
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Hcct.  His  description  ol'  llic  -liips  is  significant,  'i'licy  were  great 
wixidcn  towers  floating  ii|miii  tiic  ><a  and  strctcliing  fortli  immense  white 
wings.  'I'iicy  were  jK'oplcd  with  men  of  fair  si<in  and  long  fair  liair,  wiio 
said  that  tiicy  were  the  subjects  of  a  miglity  Iving  over  beyond  the  great 
waters  im  tlic  eastern  Imrizon.  Here,  with  regard  to  Spaniards'  com- 
j)U'.\i<)n,  it  .shonld  be  observed  that  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  Indian 
witii  ciiuiamon  shin  and  j('t-i)lack  hair,  to  whom  the  S])aniard,  even  with 


Fig.  (54. — Hernaudo  Cortes.     (From  an  engraving  by  Mas.son,  a/'nr  -.i  |i;iiiitiuj;  iu  tin;  yallery 
at  Salamanca.     Collection  of  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Ksi|..  I'liiladulphia.) 

olive  sl<in  and  hair  of  <larl<e.-l  brown,  would  seem  eomparativelv  lair. 
Nor  shonkl  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  ( iotliic  blood  among 
Spaniards,  which  shows  itself  not  infreqnently  in  bine  eyes  and  anbnrn 
or  golden  hair.  We  know  there  were  many  siicli  among  the  con(|iicrors 
of  Mexico.  One  of  the  captains,  .\lvarado,  was  eomm<iidv  called  "  Snn- 
Face  "  by  the  Mexicans,  on  acconiit  of  his  shaggy  yellow  locks  aiul  rr)sv 
sldn.      We  need  not  wonder  that  the.se  visitors  were  supposed  to  be  the 
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people  ot"  Qiietzaloohuu,tl,  the  «rlowiiifij  solar  licm  hcyoiul  tiie  eastern 
waters.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  Cuba  ami  traee  tlie  conse- 
quences of  (Jrijalva's  adventure. 

Some  difficulty  i)r(iki'()ut  lietween  that  youliif'ul  captain  and  lii-  kins- 
man, the  ynverudr  XelaMpicz,  m)  that  a  new  eciiiunander  was  selected  for 
the  next  expetlition.  Tiiis  was  a  man  thirty-tour  years  of"  a<;e,  nametl 
Hernando  ('ortes  (Fig.  <)4).  He  had  already  given  ]iroof's  of  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1Ö1S  lie  was  put  in  eum- 
mand  of  some  450  men,  w  ith  half  a  dozen  cannon  and  fifteen  horses,  which 
armament  he  took  over  in  several  small  shij)s  to  Tabasco.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  a  point  near  the  site  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  obtained  such 
tidings  of  the  feeling  of  the  vassal  ]inei)liis  tnward  the  tyinni  in  tlie 
mountains  that  he  formed  a  bold  resolution.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  come  so  soon  after  (Jrijalva,  amitl  the  general  excitement 
which  that  visit  had  caused,  and  not  iiave  heard  something  about  the 
expectati(ni  of  the  coming  of  (inctzalcolmatl.  llis  (piit'k  mind  nnist 
have  discerned  some  of  the  advantages  which  could  be  derive<l  from  that 
situation.  Even  as  it  was,  his  action  was  so  bold  that  it  has  ever  since 
been  quoted  as  one  of  the  world's  great  instances  of  desperate  rcsojnlion. 
He  persuaded  his  men  to  destroy  their  ships,  thus  cutting  ofl'  all  means 
of  retreat,  and  relying  for  salvation  njion  their  own  stout  hearts,  the 
terror  with  which  they  inspired  the  people,  and  the  vast  treasure  which 
they  expected  to  gain. 

Besides  sneh  hints  as  he  must  have  obtained  concerning  the  newlv 
aroused  hopes  of  the  Mexicans,  he  had  abundant  occasion  to  oi)serv(>  the 
terror  and  awe  with  which  the  S])aniai'ds  inspired  them.  It  was  not 
only  their  strange  complexions  which  made  them  seem  god-like,  but  there 
were  the  coats  of  mail,  which  nothing  could  jicnctratc  ;  there  were  the 
long  lances,  with  points  of  glittering  steel,  which  could  penetrate  anv- 
thing  ;  and  last,  not  least,  there  were  the  terrible  nioii-tcr-  upon  which 
their  chiefs  rode.  At  fir.st,  the  Mexicans,  seeing  the  horse  ami  his  rider 
both  clad  in  armor  (Fig.  <)ö),  supposed  that  they  formed  bni  a  single 
creature,  like  the  centaurs  of  auti(piity.  And  it  is  certain  that  for  several 
months  they  ke]it  uji  this  terror,  fleeing  before  the  iiorsc  and  his  rider, 
as  they  would  run  from  a  fiery  dragon.  ISesidcs  .all  this,  there  were 
the  cannon,  with  their  throats  of  thunder  and  their  liglitning-flashes, 
dealing  death  at  incredible  distances.  On  many  occasions  the  priests 
came  kneeling  before  Cin-tes  and  his  soldiers,  offering  them  corn-cakes 
soaked  in   the  blood  of  himian  victims;  and  when   tlu>se  ojferiuffs  were 
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Fig.  ()5.     Spaniard  and  hnrsc  in  armor. 


refused  witli  .-^cinn,  Iidw  cnuld  tlic  ^roxii-mi  lii'li>  iiiterprctinjr  it  as  the 
condnct  of  ( Juctzidcohiiatr.-:  iiicn,  wlio  were  to  put  an  end  to  human 
.saei-idce"'  It  is  clear  that  Corte.s  iiuist  haA^e  seen  even  more  helow  tiie 
.surface  lh,-iM  iiis  letters  inlunii  us  ;  lor  at  his  first  landiiiü-  .-it  Taliasco,  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  votintj  Mexican  woman  named  Marina  or  Malina, 
who  remained  his  eumpanion  tor  many  years,  tautrlit  him  to  be  fluent  in 
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the  Mexican  languajjf,  wliicli  lie  seems  to  liav(^  acquired  rapidly,  and  <iii 
more  than  oue  occasion  revealed  to  liim  secu'et  plots  whic^ii  even  his 
ingenuity  could  hardly  otherwise  have  unravelled.  Even  with  all  these 
means  of  information,  nothing  but  genius  of  a  high  order  could  have 
put  the  information  to  ~nrli  use  as  tliis  woiiderl'ul  man  diil. 

^A'ithout  some  such  information  the  M'.i  of  consunimatt'  Ixildness 
which  he  pirformed  at  C'cmpoala  would  have  been  merely  foolhardy. 
He  released  all  the  victims  caged  for  sacrifice,  cleansed  the  pyramids,  and 
broke  to  pieces  the  sacrificial  stones,  in  place  of  which  he  set  up  the 
cross  (Figs.  66  and   67),  which,  by  the  weirdest  of  all  the  coincidences 


Figs.  66  and  67. — Ancient  Jlexican  crosses.    (Charnuy.  "  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  Woi'lfl.") 


in  this  strange  story,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  symliols  of  the  Fair 
God.  At  the  same  time,  jmititing  by  jiast  ex]iericnce  in  Cuba,  he  seized 
the  person  of  the  principal  Tecuhtli  or  chief,  thus  paralyzing  the  ])eople, 
who  were  bereft  of  the  ]iroper  means  of  taking  the  auspices.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  his  boldness  was  successful.  After  leaving  Oein- 
poala  the  little  army  of  Spaniards  ])roc(>eded  on  its  march  into  the 
interior,  finding  no  difficulty  in  respect  of  means  of  subsisten<'e,  for  at 
every  pueblo  which  they  jiassed,  the  people,  through  mingled  motives 
of  terror  and  hope,  were  quite  willing  to  entertain  tlnni  ;  and  thus  tliev 
were  well  regaled  upon  dishes  of  hot  tamale  and  lioi-ns  of  the  tlowins:; 
pulque,  a  kind  of  beer  made  from  tiie  century-plant. 
Vol.  XXI.— 10 
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We  have  imw  to  ohsorvc  a  .secoml    iiii|iort;ml    laclur  in  llic  ciiiujuest 

of  ^lexic".      Oil   tlic  <;i-cat   |)lain  of  Analiuac,  al t    lialt'-way  hctwocii 

the  site  of  \'('ia  ("rii/.  and  tlic  city  of  ]\Ic.\ico,  stood  a  small  confeder- 
acy ol'  jiiicl)lus,  of  \vlii<'li  the  clucf  was  Tlascala.  'J'liesc  pnclilos  were 
not  subject  to  the  confe(hM"acy  on  the  lake.  On  the  eontniry,  the  Aztecs 
and  their  allies  had  never  been  able  to  snbdne  the  Tlasealans.  The 
latter  con|8denicy  had  always  scornfully  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
confederacy,  and  all  the  cHbrts  of  the  Aztecs  had  been  unable  to  defeat 
them.  (^b\iousl\-,  if  ( "ortes  could  obtain  the  Tlasealans  as  allies,  it 
would  be  a  louj;'  step  toward  success.  Here  were  two  really  antai^on- 
istic  Mexi(uui  |iowers  not  uucipially  niatclicd.  My  tlirowiuij;  iiis  force  in 
favor  of  the  weaker,  which  was  not  so  \-ci'y  much  the  weaker,  he  niiifht 
surely  hope  to  overcome  tiie  stront;er.  As  tor  the  'I'lascalans  them- 
selves, they  were   in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  liiir-skinned  visitors  were 
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Fig.  G8. — Statue  of  Tlaloc  from  Tlascala.    (Cliaruay,    "  Anriont  Cities  of  tlie  New  World.") 


really  gods  or  only  a  new  kind  of  men.  Both  views  were  maintained 
in  the  tribal  council,  and  it  was  decided  fir.st  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
battle  ;  so  a  large  force  of  warriors,  outnumbering  the  Spaniards  at  least 
tenfold,  proceeded  to  attack  and  wurrv  them  foi-  a  couple  of  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  great  many  Tlasealans  had  been  slaughtered, 
while  the  Spaniards  had  lost  two  or  three  men,  whom  they  secretly 
buried.     It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  visitors  were  immortal. 
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Here  a  further  hypothesis  was  irnafriiud  liy  tlic  'I'lasealaiis.  Siiiee  tlic 
newcomers  were  tlie  Fair  God's  sulyeets,  |ici-lia|is  their  streiii^tli  might 
last  only  during  the  daytime;  jierhaps  an  attack  hy  niglit,  wlnle  the 
dark  Tezeatlipocii  was  guiding  events,  would  result  in  a  xictury  for  his 
worshippers.  So  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Cortes,  intendinu  tu  iHguile 
him  with  discussion  while  a  night  attack  was  ])reparc(l.  Whether  it 
was  the  hehavior  of  these  envoys   that   aniUM'd  the  suspicion  of  (ortes, 


Fig.  tiil.— Muiiti'zuma.     (I'rescott's  '■  Mfxico.") 


or  whether  some  hints  of  the  situation  may  have  nachcd  him  through 
Marina,  at  all  events  he  promptly  charged  the  cnvox's  with  trcacherv, 
and,  cutting  ofll'  their  thumbs,  sent  them  back  to  their  ])ucblo  with  this 
evidence  of  his  su)ierhuman  knowledge.  FTe  instantiv  followed  tip  this 
message  bv  a  night  attack  upon  an  outlving  p:irt\'  of  Tla-calaiis,  whom 
he  cut  to  pieces  without  mercy.  This  was  decisive.  The  |iricsts  oi' 
the  dark    god,   who  had   advised   the    night    attack,   were   cooked  and 
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I'alt'ii.  Ft  was  deoidcil  that  an  alliam-c  niiist  l>c  iiiailc  willi  llic  rcsistli'ss 
straiiijL'rs;  and  from  this  tiiin'  Ini-ili  that  alliance  was  ncvci-  limlscn. 
Tlio  first  effect  was  to  increase  Cortes'  army  by  several  luindred  \aliant 
allies  from  the  Tlascalan  confederacy.  His  next  exploit  was  at  < 'ho- 
Inla,  wliere  a  conspiracy  for  entra|)pin^  iiini  was  discovered  and  ]iiin- 
ishcd  with  licavy  slanghter.  The  next  step  was  to  enter  Ihr  i^vr-M 
'rcTiochlillan.  the  city  of  JNIexico  itself,  and  this  was  easily  accom- 
plished ;  lor  while  tlicre  were  two  ])arties  there,  as  in  otiier  pnehlos,  one 
a<lvocatinij  resistance,  the  olhei'  sniinii.-sion,  il  iKippcncd  that  the  cliiel' 
of  men  (Fig.  05)),  Monteznma,  helonged  l<i  the  latter.  lie  invited  ihe 
Spaniards  with  their  tawny  allii's  into  the  cily,  and  a.-signcd  In  Iheni  lor 
their  accommodation  a  large  imihiing  which  had  in  former  linas  lieen 
used  as  the  lec]>an,  or  Irilial  eonncii-hoMse.  1 1  was  thns  easy  lo  get 
into  the  threat  citv  ;  hnt  how  to  get  ont  might  prove  more  dilficnll,  and 
it  wonld  !)(>  the  heiglit  of  imprndence  to  stay  there  witiiont  pcrforndng 
some  act  of  supreme  anlliority.      Cortes   understood  that  with  fail-  gods, 

as  with  other  aci|iiaintances,  familiarity  breeds  ( tempt.      If  lie  wei-e  to 

reap  the  advantage  which  superstition  had  prepared  I'ni-  him,  he  nmsl 
coni]iort  himself  as  master,  and  this  he  ))roceedcd  to  clo.  ( )iie  ol'  Monle- 
/.uma's  tax-c<illcct(irs  at  a  pncMo  on  the  coast  had  got  into  a  (|uarrel,  in 
which  one  or  two  Spaniards  wci'e  Uilled.  News  of  this  was  hronghl  to 
Cortes,  and  formed  the  occasion  of  his  hold  stroke.  lie  told  Monle- 
znma  that  the  matter  must  he  investigated,  and,  until  this  sh<iiild  have 
been  done,  he  must  come  with  him  and  .-iliide  in  the  Spaniards'  (|Uar- 
ter.s.  The  reluctant  chief  felt  it  necessary  lo  comply  with  this  bold 
request  ;  so  Cortes  took  him  home  to  his  Iccpan  and  there  convened  llie 
.sessions  of  the  tribal  conucil,  so  that  he  conlrollcd  ihe  goverumeiil  of 
the  pueblo  through  its  ordinary  machinery.  He  also  held  in  custody 
iMontezuma's  brother,  Cnitlahuatzin,  whose  importance  he  does  not 
■seem  to  have  realized,  and  also  the  head  chiefs  of  Tla<-o|)an  and  Tcz- 
(nico.  Having  thus  de|iri\'ei|  the  ihi'ce  great  |iucblos  of  the  |powcr  ot 
l.akini,^  auspices,  thns  paralyzing  their  means  of  action,  Cortes  |)roceedc(l 
to  act  the  part  of  the  Fair  tiod  by  abolishing  human  sacriliccs  and 
cleansing  the  temples.  Acting,  however,  niidci-  jiidiiaons  priestly 
advice,  he  contented  himself  at  lirst  with  piirilying  some  of  the  ti'mples, 
while  he  allowed  the  others  for  a  while   lo   go   on  with  their  accustomed 

woi'k. 

How  !on<r  this  .strange  situation  might  havi'  lasted  we  cannol  lell. 
]t  was  ill  November,  1519,  that  the  seizure  ol'  Montezuma  took  place. 
In   the  following  A])ril   incidents  occurred  which   juit  a  new  face  uixni 
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things.  Cortes  learned  tliat  ;i  force  of  1200  Spaniards,  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Cnba  to  arrest  liini,  had  arrived  at  San  Juan  de  Uli(a. 
Velasquez,   indeed,   had   reasmi   to    feel    incensed  with  the  independent 

way  ill  whlrh  Cortes  had  gone  oil'  tu  upiTatr  for  Iiis  own  lichiMil',  i|iiite 
ignoring  the  authority  of  iiis  su|i(iii)r.      On   hearing  this   news  Cortes 


took  300  men  and  hastened  to  the  coast,  leaving  in  lii<  place  ^Vlvarado 
with  1ÖÜ  men  to  maintain  control  of  Tenociititlaii.  It  mattered  little 
that  the  force  which  had  come  to  arrest  him  was  four  times  as  great  as 
his  own.  He  first  surprised  and  defeated  them,  and  then  told  tiicin  the 
enchanting  story  of  the  wealth  of  Tenociititlan.  Result  :  He  marclied 
hack  to  tliat  ]iiu'h]o  at  the  heail  of  1. ")()()  Spaniards  instead  of  '.]()(),  with 
a  proportionate  ciiiiipnicnt  of  horses  and  cannon.       l>ut  diiriiii;-  liis  brief 
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al)seiice  a  dire  calamity  had  ooeurred.  Alvarado's  littlo  hand  were  in  a 
Situation  so  full  of  daug(>r  that  it  rctjuired  the  miraculous  cooluess  of  a 
man  like  Cortes  to  cope  with  it.  Sc-ared  by  the  scowls  of  the  dusky 
faces  in  the  pueblo,  the  soldiers  began  giving  credit  to  riimnrs  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  them.  Alvarado  thcrcu])iiii  i|iiil('  lost  his 
head,  and  illustrated  the  difl'erencc  between  intelligent  lioldncss  and  <lull 
rashness.  In  the  moiitii  of  May  the  Aztecs  were  accustoincd  to  have 
a  great  festival,  in  which  the  return  of  summer  was  celebrated  in  the 
usual  way  by  human  sacrifice.  Alvarado  thought  it  best  to  be  tiic  first 
one  to  strike,  and  so  chose  this  occasion  for  massacring  a  large  ninnber 
of  tlic  clan-chiefs.  Still  the  Aztecs  made  no  effective  counter-attack, 
for  their  first  movements  were  checked  1>\'  tln'ir  pricst-cominan<li'r, 
Monte/.uma,  who  a|)|)('ared  upon  the  roof  of  the  Spanish  tecpan  and 
commanded  them  to  be  ([uiet.  Several  days  of  sullen  calm  ensued,  dur- 
ing which  the  markets  were  closed  and  most  of  the  drawbridges  raised  ; 
and  so  it  was  when  Cortes  entered  the  city  witli  his  enlarged  force.  It 
was  too  late  to  scold  Alvarado  ;  something  must  be  done  to  feed  ukhv 
than  1(1110  Spaniards,  and  the  stores  ol'  curn  in  their  tecpan  were  run- 
ning low.  Cortes  therctbrc  i-oniniiltcd  tlic  cmc  great  mistake  of  his  life. 
He  couldn't  be  expected  to  have  ma.-tiTcd  all  the  intricacies  of  life  in 
the  middle  status  of  barbarism.  \vy\  likely  lie  did  not  know  tli;il 
( 'nitlalinatzin  was  the  next  in  line  of  snr<'cssion  to  Montezuma  ;  bnt  he 
did  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  authority,  and  therefore  sent  him  out 
with  orders  to  open  the  granaries  and  get  corn  for  tlie  Spanish  tecpan. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  ( 'iiitlalniatzin  had  always  bclimgcd  to  the 
party  which  counselled  resistance.  However  that  may  have  Ix^en,  the 
tribal  council  now  knew  what  to  do.  Up  to  this  moment  its  action 
had  been  paralyzed,  since  it  had  no  precedent  to  guide  it  ;  lint  now  its 
course  was  obvious.  It  instantlv  held  a  mciting,  at  which  Montcznina 
was  deposed  from  his  office  of  chief  oi'  men  or  ]>riest-comman(ler,  and 
Cuitlahnatzin  was  elected  in  his  ])lace.  The  conscfpicnces  were  swift 
and  startling.  The  social  machinery  of  the  great  ])uel>lo  was  once 
inori'  in  gear,  so  that  its  military  power  could  be  exerted.  There 
was  a  great  uprising  of  the  peo|)l(>,  and  the  1  (JOO  Spaniards,  with 
their  Tlascalan  allies,  were  hotly  besieged  in  their  sti'ongly  fortified 
tecpan  by  a  countless  host  of  screaming  barbarians.  It  was  natural 
that  Cortes  should  have  now  caused  Montezuma  to  appear  on  the 
roof  and  assert  his  authority,  but  alas  for  the  poor  deposed  chief! 
that  authoritv  had  vanished.  He  was  now  only  a  common  man, 
and   his  orders  were  answered   bv  a   shower  of  stones   and  darts,  under 
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which  he  was  quickly  struck  down  and  soon  died.  Terrible  fitrhting 
ensued,  in  which  the  mortality  of  Spaniards  was  abundantly  illustrated. 
Among  the  American  aborigines,  there  were  uo  warriors  braver  or  more 
ferocious  than  the  Aztecs.  Nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  the  S])an- 
iards  in  armor  and  weapons  prevailed  ;  and  after  a  murderous  struggle, 
they  stormed  the  great  pyramid,  from  which  they  could  direct  a  deadly 
tire  upon   the  people   below.      It   was   impossible,   however,   to   n-niain 
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within  the  pueblo,  for  the  eiieiiiv  were  i|iiitc  capalile  of  lilocka<ling  tiieni. 
Cortes  therefore  made  prc])ar:itioiis  fm- a  retreat  by  night.  His  ])iu'pose 
was  evidently  detected  or  l)etrayed,  fm-  tlic  crowds  of  dusky  warriors 
soon  melted  away,  and  the  streets  of  tii<'  jiueblo  were  left  silent,  while 
the  Spaniards  marched  out  unopposed  over  the  causeway  leading  to 
Tlacopau,  a  force  of  r2"i()  Spaniards,  (jOOO  Tla.scalans,  and  <S0  horses. 
The  three  drawliridges  of  the  causeway  had  been  not  merely  rai.sed,  but 
removed.  This  was  but  a  trifling  hindrance  to  the  Spaniards,  who  well 
understood   how  to  extemporize  a   bridge  ;  but  w  hue  they  were  passing 
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over  tlic  first,  the  Indians  in  tlicii'  canoes  came  n|ion  tlicin  from  every 
quarter.  A  terrible  niglit  it  «as,  and  feats  <>\'  xalur  were  performed 
such  as  one  reads  of  only  in  mediaeval  romanee.  We  are  told  that 
yellow-iiaired  Alvarado,  findina;  himself  Kcstcad  at  (nic  lA'  the  liiidtic- 
ways,  fixed  the  point  of  iiis  lance  in  the  i;roiin<l,  and  cleared  the  hroad 
chasm  at  a  sini,de  lH>nnd.  From  that  day  to  this  do  Spaniar<ls  talk  of 
"The  Melancholy  Night."  The  liuncii' (if  it  may  liest  he  expressed  in 
figures.  In  the  morning,  the  force  which  had  succeeded  in  crossing  con- 
sisted of  about  500  Spaniards,  2000  Tlascalans,  and  20  horses.  Ts^ot  a 
cannon  was  saved  ;  and  fortes  shuddered  al  the  thought  that  many  of  his 
bl'ave  men  had  been  carried  back  to  llic  Iciiiplcs,  Id  be  I'atlclicd  (br  the 
altar  and  the  cannibal  bantpict.  Il  .-iiipcai'^  ibal  tbci'c  were  alnnit  forty 
such  vietim.s. 


Fig.  73.— Mcibillioii  imrtiait  i>(  ('(irtos. 

Under  anv  conditions,  Imwevcr,    his   c-^cape  was  fatal    (n  the  .Vztees  ; 

fiir    this    loiiii-hcadi'd    c mandci'    had     still     plenty    of    rc>onr<'cs,    and 

was  never  again  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap.  .\  lew  days  altcr- 
ward  the  barbarians  played  into  his  hands  by  atta<'king  him  with  vast 
numbers  in  the  vallcv  of  ()tnmba.  IIci-c  he  won  a  decisive  victory, 
wliii-h  went  fir  to  re-establi-^li  .-imong  all  the  pueblos  his  somewhat 
sliak<'n  reputation.  l>uring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1520  In's 
measures  were  concerted  with  consmnmate  skill.  He  made  a  rc|)ort  to 
Cuba  which  succeeded  in  bringing  him  a  reinfircemcnt  of  highly  dis- 
oi])lined  Spaui.sh  soldiers,  well  e(|nippcil  with  artillery  and  horses  ;  and 
going  about  among  the  pueblos,  or  scn<ling  emis.saries  in  wiiom  he 
could  trust,  he  .succeeded  in  peisnading  many  of  them  to  rai.se  the 
banner  of  resistance   arainst    their,   old    t\rants.       In    tiie  course   of    the 
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following  winter  lie  made  a  master-stroke.  A  dispute  liad  arisen 
between  Cnitlahuatziu  and  the  government  of  Tezeuco,  so  that  wlicn 
Cortes,  at  the  head  of  a  more  jiowerful  force  (if  Spaniards  and  Indians 
than  he  IukI  as  yet  commanded,  appniaehi'd  the  latter  pncl)lii,  lie  linind 
it  ready  to  join  him  without  liu'ther  ado.  This  step  not  only  broke  up 
the  Aztec  confederacy,  l)ut  practically  sealed  the  doom  of  Tenoclititlan  ; 
for  from  Tezcuco  as  a  base,  Cortes  was  able  to  (ronstruet  and  set  aHoat 
Spanish  brigantines  in  such  nundiers  as  to  <-cinlnil  tlie  lake  and  cllrctu- 
ally  liloekade  the  savage  A'eni(-e  which  it  ]ir(itected.  Amung  other 
things,  it  was  possible  to  control  the  acpiednet  leading  from  Chapultepec, 


Fill.  74.  —  Bas-reliufs  at  Palenque.      '  Cliiiiiia.v,   "  .Viick'iit  Cities  of  the  New  Wiiilil.") 

and  thus  tii  ent  oti"  the  waf('i'-su|)ply.  I'lidcr  tiiese  favuralilc  ciri'inn- 
stanees  Cortes  began  the  siege  of  Mexico  on  the  28th  of  A]iril,  and 
ended  it  on  the  loth  of  August.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  inces- 
sant and  obstinati'  fighting.  Canals  ran  red  with  iilood,  streets  were 
])iled  with  corpses  until  jiassing  was  impossible;  liut  all  this  furious 
resistance  was  hopeless.  The  knell  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  had 
sounded,  and  the  end  of  that  summer  saw  the  Spaniards  undisputed 
masters  of  Mexico. 

The  reader  will  at  once  understand  that  there»  was  here  no  such  thing 
as  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  a  haiuliid  of  troops.  There  was  no 
nation   here,  but  a   collection  of  iiftv  or  sixtv  fortified   town-,  three  of 
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wiiicli  licld   tlu'  otliL'i's  ill  im\villiii<j  sMl>j('c(i()ii.      Besides  tliis  there  was  a 

native  eoiif'ederaey,  tiiat  of  tiie  'I'la-ealan   towns,  wiiieli    IV tlie  start 

had  successfully  re8iste<l  the  liiree  rulini;-  |iiiel)i(is  and  elierished  Inr  them 
deiidly  hatred.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  wi(ies|iriad  ImIiiI'  in  tiie 
coming  of  tlie  Fair  God,  which  from  the  first  played  so  eiirioiislv  into 
the  hands  of  Cortes.  And  last,  not  least,  there  was,  as  so  often  happeiis 
in  such  atl'airs,  a  woman  in  tiie  case — the  brifri  it -eyed,  (juick-witted 
Marina.  W'itii  all  these  aids,  we  sec  Cortes  securing  an  alliance  at  first 
with  the  'flasealaiis,  tiien  with  many  other  puehlos,  until  at  length  he 
succeeds  in  l)r(sikiiig  u|i  the  triple  league  itself.  Ihidei-  these  cireinn- 
stances  the  story  loses  its  inijiossihie,  lairy-lii<e  l'eatnr<',-,  and  hceoines  as 
inteliigihle  as  any  other  hiiinan  event.  ^'I't  not  onK- does  it  lose  iiothiiiir 
of  its  eiiarm,  ])ut  gains  gre;itly  in  fii^cination  as  we  emne  to  understand 
how  it  all  really  could  and  did  iiappni. 
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In  attempting  to  include  tiii'  snlijcct  of  .Vmerieaii  iii>lor\-  in  two  or 
three  volumes,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  a  vast  numher  of  details  that  in 
themselves  would  he  interesting.  It  is  therefore  my  aim  to  select  certain 
cardinal  points  in  tlie  subject  and  treat  them  somewhat  at  length,  while 
passing  more  lightly  over  manv  others  which  are  of  less  central  impor- 
tance, 'flic  ciiii(|iii-t  of  Mexico  is  such  a  cardinal  jioiiit  ;  for  in  order 
to  understand  it  we  nni-t  understand  the  middle  status  of  barbarism  iji 
general.  flic  adNcntures  of  the  Spaniards  in  gaining  posses.sion  of  the 
Central  Ameriean  states  oiilv  carries  us  somewhat  t^irther  upon  the  same 
road  which  we  have  been  traxclling,  and  they  may  therefore  be  ])assed 
over  more  lightly  :  l)ut  it  is  diifereiit  \\  hen  we  coiik'  to  the  peoples 
bevond  the  Isthmus  of  l)arieii.  The  ethnograj)hy  of  the  Southern 
Continent  from  the  Pearl  Coast  to  Cape  Horn  must  claim  our  atten- 
tion f>r  a  few  moments,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  take  up  that 
storv  of  the  uolden  kingdom  which  was  interrupted  by  the  tragic  and 
iiiitimelv  deatb  of  Balboa. 


CHAPTEE     IV. 

THE  SPANIARDS   IN   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

THE  relations  between  the  aborigines  of"  Xorth  and  South  America 
eannot  be  understood  without  some  reference  to  tlie  glacial  ])eriod, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
about  sixty  thousand  years  ago,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  vears.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  that  glacia- 
tion  was  not  continuous  during  this  period,  Ijut  that  there  were  four  or 
five  eras  of  jjlaciation  alternatiiii;-  with  warm  interalacial  eras.  In  all 
probability  an  era  of  glaciatiou  in  the  northern  hemisphere  corresponded 
to  a  mild  interglacial  era  in  the  southern,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  in 
Eurojie,  the  ])olar  ice  sheet  extended  southward  as  far  as  central  Germany 
and  southern  France,  where  it  bceanie  ciintiiiiinn-.  with  the  greatly  ex- 
pandwl  glaciers  of  the  Al])s  and  Pyrenees.  In  Xorth  America  the  ice 
sheet  extended  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  exce|it  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  mild  regions  ixteiidcd  llnthcr  northward.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  indubitalilc  ]iiiint' nf  the  existence  of 
man,  both  in  Eiuropeand  in  America,  in  the  later  Pliocene  age,  for  which 
no  less  antiijuity  than  400,000  years  can  rcasonablv  be  assigned.  The 
human  race  was  therefore  very  old  at  the  licgiuning  of  the  long  glacial 
period.  The  effect  of  the  intense  cold  in  the  northern  hemisphere  seems 
to  have  been  the  wholesale  extermination  of  some  primitive  races  of  men, 
and  the  migrations  of  other  primitive  races  into  the  milder  intertro]iical 
regions.  Thus  the  race  commonly  known  as  River-drift  Mun  disapixarcd 
entirely  from  central  Europe.  During  the  eokl  their  place  was  taken 
by  a  hanlier  race,  ^\•hi(■h  seems  to  have  originated  in  Alaska.  I  refer 
to  the  Eskimos,  a  people  whose  name  seems  to  be  an  Algoiii|uin  word 
meaning  "seal-eaters."  These  people  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  mo.st 
ancient  now  known  upon  the  earth.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
different  stock  from  (jther  American  races,  although  the  affinity  is  close. 
The  Eskimos  are  an  extremely  hardy  race,  endowed  with  a  iiigh  degree 
of  intelligence.  In  some  wav  or  other,  while  the  cold  i)criod  was  comino- 
over  their  country,  they  succeedetl  in  ada])ting  their  ways  of  lite  to  the 
situation,  and  survived  where  others  perished.  They  ada])te(l  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  lite  at  the  edge  of  the  jjlaciated  ar(>a,  and  thus,  along 
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with  tlic  inur-k-sliccp  ;iiiil  llic  reindeer,  lliey  loiiiiil  their  \v:iy  through 
8il)eria  into  eeiilral  :iiiil  wettern  Kiirope,  w  iieri'  tiieir  reiiiains  are  now 
iouiul  in  yreat  aliiiiniaiK'e,  ami  are  called  hy  <ji'olo<«'ists  the  remains  of 
the  Cave-men.  Al'tei'ward  lliey  I'ollowed  t  lie  t;lrieiers  in  their  I'etreat, 
thus  retraeinjr  their  course  to  northern  Siberia  and  Alaska,  tiieir  old 
lialiitat,  whence  they  have  since  sjiri'ad  over  the  wilih'rness  of  islands 
and  IVnzen  enntinent  noi'tli  of  ilndson's  Uav  and  so  a^  lar  as  (ireeidand. 
Tiiey  are  iiardy  mariners,  thrifty  honsekee|iei-s,  polite  ami  t;cnlle  in  their 
social  intercourse,  and  possess  iiir  higher  powci-- of  inia^ination  than  the 
Anieriean  Indians.  '^Iliev  have  a  liati\c  lite  latnre  of  considerahle  mei'it, 
and  as  pictorial  artists  thev  are  (piite  nnap|)roaehed  liv  anv  other  liarliaric 
|ieople.  As  (Irauiihtsnien,  indeed,  they  have  excelled  from  remote  atre.s. 
Their  drawings  of  the  cliase,  inclnding  sketches  of  |)|-imeval  reindeer 
and  the  extinct  mammoth,  lia\e  Keen  found  in  alinndance  in  the  caves 
of  France. 

While  this  remarkahle  people  thus  sneceeded  in  adapting  itself  to 
the  changed  condition,  the  greater  part  of  the  |iopnlation  of  North 
America  east  ol'  the  Pacillc  slope  seems  either  to  have  heen  extermi- 
nate(l,  or  possibly  to  some  extent  to  have  found  refuge  in  trojiical  climes, 
ci'ossing  the  region  which  is  now  the  CariMiean  Sea,  hnt  which  has  more 
than  oiu^e,  since  preglaeial  times,  Keen  i-ai^ed  ahoxc  the  surface  ol  the 
waters.  The  six  great  North  American  slocks  known  within  historic 
times  were  jirohahlv  dinhsed  from  centres  in  Califoi-nia  and  ()regon,  the 
ancestors  ot'  the  ])tiel)l()  tribes  pressing  southward,  with  the  Athabascans 
on  their  heels.  The  Athaba.scans  also  s|iread  noilliwar<l  to  Hudson's 
l>av,  becoming  neighliors  to  the  I'lskimos.  If  we  con(vi\e  the  cntii'c 
movement  to  have  assumed  tlie  shape  ol'  a  fan,  spreading  toward  the 
Atlantic    coast,  we   can   assign    the    left-hand    radius  to  the  Athabascans, 

while    next     would    come    the    Dakotas,    then    the    Alg |niiis,   next    the 

lroi|nois,  and  finally  the  Maskoki.  Of  course,  this  nuist  not  be  under- 
>tiM,d  t..o  strictlv.  T  wish  only  to  give  a  gvnei'al  idea  of  the  character 
ol'  the  dilfnsion.  Of  course,  there  was  much  irregularity  and  eolli-idu. 
We  find  to-dav  the  remains  of  at  least  one  Dakota  tribe  among  the 
Catawbas  of  Carolina,  while  two  Irocpiois  peoples,  the  'rnscar<iras  and 
the  Cherokees,  strayed  far  from  the  general  course  pursued  by  their 
kinsmen.  Now,  it  is  signiiicaut  that  all  American  languages  ea,-t  of  the 
Pacific  region  belong  to  one  or  another  of  these  six  classes,  a])pareutly 
indicating  that  the  forerunners  of  these  Indians  had  either  been  swe]it 
away  or  adopted  the  sjieech  of  their  coiKinerors.  lint  on  the  I'aeilic 
coast,  where   the    glaciers  never   came,  we  lind    (piite  a    babel    ol    discdii- 
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nected  dialects  spukoii  In-  small  tri!»-  of  very  inferior  savages,  wlm  iiiny 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  ol'  the  »laeial  men.  For  it  must  lie 
understood  that  inultiplieity  of  languages  is  a  mark  of  very  ]>rimitive 
society.  Quite  eontrarv  to  the  old  notion  that  mankind  began  with  a 
single  speech  which  has  broken  up  into  many,  the  most  advanced  lin- 
o-uistic  study  shows  us  that  maukind  licgau  with  an  immense  number  oi' 
languages,  each  tribe  having  its  own,  and  that  languages  \vi(lcspread 
and  few  come  only  with  a  markeil   increase  in  social   stability. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  South  America,  we  are  first  struck  by  the  f;i<'t 
that  its  relations  to  the  periods  of  glaciatiou  must  have  been  very  dif- 
tt'rent  from  those  of  the  northern  continent.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  North  America  lies  within  the  glaciated  region,  but  with  the  southern 
continent  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  broad  portion,  including  IJolivia, 
Peru,  Ecpiador,  Colond)ia,  Venezuela,  and  most  of  Brazil,  lies  within 
the  tropics  ;  while  the  narrow  portion,  including  Chile,  Patagonia,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  and  most  of  Paraguay,  lies  within  the  temjierate 
zone.  Phenomena  of  glaciatiou  are  scarcely  visible  north  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The  philology  of  South  America  has 
been  much  less  carefully  studied  than  that  of  the  northern  continent ; 
but  so  far  as  we  know,  it  a]ipears  that  in  Brazil  hosts  of  disconnected 
dialects  still  siu'vive,  implying  the  survi\'al  of  a  great  number  of  primi- 
tive peoples  still  retaining  tribal  distinctness,  and  it  is  perhaps  fair  to 
suj)pose  that  these  are  reniuauts  of'  prcglacial  men  overcome,  but  not 
exterminate<l,  liy  invaders  from  tiie  coldrr  south.  ()l'thc<r  invad(i>.  the 
race  which  is  now  dominant  in  Brazil  under  its  Portuguese  possessors 
is  the  Tupi-Guarani  (Fig.  78),  a  ]ieople  in  the  lower  status  of  barliarism, 
but  gifted  with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and  probably  ca]xil)le  of  taking 
on  a  sound  civilization.  They  arc  an  agricultural  jieoplc,  <-ultivating 
maize  and  also  the  cassava  or  bread-fruit,  from  which  thev  also  prepare 
a  fermented  liquor.  In  the  southern  tenqiei'atc  region  we  come  upon  a 
sturdy  and  powerful  race  living  as  hunters  on  the  plains  of  Patauouia. 
Very  different  from  these  are  the  s(|Ualid  aud  miserable  inhabitants  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  who  may  be  perha])s  regar<led  as  a  race  of  prc- 
glacial savages  who  formerly  kept  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet  and 
were  pushed  southward  by  their  stronger  neighbors.  Tu  the  fastnesses 
of  the  southern  Andes,  we  meet  with  the  fornn<lable  Araucanians,  who 
may  well  be  called  the  ^rontenegrins  of  the  New  World,  since  thev 
have  never  been  vanquished  by  the  Spaniards,  even  a-;  the  heroes  of  the 
Black  Mountain  have  uc\ir  linwe<l  the  kuee  to  the  Tni'k.  Pos-ililv 
there  may  be  kinship  between  the  >trong  Patagonian  race  and  tuesc  men 
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of  Araiico.  ('iiiiiiiii^  ic)  llic  iKirtlicni  coast  of  the  coiitinciit,  we  en- 
cotiiili  T  a  most  interesting  race  of  jieojile  :  tlic  I'anioiis  ('aril)s,  who  may 
be,  as  some  suppose,  an  oH'slioot  tVoni  tlie  'riipi-(iiiarani.  The  hitter 
have  always  heen  excellent  iiavitjators  upon  the  immense  rivers  which 
llnw  ihroiiuli  their  country,  calling  tor  extreme  skill  in  the  management 
of  boats  ;  liiit  liuy  have  never  ventured  lo  any  extent  upon  the  ocean, 
perha]>s  I'roin  the  absence  of  contiguous  islands  wlu'rewith  to  jtractise 
the  early  stages  of  seafaring  adventure.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Caribs 


Fig.  78.     Tupi-(iii;u;uii  village     (Cronan's  "  .\nR'rika.") 

were  adniiiably  situatcil  foi'  such  attempts.  Close  by  the  mouth  of  that 
great  Carib  river,  the  Orinoco,  comes  the  islan<l  of  Trinidad,  the  first 
of  the  multifarious  group  of  islands  that  stretch  northward  as  far  as  the 
Bermudas.  No  better  conditions  could  be  found  for  cultivating  the  art 
of  seamanship,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  (ariiis  were  the  only 
truly  maritime  race  in  the  New  W'oi'ld.  They  were  in  the  lower  state 
of  barbarism  and  great  consumers  of  human  flesh.  As  was  formerly 
mentioned,  they  gave  to  the  English  language  the  word  "cannibal." 
These  Caribs  made  excellent  vessels,  propelled  by  sails  as  well  as  by 
oars.     They  seem  to  have  visite<l  all  the  Atlantic  coast  from   Uruguay 
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to  Florida,  and   it  has    been  supposed  that  they  may  have  ascended  liie 
Mississippi   River. 

Coming  now  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  we  encounter  very 
peculiar  <j;co(jra])hieal  conditions.  Along  with  the  highest  and  most 
ditticidt  mountains  in  the  world,  except  the  Himalayas,  we  have  upland 


Fid.  79. — Chifiquian  nmnkey.     (Fr(»in  Powell's  "Annual   Rfjiorts,  I',  S.  Hnrran  of 
Ethnology,"  vol.  vi.) 

regions  higlily  salubrious  in  atmosphere  and  with  soil  that  lesponds 
readily  to  industrious  cultivation.  It  is  a  narrow  stri[)  of  country, 
moreover,  to  wliicli  tiie  giant  mountain-range  forms  a  natiu'ai  wall 
against  enemies,  such  as  the  jineliio  Indians  and  cliil'-dwellers  of"  New 
Mexico  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  to  protect  them  from  the 


Fig.  so. — Chiriquian  grave.     (From  Powell's  ".\nniial  Reports,    U.S.   Hiir(<au   of 
Ethnology,"  vol.  vi.) 

Apaches.  In  this  narrow  region  there  grew  up  a  kind  of  society  which 
in  some  respects  ap]>roaclicd  nearer  to  civilization  tiian  anytliing  else  in 
the  New  NA'orld,  nlthough  tlie  people  were  rated  as  less  (juicl^-wirted  and 
intelligent  than  the  ^Mexicans,  and  in  many  respects  the  advance  from 
barbarism  was  but  slight.     Here  unquestionably  was  the  nearest  apj)roach 
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to  uatioii-iiiakiiig-  vi'  wliicli  wc  tiiul  any  trace  in  auciuiit  America.  !l  is 
interesting  iu  this  connection  to  note  that  here  too  we  find  the  only 
domesticated  animals  of  America,  other  tiian  the  ubiquitous  dog.  Over 
the  rugged  clifl's  of  the  Andes  still  roam  tiic  wilt!  huanacu  and  viciifla  ; 
the  former  of  these  .somewhat  resemliles  a  small  camel,  the  latter  is 
somewhat  like  a  sheep  and  is  distinguished  for  the  extreme  iinene»  and 
beauty  of  its  wool.  Both  are  very  dithcult  animals  to  tame;  yet  they 
were  long  ago  most  thoroughly  domesticated  by  the  peo])le  of  Peru,  the 
one  becoming  a  beast  capable  of  carrying  light  bui'dens  and  known  as 
tlic  llama,  wiiile  the  other  became  the  alpaca,  used  like  a  sheep' for  its 
wool  and  tor  its  tlesh.  The  al|)aca  has  become  so  completely  domesti- 
cated that  it  cannot  live  iu  a  state  of  nature.     It  is  also  to  be  observed 


Figs.  81,  82.— reruviaii  nnnnmies.     (From  "H,irper's  Magazine,"  puljlislied  by  Harpci' & 

Brntlicrs.) 


that,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ])eo]>le  of  Peru  had 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  the  potato  and  their  ])eeuliar  Lima 
bean,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  beans.  XoAv,  the 
wild  |>iitato  is  an  exceptionally  intractable  vegetable  ;  and  the  creation  of 
these  new  varieties  of  food,  as  well  as  the  thorough  domestication  of  the 
animals  mentioned,  implies  a  very  long  lapse  of  time,  during  which 
the  Peruvians  had  begun  to  rise  above  the  lower  status  of  barbarism. 

But  so  much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  ruling  race  which  the 
Spaniards  found  in  Peru  on  their  arrival.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  rule 
of  the  Incas  had  been  brief,  and  that  a  new  wave  of  ctdture  had  super- 
seded an  older  wave  not  long  before.  Concerning  this  older  culture,  far 
back  in  which  we  must  place  the  beginnings  of  the  domestication  of  these 
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plants  ami  animals,  our  knowledg'e  is  hut  fragmentary,  gained  from  the 
inspection  of  ruined  buildings,  ini|)lements,  and  decorations,  wliicli  have 
not  vet  beeil  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  archaeological  study.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  northern  confines 
of  Chile,  we  find  the  evidences  of  an  old  pueblo  type  of  semi-civilization 
not  unlike  that  of  Mexico.  First,  we  have 
that  of  the  C'hibchas  of  New  Granada,  and, 
farther  to  the  south,  that  of  the  Chancas 
of  Peru ;  but  whether  these  peoples  were 
kinsmen  to  each  other,  and  in  what  relation 
they  stood  to  other  South  American  stocks, 
we  cannot  say  with  any  approach  to  con- 
fidence. Human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism 
seem  to  have  been  common,  as  in  Mexico  ; 
but  we  meet  with  one  feature  not  before 
witnessed  in  the  Xew  ^^'orld.  As  soon  as 
we  go  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  we 
begin  to  find  mummies  ;  and  the  part  played 
by  mummies  in  the  life  of  the  Peruvians 
has  been  important.  Indeed,  it  forms  one 
of  our  sources  of  iufirmat  imi  concerning 
Peruviau     history.       At    the    time    of    the 

conrpiest,  the  Peruvians  enumerated  eleven  sovereign  Incas  as  having 
ruled  over  them,  beginning  with  the  civilizer,  Blanco  C'apac,  whose 
name  means  "Great  Chief."  Xow,  eleven  generations  is  too  long  a 
period  for  trustworthy  tradition  in  most  cases,  and  the  Peruvians 
had  absolutely  no  written  rt'cord  of  any  kind.  Tlicv  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  noticeable  iieginning  of  a  .«ystcni  oi'  pirtiu-c-writing. 
Their  only  method  of  recording  events  was  by  tying  knots  in  l)unchesof 
strings,  which  were  called  qu'ipua  (Fig.  84).  Their  method  of  recording 
was  to  tie  groups  of  knots  varying  in  number  and  intricacy  in  the  several 
strings  of  the  quipu.  In  this  way  they  kept  an  account  ot'  their  fioeks  of 
alpacas,  and  of  the  tribute  due  from  vassal  tribes.  In  this  wav  thcv  kept 
up  a  census  of  their  warriors,  and  even  contrived  to  make  memoranda 
of  historic  events.  We  should  hardly  trn>t  inforni:itioii  ot"  tiii>  sort  for 
a  period  of  eleven  generations,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  aiil  here  L:i\en 
by  mummification.  The  body  of  every  one  of  those  eleven  sovereigns 
was  kept  above  ground,  duly  seated  on  a  throne  of  state,  while  a  hi>use 
and  servants  were  assigneil  and  religious  rites  were  perfiirnied  in  his 
presence.  The  Spanish  conqueror  was  therefore  not  simply  told  of  these 
Vol.  XXI.— 11 


Fig.  83. — Mummy.  ( From  '"  Har- 
jier's  Magazine,"  pulilislicd  by 
HarpiT  &  Erntliers. ) 
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c'lcvon  IiK'iis,  but  ho  was  takon  into  tho  prcsenoe  of  the  eleven  jrliastly 
ohjeets  tliat  had  onee  l)een  animated  liv  tlieir  royal  souls  ;  and  since  this 
kind  ol  evidence  nierelv  rei|nires  l]eli<'l'  in  ihc  cnntinnitv  hI'm  cn>tiini,  it 
is  pei'!ia|)s  as  stronir  as  we  could  wish. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  these  sovereii^ns  as  Ineas.  That  i-  liic  name 
not  (if  an  ollicer,  l>nt  of  a  trilie.  'flie  Inea  was  sim])ly  the  cliic  f  of  the 
1  nca  tribe,  just  as  the  chief  nf  an    Irish  clan  at  the  jiroent  dav  is  called 


Fl<!.  84. — A  IVriiviau  iiiiipu.     (  Kimn    rnwcUs   ".\iiiiii;il   Keports,    V.  S.   liiirtau    iif 

I'^thiiiihifjy,"  viil.  X.J 

The  C)'I)ono(rhne,  or  just  as  tlie  Ouke  of  ,\r<jv]e  is  jiiir  f.ci-dh'iirc  'V\w. 
Campbell.  Now,  the  Inca  tribe  was  one  of  the  divi.sions  of  a  nunierons 
and  hardy  race  known  as  the  Aymara.  We  catch  our  first  glimpses  of 
them  in  the  great  Bolivian  hiy-hlands,  whence  flow  the  headwaters  of  the 
Plata.  They  wore  pro-oniimnlh  a  race  of  herdsmen,  tending  thoir  flocks 
of  al|)acas  and  llamas,  and  were  reputed  to  be  somewhat  less  endowed 
with  wit  than  their  agricultural  neighbors.  North  of  these  Aymaras,  in 
that  part  of  Bolivia  whence  flow  many  of  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty 
Amazon,  dwelt  one  of  these  agricultural  races,  the  (Juichnas  ;  and  at 
some  unkmiw  II  date,  but  jierliajis  less  than  live  (■(•nturies  belbrc  the  cum- 
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Fig.  85. — Tassel-work  from  ancient  Peruvian  mantle.     (From   Powell's  "  Annual  Reports, 
U.  S.  Bureau   of  Kthuoiogy,"  vol.  vi. ) 

intr  (if  the  wliite  men,  tlie-sc  lU'iii-lilKirs  funiu'd  an  alliance  wliicii  eii<le<i 
in  their  coale:rcing  into  a  ])(i\verlul  eonimunity  whieh  eonihiued  puftoral 
life  with  agricultural,  and  in  which  the  Quichua  lanjjuage  came  to  prevail. 
The  rea.son  for  their  coalesceuce  wa.'*  proliahly  the  danger  from  the  .'lemi- 
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civili/wl  jieoples  of  Peru,  whom  we  may  call  Ciianwis  and  Huancas. 
At  all  e\'c'nt,s,  it  i.s  clear  that  a  deadly  warfare  was  wa<^ed  for  many  years 
between  these  peoples  and  the  new  Ciiiichua-Aymara  confederates.  There 
is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  Aymarus  furnisliing  the  sovereign  tribe, 
whih'  the  C^uicliuas  furnished  the  lan<;ua<;(',  and  tlie  case  of  ancient 
England,  where  the  8axons  furnislied  the  royal  house,  while  the  English 
form  of  speech  prevailed.  The  reason  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases:  the  Quichuas  were  uuuh  moic  numerous  than  their  fellows,  but 
tile  Inca  tribe  of  Aymaras  mrupicd  tlic  march  or  frontier  toward  the 
enemy,  and  thus  came  to  the  front   in   nuich  tlic  same  way  as  the  kings 


^^^*''^ 


Fig.  S6.— Gate  at  Tiahuanacu.     (From  Squier's  "  Peru,"  copyright,  1877,  by  Harper  & 

linitliors.) 

of    W'cssex   in   England,   the    margraves   of   Brandenburg  in   northern 
Uermany,  and  the  dukes  of  Austria  on  the  Hungarian  frontier. 

Assundng  that  the  era  of  Manco  Cajiac  may  have  been  early  in  the 
thirtccntli  century,  there  was  a  ]iiriu(l  nf  about  a  century  and  a  half 
during  which  the  power  of  the  lucas  as  the  leading  trilx?  of  the 
Quichua-Aymara  confederacy  was  ecttiiig  cnusolidated.  In  l.'i.HO,  with 
the  accession  of  the  eighth  Inca,  called  N'iracocha,  which  was  a  name 
ibr  the  sun-god,  the  autlieiuic  history  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
be«;in.  The  ruling  house  had  alrcatly  for  some  time  established  itself  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco,  in  a  lofty  \allcy  of  the  Andes.  While  Viracocha 
was  extending  his  conquests  to  the  south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  the  country 
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to  the  north  of  Cuzco  was  overrun  hy  tlie  Cliancas.  Thev  defeated 
Viracoc'ia'.s  ■^on  ami  siuci'ssor,  Tico,  l)Ut  were  .*oon  afterward  com- 
pletely overthrown  hy  Urco's  brother,  Yiipanqni.  The  Ini'a  tribal 
council  forthwith  deposed  Urco  and  elected  Yiipanqni  to  siiccee<l  iiim. 
That  energetic  warrior  soon  freed  the  Qnicliiia  country  from  the  invad- 
ers. It  soon  appeared  that  his  total  defeat  of  the  Chaucas  had  been 
like  the  breaking;  of  a  dam,  w  liich  allows  the  accumulated  floods  behind 
it  to  pour  forth  with  all  their  hoarded  force.  The  conquests  of 
Yupauqui  were  rapid.  He  overran  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
the  Chancas  and  Huancas,  and  then  extended  his  sway  over  the  coast- 
tribes  as  far  as  the  sea.  He  also  begjin  the  conquest  of  the  Quitos,  so 
that  at  his  death  the  Inca  tribe  ruled  over  the  whole  country  from  Lake 
Titicaai  to  the  equator  and  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean  ;  so  that  this 


Fig.  87. — Peruvian  fuatber  embroidery.     (From  Powell's  "  .\nniial  Eejiorts.  V.  S.  Bureau 

of  Ethnology,"  vol.  vi.) 

warrior  received  the  soubriquet  of  "  Pachacutec,"  or  "  He  who  changes 
the  face  of  the  world."  The  conquest  of  the  (Quitos  was  completed  by 
Paehacntec's  son  and  successor,  Tupac.  His  successor,  Huayna  f"ai>ac, 
conquered  Chile  as  for  as  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  ;  so  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1523,  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Chibchas,  in  the 
present  territory  of  Colombia,  a.s  far  south  as  the  invincible  Arauca- 
nians.  His  father,  Tupac,  had  founded  the  city  of  Quito,  and  Huayna 
sj)ent  a  great  deal  of  time  there.  Indeed,  the  delicious  climate  of  that 
equatorial  jilateau  proved  very  attractive  to  all  the  Inca  grandees. 
During  these  latter  vears,  the  great  Sacsahuaman  fortress  overlooking 
the  city  of  Cuzco  was  building.  This  mighty  structure,  to  which  some 
writers  have  attributed  a  fobulous  antiquity,  was  begun  by  Pachacutec, 
and,  after  more  than  half  a  century,  was  still  going  on  when  the  Span- 
iai'ds  arrived.     Upon    this    point   we   have  the  testimony  of  Cieza   de 
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Leon,  one  ot"  the  best  and  most  ;u'<'<)Mi|)lislic(!  ol'  the  Spanisli  (■on(|uer(>rs 
and  one  ot"  the  most  accurate  and  trust  wort liy  liistorians  tliat  has  ever 
written.  His  l)ook  is  so  iin|Hiitanl  thai  liu-oiii;ii  it  we  i<ii(iw  I'crnvian 
history  from  tlie  time  of  I'aeliaeutec  ahnost  as  well  as  we  know  that  of 
any  modern  country.  We  have  also  for  this  period  a  hook  decidedly 
inferior,  but  still  of  much  value  as  well  as  of  absorl)in<i;  interest:  the 
history  written  by  Garcilasso  dc  la  N'cira,  who  was  tiie  son  of  one  oi" 
the  most  estiiualile  of  the  Spanish  coiujuerors  by  an  Inca  princess  who 
was  his  lawful  wife.  She  was  one  of  the  daui^hters  of  the  Inca, 
Huayna  Capae.  So  that  Garcilasso  was  own  cousin  to  the  tiiiuous 
Atahualpa,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  speak,  (iarcilasso  was  a  man  of 
such  attractive  personality  that  it  is  im])ossil)le  to  read  his  book  without 
loving  him  ;  but  it  must  be  remendu'red  that  he  wrote  in  a  stron<j  spirit 
of  partisanship,  which  in  many  instances  affetrted  the  soundness  of  his 
judirnient.  In  the  present  instance,  his  testimony  as  to  the  iu'üinninj; 
of  the  Sacsahuamau  fortress  by  his  great-great-grandfather,  and  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  work  until  he  himself,  as  a  boy,  used  to  watch 
it  going  on,  fully  supports  that  of  Cic/a  and  (juite  overthrows  liic 
theory  of  a  fabulous  antiquity. 

The  chronii'les  of  these  two  delightful  writers  give  us  a  very  com- 
plete ]>icture  of  Peruvian  life  as  they  knew  it,  and  we  can  see  that  in 
many  respects  it  difi'ere<l  widely  from  that  of  Mexico.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Aztec  confederacy  did  not  incorporate  the  ])uebl(is  which  it 
vancpiished,  or  undertake  to  administer  their  government.  It  sim))ly 
extorted  tribute  from  thcni  ;  and  theotticials,  who  either  resided  in  the  sub- 
ject pueblos  or  were  |)eriodically  sent  to  them,  were  sim])ly  tax-gatherers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Incas  made  a  j)oiut  of  incorporating  the  people 
whom  they  subjected.  Their  magistrates  were  appointed  iiy  the  Incas, 
and  they  enforced  Inca  law  and  customs.  This  incorjioration  was  of 
course  veiy  imperfect  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  concpiest. 
It  was  most  com])lete  among  the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras,  over  whom 
the  Inca  sway  had  first  been  established,  and  it  was  le^s  complete 
among  the  I'eceutly  conquered  poptdations.  It  is  the  only  instance  in 
aboriginal  America  where  there  was  even  an  approach  to  such  nation- 
making. 

Now-,  there  is  one  very  in.structive  peculiarity  about  this  ])riinitivc 
Peruvian  form  of  nationality.  We  have  seen  that  Peru  had  two 
domesticated  animals ;  nevertheless,  the  alpaca  and  llama  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  create  a  truly  pastoral  stage  of  society, 
like   that   of    the    Turkish    tribes    of    Central    Asia,    or     the    Hebrews 
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in  the  time  of  Aljriiliaiii.  Aiming  all  tlic  nations  of  the  Old  Wm-ld, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  niidille  status  of  barbarism  was  eliai'actcii/.cd  by 
the  development  of  a  [tastoi'al  sta^c  ol'  society.  'I'lie  idea  of  jirivate 
property,  whieh  beeame  fully  develojied  in  the  upper  status  of  l)arbarisin 
grew  out  of  this  pastoral  statje.  'I'he  eoneeption  of  wealth  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komaus,  as  well  as  tiie  ancient  inhabitants  of  India, 
was  the  conception  of  wealth  in  cows.  In  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
the  Old  World,  we  find  words  for  "  money  "  wliieli  originally  meant 
"cow."  In  the  hnver  status  of  barbarism,  the  indivi(hial  niigiit  own 
iiis  weapons,  his  eh)thes  and  trinkets,  and  tlie  scalps  which  formed  the 
record  of  his  prowess,  which  he  might  iiang  up  as  some  college  gradu- 
ates hang  up  their  diplomas;  but,  atter  all,  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
and   the  plot  of  ground   which  his  women   cultivated,  while  he  hunted 


Fuis.  rts,  S9. — Cliiniu  vases.     (From  Squit-r' 
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and  fished  or  went  to  war,  was  the  most  im|)ortant  kind  of  property, 
and  it  belonged  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  clan.  In  the  pastoral 
staire,  however,  tlie  dwelling  became  of  less  imjiortance  than  the  cattle; 
so  that  the  conce]ition  of  pecii/hnii  or  private  ]iro]ierty  came  to  the  h)re- 
ground.  Now,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Peru,  the  only  com- 
nuinitv  known  to  us  in  which  nationality  was  reached  without  any  jire- 
cediug  pastoral  stage,  the  conception  of  private  propei'ty  was  not 
developed  at  all,  but  the  result  was  a  socialisti<'  despotism.  The  subjects 
of  the  Incas  show  us  a  state  of  things  not  unlike  the  industrial  army 
imagined  bv  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy.  It  was  not  necessary  for  that  writer 
to  transport  himself  in  fancy  a  thousand  years  hence,  in  order  to  look 
backward  upon  the  society  which  he  describes.  A  more  exten.sive 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  ]iast  wimld   have  led   him  to  study  ancient   Peru. 
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lliidcr  tlic  rule  of  tlic  Tncas,  tlie  iiiicii'iit  clan-systom  was  to  ii  great 
extent  lircikiii  ii|i,  :iiiil  villafi'es  were  oi'irauized  ii|)()n  a  (Icciiiial  system 
iiilu  iii(lu>Irial  (■(iiii])aiiir>  ami  rrt;ilii('lits.  Moiinpinis  hail  liccii  <nute 
t'lillv  ilevel(>|ieil,  and  tlic  averajiv  Caniilv  was  recUnncd  as  li\c  [leixms. 
Ten  of  these  families  made  a  ehnnea  ;  ten  chiiiieas  made  one  j)aeliaea  ; 
ten  |iaelia<-as,  one  luiai'anea  ;  ten  liuarancas,  one  hiinn,  ecjuivalent  to  an 
army  of  50,000.  Kaeh  of  tlie.su  divisions  liad  its  o\\  n  jnc-iding  oilicer, 
who  WHS  responsible  to  his  immediate  su])erior.  Thus,  die  captain  of  a 
eiinnca  took  his  orders  from  and  made  his  re|)orts  to  the  captain  of  a 
paehaea  ;  and  so  on  in  an  ascending  scale,  ending  with  the  i  nca  for  the 
whole  empire,  'i'lie  land  was  marked  otf  into  .small  spaces  known  as 
tiipns,  each  one  sntticing  for  a  man  and  lii>  wife.  For  each  boy  that 
was  born,  another  tnpn  was  a<ldcd,  and  half  a  tupii  for  each  girl.  The 
pi'oduce  of  this  land  was  divided  into  three  shares:  one  I'oi-  the  inca, 
(jne  for  the  priesthood,  one  for  the  jieople.  P^very  man  who  had  taken 
part  ill  the  sowing  was  cntitlecl  to  an  eipial  share  ;  but,  if  he  had  been 
absent  because  of  milltaiy  duties,  he  took  his  share  <iul  of  the  Inca's 
portion,  or,  if  he  had  been  employed  in  work  about  the  temples,  in 
which  ])eoj)lc  took  turns,  he  received  his  share  from  the  ])ricsthood's 
poi-tion.  In  thus  way,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  any  individual 
was  made  impossible;  and  in  like  manner,  ])ovcrty  was  extinguished. 
linder  these  circnmstauces,  di\ision  ot'  labor  advanced  but  little  way. 
It  would  be  nnjust,  hf)wever,  to  onr  modern  sctcialists,  not  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  this  industrial  ei|Uality  was,  after  all,  only  partial.  It  was 
oidv  the  common  ]ico])le — which,  alter  the  analogv  of  1'^ ranee  under  the 
ancient  regime,  we  might  call  the  thii'd  estate — that  were  thus  organized 
U|)oii  the  princi])le  of  c(|uality.  While  the  jieople  really  had  but  one- 
thli'd  of  what  thev  produced,  the  other  two-thirds  were  consumed  in 
supporting  the  governing  classes.  The  nobility  of  Inca  warriors  and 
the  ]iriesthood  were  sup|)orted  by  the  third  estate,  just  as  in  h' ranee  the 
uol)ility  and  the  clergy  were  exom]it  from  taxation,  the  whole  burden 
of  which  fell  upon  the  common  people.  In  the  in<'a  theoi'v,  however, 
neither  the  nol)ility  noi- the  clei'gy  conkl  be  regarded  as  idlers;  for  the 
former  were  employed  in  defending  the  state  from  enemies  or  in  enlarg- 
ing its  bounds,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in  propitiating  the  deities 
and  thus  insuring  the  pros])erity  of  the  whole  commnnity.  When  Ave 
rcHect  u|)on  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  unprecedented  iMchness  in 
which  the  neighboring  .\ndes  abounded,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  temjiles  should  have  accumulated  such  euormons  treasures  as  the 
Spaniards  found    there.      Here,  at    last,   they  were    not    deceived   by  the 
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reports  of  a  golden  kingdom.  The  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver 
(Fig.  00)  which  adorned  the  temples  were  rieh  and  numerous  almost 
beyond  belief  Besides  mining,  the  ])rincipal  industries  were  the  raising 
of  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  and  cotton-plants,  the  rearing  of  alpacas  and 
llamas,  the  weaving  of  cottmi  and  woolen  cloths,  and  the  brewing  of 
chicha,  a  fermented  drink  made  from  maize,  of  which  the  Peruvians 
were  inordinatelv  fond.  Tlie  niasou-work  involved  in  raising  the  stone 
temples  and  fortresses  also  demanded  wholesale  human  labor,  since  the 
great  stones  were  all  moved  and  put  in  place  without  other  force  than 
human  muscle,  aided  by  ropes  and  rollers.  In  the  absence  of  beasts 
of  burden  stronger  than  the  llama,  it  was  necessarv  to  use  men  for  such 


Fig.  90. — Gold  aud  silver  articles  from  Peru.     (Cronau's  "  Amerika."  vol.  ii.) 

work.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  Inca  sovereigns,  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  to  be  some  danger  of  overproduction,  that  he  could  make  sure 
of  his  people  always  finding  work  enough  to  do  ;  for,  if  they  raised 
more  corn  and  potatoes  than  was  necessary,  he  could  set  them  to  build- 
ing temples.  There  is  something  )>athctic  in  the  name  which  the  native 
Peruvians  to  this  day  give  to  an  enormous  monolith  standing  alone  in 
the  plain,  at  some  distance  from  the  Sacsahuaman  fortress.  They  call  it 
the  "  tired  stone,"  and  say  that  when  it  had  got  thus  far  toward  its 
destination  it  was  too  weary  to  go  fiu'ther,  and  stopped  abrujrtly  where 
it  still  stands. 

The  worship  conducted  in  these  temples  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
sun-worship;  and  this  <l(>cription  is  correct,  provided  we  bear  in   mind 
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that  the  real  ()l>j('('t  of  worshij)  was  not  exactly  the  shii)in<;-  disk  in  the 
heavens  wliicii  we  call  snn,  hut  an  invisible  spirit  l)V  \\  liich  tliis  shininj;- 
disk  was  snpplicd  with  its  li;^lil  niMl  warmth.  I  lie  name  (it'tlii.--  invisible 
power  was  I'aehaeaniac,  a  word  wliieii  means  "('luator.  '  There  was 
only  one  temple  in  Peru  directly  consecrated  to  I'aiiiacaniac  ;  it  was  a 
very  old  tenijile  near  the  coast,  which  seems  originally  to  have  bei-n  \\hat 
tile  Incas  would  have  called  a  heathen  temple,  which  fluy  had  purified 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  invisilije  spirit,  'llie  priests  in  this 
temple  gave  oracular  responses  to  all  kinds  of  (piesticuis,  like  the  (ireelc 
priests  at  Delphi.  Ju  all  tiic  other  tem])lcs,  worship  was  paiil  to  the  snn 
as  the  visible  symbol  or  perhaps  as  the  incarnation  of  I'achacamac.  At 
each  of  the  four  changes  of  season,  a  festival  was  held  in  the  temples  all 
over  Peru,  in  which  there  was  a  burnt-offering  of  alpacas,  corn,  chieha, 
and  fine  cloths.  \\'ith  such  gifts  as  these,  the  humane  solar  deity  was 
satisfuMl  ;  for,  under  the  Incas,  there  were  no  human  sacrilices,  no  canni- 
balism, uo  devil-worship.  All  these  hideous  things  e\i>ted  throughout 
the  Peruvian  country  before  its  con(iuest  l)y  the  Incas  ;  but  they  made  it 
their  unvarying  policy  to  suppress  them,  introducing  in  their  stead  the 
mild  and  pleasant  religion  of  Pachacamac.  Thus,  in  another  rcsjiect, 
do  we  find  Tnca  society  in  advance  of  anything  else  in  the  New  Work!. 
It  had  i-eached  the  stage  of  missionaiy  civilization,  actively  eiideavoriiig 
to  impart  its  own  benefits  to  less  advanced  subject  ])eo]iles. 

If  we  consider  that,  in  these  a])])roaches  toward  naticnial  Organization, 
the  Peruvians  were  reaching  a  jxiint  somewhat  like  that  attained  by  the 
prehistoric  Egyptians  six  or  seven  thousand  years  before  ("hrist,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  see  that  their  ideas  regarding  a  futiu'e  lifi'  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  P]gy[)tians.  The  Peruvians  seem  to  have  believed 
in  a  future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  belief  which  tluy  pinbalily  >li:ired 
with  the  races  whom  they  immediately  superseded,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  ]ireser\-ed  the  mummies  of  the  dead.  We  seem  to  get  four  stages 
of  mortuarv  <Mistoms  :  first,  that  of  such  tribes  as  the  Mandans,  who 
exposed  their  <lead  in  elevate(l  positions,  to  decay  in  the  open  air,  a>  ihc 
hiirlilv  civilized  Parsees  of  Boml)ay  do  even  now  ;  secondly,  that  repre- 
sented bv  the  Mexicans,  who  cremated  their  dead  ;  thirdly,  that  of  the 
C'hibchas  and  other  South  American  people,  who  made  mummies,  but 
had  not  yet  outgrown  huiuan  sacrifice  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Incas, 
who,  while  making  mimimies,  had  discarded  devil-worship  with  its 
a('companying  practices. 

Attached  to  these  temples  were  colleges  of  augurs  and  soothsayers, 
which    in   some  instances   j)ractise(l  celibacy  and  were  (piite  similar  to 
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monastic  hrotherliuods.  TIktc  were  also  couveiits  of  vestal  nuns,  who 
must  be  of  {)ure  Inca  hlood  ;  tlicir  duty  was  to  watoh  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  kiudh^d  at  each  autiininal  c(|uinox  \>y  tiie  sun's  rays  falling 
on  a  polished  mirror  of  crystal.  Tlic  jtosition  and  duties  of  these  women 
were  so  similar  tu  that  of  tlic  vestals  in  ancient  Rome  that  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  that  writers  wiio  have  taken  but  a  limited  view  of  early 
society  should  suppose  tliat  the  one  institution  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  other.  An  immense  number  of  facts,  however,  make  the 
hypothesis  of  any  Old  World  intluence  ujion  aboriginal  America  com- 
pletely inadmissible,  so  that  the  similarity  in  (question  is  only  one  of  the 
mo.st  interesting  among  hundreds  of  examples  which  show  that  in  all 
ages  and  climes  the  human  mind  has  pursued  a  course  of  development 
substantially  the  same  in  many  of  its  important  aspects. 

As  the  sun  in  heaven  represented  the  divine  Pachacamac,  so  the  Inca 
was  his  representative  and  vicegerent  on  earth.  The  Inca  thus  .seems  to 
have  reachetl  the  climax  of  kingshi)).  He  was  military  commander, 
chief  priest,  .supreme  judge,  and  sui)reme  civil  magistrate;  while  he 
add«!  to  these  functions  some  attributes  of  the  Deity,  such  as  the  Jap- 
anese formerly  accorded  to  their  Mikado.  He  ^vas  probably  also  for  all 
])nictical  pur])oses  supreme  law-giver,  although  there  was  a  tribal  council 
which  ciiuld  dcpo.se  him  and  elect  a  successor.  We  know  that  this  was 
done  when  the  Inca  Urco  was  dcjKisixl  and  superseded  by  Pachacutec ; 
but  in  Peruvian  history  we  hud  such  scanty  traces  of  legislative  action 
by  the  tribal  council  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  its  law-making  functions 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  Inca.  Tlii'  |)urity  of  the  Inca's  lineage  was 
guarded  by  a  regulation  which  has  iiad,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  was  al)solutely  necessary  that  the  Inca's 
chief  wife  should  lie  liis  own  sister,  daughter  of  the  same  father  by  the 
.same  mother,  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  could  be  allowed  under  any 
circumstances.  Xo  son  of  an  Inca  who  was  not  the  jiroduct  of  such  an 
incestuous  marriage  was  cajiable  of  inheriting  the  throne  ;  a  point  which 
we  >liall  |)rcscntly  find  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  in  our  story.  The 
chief  wife  of  the  Inca  was  calUnl  "  C'oya,"  which  is  equivalent  to  "  queen." 
Xo  instance  is  known  in  wiiich  the  heir  to  the  throne  failetl  to  have  a 
true  sister  who  could  be  his  wife  ;  had  such  an  instance  occurred,  it  is  to 
lie  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  succeeding  (Pl.\te  X.). 
In  theory,  all  the  members  of  the  Inca  tribe  M'ere  related  among  them- 
selves, but  in  all  probability  there  was  more  or  less  legal  fiction  about  this  ; 
most  likely,  in  early  times  their  nuinbci's  were  kc])t  up  by  adoption,  as 
commonlv  among  con(|nering  tribes.      .\t  tlic  time  when  we  know  them, 
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:i  sharp  distiuction  is  drawn  l)(>t\vccii   llir    Iiica  trilic  ami   those   pcoplc 
whom   they  had  ediuiuered  and  who   t'oiincil  wlial  \\c   have  ventured   to 

call  a  Thu'd  Estate.      This  distinct  icm    lulwccn  imlili' aiul    ioimlili'  lil 1 

was  something- elsewhere  unknown  in  al)orii;inal  Anieriea. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  res|)ects  I  nca  socicI\  had  ad- 
vanced much  t'lirthcr  from  harharism  than  any  ollici-  in  the  New  W'orhi. 
In  some  most  important  resi)eets,  es])eeially  in  all  that  concerns  religious 
development,  it  had  approached  nuich  nearer  to  civilization  than  Mexican 
society;  nevertheless,  the  S])anish  con((uerors  seem  generallv  lo  have 
considered  the  Peruvians  as  noticealily  iiilci-lor  to  the  Mexicans  in 
(|uickuess  of  mind.  The  suhsecjuent  history  of  the  two  races  would 
seem  to  bear  out  this  view,  for  it  nuist  l>e  remembered  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Älexico  to-day  are  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  population,  and  the  same  is  true,  perhaps  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  of  the  present  po|)ulation  of  Peru.  It  is  certainly  singular  that 
alontr  with  so  manv  features  of  a  hiulicr  culture  than  that  of  ^lexico, 
the  luca  people  shoulil  never  have  made  the  slightest  ajiproacli  toward 
developing  the  art  of  writing.  In  Mexico,  there  was  more  or  less  of  a 
literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  enshrined  in  hieroglyphics  which  we 
have  as  yet  had  but  lame  success  in  deciphering ;  hut  many  sui'h  literary 
productions  happen  to  have  been  \\ritt<'n  in  Roman  characters  soon 
after  the  conquest,  so  that  we  are  able  to  read  them  and  in<lge  of  their 
(juality.  In  the  Quichua  language,  we  have  one  such  memorial,  a  very 
pretty  drama  called  "Ollanta,"  which  luqipens  to  have  been  preserved 
in  Roman  letters  and  has  been  translated  into  English  and  several  other 
European  languages.  Of  hierogly])hic  writing,  the  Peruvians  had  no 
conception,  and  their  quipns  could  be  of  little  use  as  a  vehicle  for  litera- 
ture. An  Algoni|uin  Indian  had  some  notions  of  jiicture-writing,  and 
would  not  have  been  ]nizzlwl  to  see  white  men  exchanging  ideas  bv 
handing  one  another  pieces  of  paper;  but  among  the  South  Ameri<!an 
tribes  there  were  some  who  were  completely  mystified  by  such  proceed- 
ings, and  ill  this  respect  there  were  Peruvians  no  better  off  than  they. 
Oarcilasso  tells  how  his  father,  having  inti'oduccd  from  Euroj)e  the  cul- 
tivation of  watermelons,  wished  to  send  some  as  a  pr<'scnt  to  one  of  his 
Spanish  friends.  He  gave  a  dnzcn  melons  into  the  charge  of  two  native 
Peruvians,  at  the  same  time  handing  them  a  letter  which  they  must  take 
to  his  friend,  "and  mind,"  sai<l  he,  "  that  yon  don't  meddle  with  any 
of  these  melons;  for  if  yon  ilo  so,  the  letter  will  tell  my  friend,  who  will 
whi]i  yon  soundlv."  Xow  such  of  these  Indians  as  had  ever  tasted  a 
melon  found   it  as  hard  to  resist  as  anv  netrro  does   in   the  dosj-dav.s. 
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After  a  couple  of  miles,  our  twi)  dusky  frieiiils  became  tire<l  and  tliirsty, 
and  couuselliug  together,  dcci<lc<l  to  liide  tiie  mysterious  paper  ami  cover 
it  with  leaves  and  grass  wliilc  tlu'v  retreated  out  of  sight,  so  that  it 
could  not  watch  them  wliilc  tiny  proceedcnl  to  cut  up  and  share  between 
them  one  of  the  delicious  melons.  Having  taken  these  jjrecautions, 
thev  took  the  letter  from  its  im])risoinnent  and  fared  on  their  way. 
After  another  mile  or  two,  it  oi-i-iinid  to  one  of  tiicni  that  if  the  Spanish 
captain  to  whom  they  \vere  going  should  notice  that  one  Indian  carried 
six  melons  and  the  other  only  five,  he  might  su.spect  foul  play.  It  wa.s 
therefore  decide<l,  after  brief  consultation,  to  eat  another  melon  in  order 
that  the  munbers  might  be  ecpial.  This  was  done  with  the  same  ])re- 
cautions  as  before,  and  then  the  Indians  proccedtnl  to  their  destination. 
Xo  words  can  do  justice  to  their  overwhelming  surprise  when  the  captain, 
on  reading  the  letter,  instantly  exclaimed,  "  You  dogs  !  what  have  you 
done  with  two  of  these  melons?"  The  poor  Indians  coiüd  only  fall  on 
their  knees,  tell  the  story  truthfully,  and  beg  forgiveness  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain's sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  he  let 
them  off  with  a  laughing  injiinctioii  to  look  out  and  never  try  to  deceive 
the  white  man's  demon  of  information  again. 

This  story  reveals  a  state  of  mind  far  below  that  of  the  jMexican,  to 
whom  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  means  of  written  despatches 
was  one  of  the  ordinarv  event-  of  life.  W'c  may  add  that  while  tiie 
Mexicans  had  arrival  at  the  use  of  a  circulating  medium  made  of  tin 
(a  metal  which  our  modern  cheaji-monev  idiots  ought  certainly  to  adopt 
instead  of  depreciated  silver,  since  it  is  still  cheaper),  the  Peruvian^  liad 
none  at  all,  but  still  adhere<l  to  the  primitive  jiractice  of  barter.  Such 
instances  may  be  cittnl  as  exceptional  instances  of  their  failing  to  reach 
grades  of  culture  which   in  general   they  had   surpa^-ed. 

The  name  "Peru,"  by  whieli  the  golden  kingdom  of  tlie  Incas  is 
known  to  us,  was  never  known  by  them,  and  it-  oiigin  is  curious.  Some 
time  before  the  fall  of  Balboa,  one  of  his  captain>,  l^aneisco  Pizarro  (  Fig. 
IM  ),  who.se  name  we  have  once  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  cxplore<l 
the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  San  ^Figuel  on  tiie  -ontiiern  coast  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  There  they  had  a  tigiit  witii  a  valiant  chieftain  whose  name 
sounded  like  Biru,  or,  as  others  tiiought.  Pern.  So  that  they  sjiokc  of 
the  shore  southward  from  San  Miguel  a-  the  i'eru  conntry.  It  \vas  thus 
that  the  habit  grew  up  of  alluding  to  the  golden  kingdom  in  the  Peru 
countr}',  and  thus  the  name  for  the  golden  kingdom  remained  attached 
to  it,  even  when  further  exploralion  liad  found  it  to  be  nuire  than  a 
thousand  miles   removed  li-oin    the  waters  of  San   Miüiiel.     This    Fran- 
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cisco  Pizjirro  was  of  low  oi-i<::iii  ;  lie  is  said  to  have  l)et'n  in  his  early 
days  a  swineherd,  and  ncvcf  had  sdioolinir  c'noiijj-h  to  siirn  his  name.  Tn 
the  year  1522,  after  sun(h-y  alMU-tivc  allcmpts  had  liccii  made  to  rxplore 
the  coast  beyond  San  Miguel,  I'izarro  foiiiuil  a  paii  m  r>lii|i  with  two 
other  Spaniards  for  that  pnr])osc.  One  of  liicsc  was  Diego  Aiinagro, 
of"  whose  |)r('vioiis  life  nothing  is  known.  He  seems  to  have  hccn  a 
man  of  |icasant  type,  like  PizaiTo,  and  just  as  ignorant,  liut  with  a  nioic 


generous  and  confiding  nature.  The  third  partner  was  a  piäest  named 
Ijuque,  a  kind  of  .sleeping  partner  wlio  sim[)ly  put  money  into  the  enter- 
prise while  he  was  content  to  let  Pizarro  and  Almagro  do  all  the  work 
and  get  all  the  glorv.  It  slmuld  i)c  added  that  this  agreonnent  was  made 
in  the  eity  of  Panama,  whit'h  had  lately  been  founded  as  a  port  from 
which  to  equip  vessels  for  exploring  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  quest  of  the  golden   kingdom  was   heset  \y\\\\   hardships,      '{"lie 
distance  was  so  great  tiiat  thrice  did   the  adventurers  start  out  with  an 
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insufficient  supply  of  food  ;  the  first  time,  both  captains  returned  to 
Panama  in  sorry  plight ;  on  the  second  and  third  occasions,  I'iziirro  went 
ashore  and  fought  off  starvaticjn  as  well  as  he  could,  while  Almagro 
returnetl  to  Panama  for  fresh  supplies.  It  was  on  the  third  that  the 
great  scene  on  the  island  of  Grallo,  so  famous  in  art  and  storv,  occurre<l. 
Here  Pizarro  had  waited  many  weeks  with  his  party ;  but  instead  of 
sending  Almagro  with  the  desir«!  supplies,  the  governor  of  Panama 
detainetl  that  captain  and  sent  a  shij)  to  bring  home  Pizarro's  j>artv,  for 
the  governor  had  come  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  golden  kingdom  and  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  such  useless  folly.  Now  Pizarro,  though  an  ignorant 
man  of  coarse  fibre  and  ignoble  character,  was  nevertheless  unsurpassed 
for  dogged  resolution  and  bravery.  When  the  relieving  shiji  came, 
many  of  his  exhausted  men  were  only  t(»o  glad  to  go  on  board  ;  but 
Pizarro,  stepping  before  the  whole  company,  drew  with  his  sword  an 
east-and-west  line  upon  the  beach  and  calltKi  upon  all  who  were  faint- 
hearted to  arrange  themselves  on  the  n(jrth  of  that  line,  while  the 
lovers  of  glory  who  heeded  not  the  trifles  of  hardship  should  step  to  the 
south  side  along  with  their  leader.  Only  sixteen  men  followtnl  him, 
among  whom,  most  fortunately  for  the  enterprise,  was  the  pilot,  liartiidl- 
omew  Ruiz,  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  his  profession.  The  rest  went 
back  til  Panama,  where  the  governor,  Los  Rios,  scolded  and  frette<l  and 
vowed  he  would  d(j  nothing  more  for  such  silly  creatures  ;  but  presentlv 
changed  his  mind  and  sent  another  relieving  ship  ;  for  steadfast  conratre 
like  Pizarro's  was  something  that  every  Spaniard  of  that  day  knew  how 
to  admire.  The  pilot,  Ruiz,  persuaded  this  ship  to  take  them  southward, 
and  the  result  was  the  discoveiy  of  the  rich  and  important  citv  of  Tinn- 
bez.  They  proceetled  as  far  as  ten  degrees  south  of  the  equator:  and 
when  they  returned  to  Panama  with  sundrv  beautiful  vases  of  gold  a  in  I 
silver,  finely  w-rought  woollen  garments,  live  llamas,  and  a  few  men  fnim 
whom  they  were  beginning  to  learn  the  (iuichna  language,  it  was  clcarlv 
worth  while  for  Pizarro  to  go  to  Spain  and  carry  the  news  of  what  he 
had  found.  His  jiosition  was  already  a  better  one  than  that  of  Almagro, 
who  had  been  kept  in  Panama  while  his  partner  was  making  this  fine 
stroke  of  discovery.  When  Pizarro  visited  the  emperor  at  ToUhIo,  he 
was  at  once  made  a  Don  and  appointed  captain-general  of  Peru.  A\'hen  he 
returned  to  Panama  in  1530,  he  took  with  him  his  twd  brothers,  Gonzalo 
and  Juan  Pizarro.  and  his  half-brothers,  Fernantlo  Pizarro  and  ]\rartinez 
de  Alcantara.  All  these  were  men  like  Francisco  for  bravery  and  force 
of  will,  while  Fernando,  the  eldest  of  all,  was  a  man  of  intelligence  far 
superior  to  the  others. 
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Till'  Pizarros  were  ready  miicli  sooner  tlian  Alinagro,  ami  started  in 
advance  for  Tumbez  with  only  2UU  «olilier.s,  ÖU  horses,  and  a  few  cannon. 
The  circumstances  of  tiieir  arrival  jilayed  into  their  hands  almost  as 
remarkably  as  cireiiiiistanees  favored  thi'  lirst  movements  of  Cortes  in 
Mexico.  It  was  tlie  spring;  of  lö;)l.  Eiiilit  years  before,  in  152.'5, 
Huayna  Capac  iiad  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Huascar,  his  eldest  son 
by  his  Coya  ()r  (jiiccn,  hi>  mily  law  lid  wife.  Against  this  Incsi,  Huascar, 
a  rebellion  had  broken  out  at  the  north,  headed  by  his  illegitimate  brother 
Atahualpa  (Fig.  92),  who  was  governor  of  (^uito.  By  a  vcrv  gross  nns- 
conception,  this  Atahualpa  is  generally  regarded  as  the  iMiler  of  Peru  at 
the  time  111"  the  coiKiuest,  and  he  is  ot'ten  called  the  last  of  the  Incas. 
ludeini,  there  is  a  poem  about  him,  which  is  charming  in  every  respect 
except  in  according  to  him  this  title.  In  ])oint  of  fact,  Atahualpa  was 
not  the  last  of  the  Incas,  nor  was  he,  properly  speidviug,  an  Inca  at  all. 
He  was  the  son  of  Iluayna  Capac  by  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Quito 
chieftains  whom  he  had  overcome  in  war.  Since,  therefore,  his  mother 
was  neither  a  Coya  nor  a  woman  of  Inca  blood,  but  simjily  a  foreigner, 
Atahualpa  could  not  jiossibly  succeed  to  the  throne  w  itiinut  a  I'liiidamental 
revolution  in  the  whole  theory  of  Inca  society.  So  far  as  he  ac(|uired 
power,  it  was  simj)le,  unmitigated  usurpation.  In  1528,  he  had  headed  a 
rebellion  against  Huascar,  the  lawful  Inca.  It  \vas  not  strange  that  such 
arebellion  should  have  occurred.  The  great  length  of  the  empire  increased 
the  difFieultv  of  keeping  the  extremities  in  subjection  in  spite  of  the 
good  military  roads  which  the  Incas  made  it  their  first  care  to  build. 
The  founding  of  the  city  of  (inito  a  few  years  before  had  been  \irtually 
the  establishment  of  a  military  (polony  to  hold  the  northern  province  in 
subjection.  It  was  custcmiary  for  the  Incas  to  preserve  order  in  one 
part  of  their  dominions  by  sending  thither  soldiers  from  another  jtart,  in 
order  that  tlie  feeling  of  local  patriotism  might  nut  avail  against  them. 
Hut  the  northern  jirovince  had  been  but  lately  subdued.  Atahualpa  was 
the  governor  of  Quito,  and  connected  through  his  mother  with  many 
(Juito  chieftains.  He  may  therefore  w^ell  have  thought  it  possible  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  I'eru.  In  1.528,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force, 
he  marched  upon  ("uzco  and  ca])ture(l  it,  after  which  he  procccdtHl  to  jnit 
to  death  as  manv  of  the  Inca  iiimily  as  he  could  find  ;  but  Huascar 
liim-elt'  he  kept  in  custody  on  (|uite  the  same  priueijile  as  that  upon 
which  Cortes  held  Montezuma.  He  knew  that  his  own  authority  was 
not  likely  to  be  rwognized  by  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  he 
meditated  governing  through  the  legitimate  Inca  at  least  for  a  time. 

But   this   deep-laid   scheme   was   <|uiekly    frustrated,  insonuich    that 
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Fig.  92. — Atahualpa.     (From  HeiTora's  "  llisluria  ( Iciirr.ili',"  vul.  iii.,  1728.) 
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Alaluialjia  was  never  imlueteil  iiiti)  tlie  ollice  ol' liica,  aiul  tlirouj^lioiil  tlic 
older  part  of  the  eountry  was  never  rccognizetl  as  sucli.  At  the  critical 
moment  his  scheme  was  frustratetl  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  white  men. 
In  Peru,  as  in  Mexico,  the  newcomers  were  reffarded  as  solar  warriors, 
children  of  the  sun.  All  ])ersons  rcfjarded  the  Spatiiards  with  awe  and 
j)rostrated  themselves  dii  the  t,rnmnd  liclort'  tiieir  a|)|irii:i(li.  No  one 
ventured  to  molest  nr  liiiidcr  tiiem.  And  so  Pi/.an<i  in  \oveml)er,  ir);>2, 
arrived  at  the  littii!  mountain-town  of  Caxaiuarra,  where  he  found 
Ataliual])a  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  In  what  followed  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  Pizarro  imitated  Cortes.  He  understood  the  necessity 
of  striking  a  quick  l)lt)W  and  taking  ])ossession  of  the  ])erson  wlioin  he 
su]>|)osed  to  l)e  tlie  fnca.  A  conference  was  therefore  arranged  in  the 
market-place,  in  I  lie  course  of  which  i'izarro's  iiandfiil  of  Spaniards 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Indian  hosts  and  ()vcrcame  them  through 
the  terror  of  their  cannon  and  horses,  while  they  proceeded  to  seize  the 
person  of  Atahualjia.  That  unlucky  usurper  was  thus  caught  in  the 
same  kind  of  tra]i  as  that  wliicli  he  iiad  laid  lor  the  Inca  Huascar.  He 
had  evidently  learned,  however,  that  the  children  of  the  sun  were  fond 
of  gold,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  su])])ose  that  ornaments  taken 
from  temples  of  the  sun  would  propitiate  them.  lie  therefore  promised, 
in  case  they  woidd  set  him  free,  to  give  them  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
would  fill  a  certain  room  which  he  showed  them,  to  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  tlncir.  in  j)nrsuance  of  this  promise,  messengers 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  kingiloni  ti>  collect  this 
ransom,  but  the  task  prove<l  moi'c  düficidt  than  had  been  su])posed. 
Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  adherents  of  Muas<'ar  were 
not  readv  to  deliver  their  gold  ami  silver  at  the  demand  of  Atahualpa, 
even  though  it  was  for  tribute  to  the  children  of  the  sun.  A  great  sum, 
nevertheless,  was  collected  by  the  midsummer  of  1533.  Its  value  has 
been  reckoncfl  as  e(|uivalcnt  in  our  modern  money  to  $15,0()0,()()().  Just 
at  this  moment  the  long-delayed  Almagro  arrived  u|)on  th('  scene  with 
InO  men,  for  whom  he  demanded  an  equal  share  in  the  distribution.  To 
this  injudicious  claim  the  Pizarros  and  their  followers  replied  with  scorn. 
Th(y  had  taken  the  initial  risk  and  accom]>lished  the  work,  and  they 
were  n<;t  going  to  share  equally  with  laggards  who  had  earned  none  of 
th(!  plunder.  Thus  were  planted  the  germs  of  further  contention  and 
civil  war. 

AVhile  these  things  were  going  on,  the  Inca  Huascar  was  kept  in 
close  custody  at  Cuzco,  which  was  controlled  by  Atahualpa's  chieftains. 
H(>aring  of  what  had  hajipened,  Huascar  contrived  to  send  a  message  to 
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Pizarro,  representing  that  he  was  the  hiwful  sovereij^n  and  otl'ering  a 
nuieli  greater  ransom  tlian  that  wliich  Atalnialpa  liad  jM-ornised  if  thev 
would  deliver  him  from  the  chitches  of  that  u>ur[)er.  Tiiis  alTaii-  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Ataluiali)a,  and  presently  Huascar  was 
secretly  murdered  iu  his  prison,  probably  by  order  of  his  keepers  and 
with  the  connivance  of  Atahualjja,  very  much  as  the  princes  in  the 
Tower  of  London  were  killed  at  sui'li  an  (i|ip()rtune  moment  for  tlnir 
uncle  Richard.  This  death  of  lluascar  k'ft  his  next  legitimate  in-olher, 
Manco  Capac,  the  lawful  heir  to  his  ofttce ;  but  Atahualpa  evidently 
relied  upon  Pizarro's  promise,  and  so  feared  nothing  from  this  new  com- 
petitor. Pizarro,  however,  had  reached  the  point  \vhere  he  began  to 
discern  more  profit  in  breaking  iiis  promise  than  in  keeping  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  intending  to  adopt  the  policy  of  holding  the  balance 
between  the  opposing  factions.  To  tiiis  end,  he  charged  Atalmaipa 
with  murder,  and  also  with  consj)iracy  against  the  children  of  the  sun. 
The  usurper  was  duly  convicted,  and  was  strangled  in  the  market-place 
of  Caxaniarca  in  the  summer  of  lo3.3.  While  Pizarro  thus  figured  as 
the  avenger  of  Huascar,  he  ))riic'laimed  as  Inca  a  son  of  Atahual|ia, 
who,  however,  suddenly  died.  About  this  time  an  attack  U|)cin  the 
Spaniards  was  made  by  some  of  the  late  Atahualpa's  forces,  who  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter.  Then  Manco  Capac,  contriving  to 
escape  from  Cuzco,  made  his  way  into  the  S|)anish  camp,  »xplaincd  to 
Pizarro  that  he  was  the  legitimate  Inca,  and  promised  to  iiold  his  otlice 
iu  submission  to  the  children  of  the  >nn.  I'izano  l)v  this  time  seems 
to  have  comprehended  that  his  true  interest  lay  in  ]ircitrcting  the  tine 
Inca  rather  than  the  adherents  of  the  late  n^nrpcr.  lie  tiierefore 
marched  to  Cuzco,  accepted  the  submission  of  the  city,  and  had  the 
Inca  Manco  consecrated   with   the  usual   eercuKniies.      A  \\^\\  crushinar 

defeats  of  the  Atahualpa  facti<in  in  the  field  itirmcd  this  triumph. 

And  now  Spaniards  began  flocking  to  the  golden  kingdom.  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  had  been  sent  home  to  S|)ain,  carrying  to  Charles  \'.  liis 
twenty  per  cent,  share  of  Atahualjia's  ran-om,  and  telling  siicii  talcs  of 
the  wealth  of  Peru  that  the  young  grandees  of  the  coiut  and  many  a 
knight  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  thrilled  with  eagerness  to  uo.  J\v 
1535  so  many  Spaniards  had  arrived  that  Pizarro  thought  it  well  to 
found  a  city  upon  the  coast,  so  that  he  <'iiiil(l  moi-e  enmpleteh-  eonlrol 
the  communications  between  Cuzco  and  the  sea.  Tims  was  fonndt'd  the 
city  of  Lima.  L^pon  Fernando's  return,  it  appeared  that  the  cmjieror 
had  made  Francisco  a  marquis,  \\  itii  full  anllmritv  oxer  all  the  countrv 
north  of  a  jiarallel  which  happened  ti>  pass  very  near  the  city  tif  Cuzco, 
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so  tliat,  ill  tlic  absence  of  a  careful  survey,  it  was  (l()ul)tful  on  which  side 
of  the  line  that  city  would  come.  As  for  jioor  Ahiiayro  ( I'^iir.  i*-5), 
he  was  not  cnnohlcd,  l)iit  was  granted  aulhiii-ii\-  (i\(i-a>  niiicli  I'ountrv 
soulli  of  tile  (iividiiiL;  line  as  he  niuld  yo  anil  niii(|iirr  lor  liim-iir. 

AlniajiTo  can  hardly  l)c  i)!anicd  for  resenting  tiiis  ticalniciil,  inas- 
much as  he  had  done  cfl'ectivc  work  since  his  arrival.  In  ihc  recent 
(■nisiiilig  d(.'i'eats  of  the  men  iil  t^uilo  lie  had  lieeii  e(Miiiiiaiidei',  anil  he 
now  I'elt  that  he  had  earned  some  lietter  reward  than  the  mere  chance 
for  going  and  comiui'ring  a  new  eonntry.  So  at  lirst  he  laid  claim  to 
Cuzco,  but  was  ])rcsently  persuaded  In  yield  that  |>oint  and  start  for 
Chile,  to  set'  what   liapK'  he  might   find  there. 

.M'ter  Almagro's  de|)artnre  occurred  the  oidy  serious  attempt  which 
the  I'ernviaus  made  to  expel  the  strangers.  The  jilan  had  c\idently 
been  preconcerted,  for  th<'  large  ibree  of  Indians  which  had  started  with 
Almagro  suddenly  doerted  him  and  retnriied  northward,  while  the  I  nca 
Maneo  escajicd  trom  the  citv  of  ( 'uzco  and  put  iiimself  at  the  head  oi 
an  extensive  rising  of  Inea  troo|)s.  ViW  six  months,  from  nudwinler 
until  hai-vcst-time,  ]•"):")(!,  the  Sjianiaid-  in  ('nzco  were  in  a  \<'ry  dan- 
gerous position  ;  for  the  Tnca's  hosts  held  jiossessiou  of  the  Sacsalmaman 
fortress,  and  on  the  other  side  cut  oil'  their  coinmnnications  with  the 
coast.  Fernando  Pizarro  was  in  cimnnand  and  showed  military  (|nali- 
ties  of  a  hiL;h  oi'dei- ;  ncvei'tlielcss,  tlic  S|ianiai(ls  wduld  pr<]bably  liaxc  at 
leiiiith  succumbed  to  famine,  had  not  that  same  gaunt  enemy  first 
assailed  the  besiegers.  l>v  early  antumn  the  1  nca  ibniid  it  impossible 
to  liud  sustenance  for  his  large  force  without  somewhat  scattering  it 
over  the  neighboring  couutiy.  .\t  this  moment  the  stui'd\-  .\lmagro 
aeain  appeared  u])ou  the  scene  in  time  to  do  good  service.  -\m<ing  the 
mountains  of  Chile  he  had  finnd  lilllc  to  encom-age  him  in  the  hard- 
ships which  he  enconntered,  and  presently  conclnded  to  turn  back  and 
ha\c  it  out  with  his  overreaching  friends,  the  I'izarros.  His  lirst 
achievement  was  to  defeat  the  Inea  Maneo  with  much  i)loo(lshcd,  and 
next  to  seize  the  city  of  Cuzco  after  some  negotiation  with  lu'rnando 
Pizarro,  in  which  each  party  charged  the  othei-  with  liad  faith. 

Tins  seizure  of  Cuzco  was  the  beginning  of  two  years  ol'  desultory 
warfare  between  the  two  Spanish  factions,  which  at  last  resulted  in  the 
complete  vii-toi'V  of  I'^'i-nando  I'izai'ro  at  the  gi'eat  battle  ol  Las  Salinas. 
Almagro  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  encndes,  was  tried  foi-  sedition,  and 
summarily  beheaded  in  July,  l.");'.S.  This  la-t  act  was  ini])rudeut. 
The  Spanish  government  was  apt  to  be  jealous  ol"  any  such  extreme 
cxerci.se  of  authority,  aud  among  Almagro's  liieiids  were  .some  per.sous 
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Fig.  93. — Diego  Aluiagro.     (Frum  Henvra's  "  Histmia  (JeneraU-."  vol.  ii.,  17^.) 
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of  inlliiciicc.  I^'n-iKinilu  l'i/.nrrn  tlicrcliirc  tlidiiiilil  il  best  to  return  tu 
S|):iiii  witii  such  .-in  Miiicuiiit  of  treasure  as  would  insure  liim  a  I'axorahle 
liearini;.  Itiil  lie  «as  disappointed.  He  was  not  allowed  to  I'etin-n  to 
Peru,  and  t'oi-  se\ei'al  veals  a  more  or  less  striet  wateli  was  kept  over  his 
inoveineiits. 

\\\  this  absence  of  Fernando,  the  Mar(|nis  I'i/.arro  lost  his  safest 
adviser,  and  his  trealineiil  of  the  defeate<l  friends  of  Alliiajiro  was 
higlilv  ini|iriiilent,  as  well  as  nnuvneroiis.  lie  was  not  a  ucntlenian, 
like  Cortes,  nor  wa-  he  far-sighted,  like  bis  brother  Fernando,  but  his 
fibre  \vas  essentialK  chiiiiish.  lie  treated  the  Aliiiagro  i'aetion — the 
men  of  ('liili,  as  thc\  were  called — with  such  insolence  that  after  a 
while  their  hot  Spanisii  tempers  could  bear  it  no  longer.  A  conspii'aey 
was  formell  to  niurder  the  niar<piis,  and  on  a  Sunday  in  .luiie,  ir)41, 
just  after  the  noon  dinner,  a  part\'  of  nineteen  or  twentv  desjK'rate 
men  iiiailc  their  way  into  the  goxcriior's  house.  His  half-brother, 
Alcantara,  ;ind  a  few  servants  were  with  him,  and  it  was  only  af"ter  an 
obstinate  light,  in  wliich  several  ot'  their  ow  ii  number  were  slain,  that 
the  conspirators  succeeded  in  killinu  tliem  all.  Iniine(liatelv  the  assas- 
sins proclaimed  as  governor  of  j'erii  a  ball-breed  son  of  .\lmagro  ;  but 
the  rule  of  that  vouiig  man  lasted  but  fourteen  montlis.  .\  lieutenant 
for  Pizarro,  with  aiitliorilv  to  snccced  him  in  case  of  his  death  or  dis- 
abilit\',  wasalread\-  approaching  rem  ;  and  in  a  bhiody  battle  at  (  "hupas, 
in  Seplcailicr,  this  newcomer,  whose  name  was  \'aca  de  ('astro,  over- 
came and  captured  \diiiiu'  Almatii'o,  who  prcscntiv  paid  for  his  rashness 
with  his  head. 

The  success  of  \'aca  de  (astro  iniü'bt  have  introduced  ipiict  into 
I'erii  but  for  a  new  cause  of  disturbance.  Several  (honsand  Spaniards 
were  iio\v  si'ttlcd  ill  the  e<]iiiitry,  and  an  ell'ccti\-c  resistance  on  the  ])art 
of  the  Incas  was  no  loiiLTcr  possible.  As  for  the  mass  ol  the  ])eo]ile, 
the  great  indiislrinl  army,  it  seems  probable  that  they  cared  very  little 
whether  tlicv  were  held  in  subjection  by  Incas  or  by  Spanish  governors. 
I'^ir  them  it  was  onlv  a  change  of  masters.  Tlay  saw  Spaniards  a]>i)ro- 
prialing  tracts  of  conntry,  building  coiinti'y  houses,  and  taking  all  man- 
ner of  liberties;  they  saw  temples  of  the  sun  converted  into  Christian 
monasteries,  and  yet  made  no  sign  of  resistance  except  for  the  briel' 
half-vear  when  Maneo  was  laving  siege  to  his  eay)ital.  Among  the 
otlicr  libi'rtics  taken  bv  the  Spaniards  was  the  ap|ir(ipriatioii  of  large 
numbers  of  the  natives  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  ciicoiniciKlii.  Now,  in 
1")4"J,  Las  ('asas  olitain(>d  from  the  emjwror  the  group  of  edicts  known 
as  the  New  Laws  for  the  Indies.      In  their  first  shape  these  laws  would 
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have  worked  an   imnieiliate  abolition  of  ^^iavery,  and  the  result  in  Peru 
was  a  rebellion  ol"  Spanish  settlers  under  the  lesid  of  üonzalo  Pizarro. 

Gouzalo  was  the  last  of  the  five  brothers  left  iu  the  erolden  kinsidorn. 
Fernando,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  detained  in  Spain  ;  Juan  had  been 
killed  in  the  siege  of  Cuzeo  ;  Franeiseo  and  ^Vleantara  had  been  assas- 
sinated. At  the  time  of  the  latter  event  Gonzalo  was  absent  on  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  expeditions  recorded  in  history.  In  lö.'iO,  having 
been  appointed  governor  of  Quito,  he  started  to  explore  some  of  the 
great  forests  which  clothe  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Rumor, 
this  time  mendacious,  told  of  yet  another  golden  kingdom  to  the  east- 
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ward  ;  and  in  quest  of  this,  Gonzalo  with  ;3."j()  men  toiled  on  till  he 
reached  the  Napo  River,  which  he  understood  would  bring  him  to  a  .still 
greater  stream.  He  had  with  him  one  small  vessel,  in  which  he  sent 
forward  a  small  party  under  mie  <if  his  dtlicers,  ( )reliana.  in  liie  hope 
that  either  the  alleged  golden  kingdom,  or  at  least  some  countrv  where 
supplies  could  be  obtained,  might  presently  be  found.  The  strono-  cui-- 
reut  bore  Orellana  swiftly  down  to  the  greater  river,  which  was  that 
now  known  as  the  Amazon,  and  here  Orellana  jilayed  a  ])arl  which  has 
ever  since  been  stigmatized  as  base  desertion — and  perhaps  with  justice. 
He  was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that  to  return  against  the  current 
of  the  Xapo  would  be  impos.sible,  and   the  country  al(Ui    him  af1(irde<l 
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no  sustenance,  so  be  pressed  on  and  (ni  dnwu-streani  tIu-oui;li  10(H)  miles 
ol"  dillieidt  river-navigation  until  lii'  readied  the  oeean  ;  and  m.  (jii,  to  a 
station  in  tlie  West  Indies,  whence  he  was  able  to  return  to  Spain. 
Perhaps  Ordlaira,  like  Um  many  dl'  lii-  kind  in  thn>i'  (l;i\>.  iii:i\'  iiave 
wisiicd  to  secure  lor  hiuiscli'  the  ghirv  nf  discoveriug  a  new  uoideu 
kingdom  ;  hut  perhaps  he  may  have  liioughl  it  unwise  tu  impeiil  the 
lives  ol'  all  his  j>arty  in  a  country  whert'  no  food  was  to  lie  had,  in  the 
doubtful  chance  of  affording  aid  to  (Jcmzalo's  main  pariv.  ii  i^  nut 
always  easy,  in  such  cases,  to  discriminate  among  motives  ;  hut  since 
Orellana,  in  his  course  down-stream,  <lid  ]irescntly  obtain  food  from 
parties  of  natives,  it  was  then,  no  donl]|,  his  duty  lo  wait  and  give 
(jouzalo  a  chance  for  coming  up  with  him.  At  all  events,  one  of  Orel- 
lana's  party  coudemned  his  proceedings,  and,  obstinately  refusing  to 
acconi])any  the  vessel,  was  left  ashore  in  the  forest  all  alone.  This 
brave  cavalier  made  the  hot  of  his  wa\'  i)ack  to  fionzalo  with  the  news 
of  what  had  happened.  Then  the  stout  coinmaudei'  bowed  to  neces- 
sity and  ordered  a  retreat.  At  niid^iunmer,  1  öl"i,  after  a\\  lid  sull'erings, 
(ionzalo  led  the  sui-\ivors,  less  than  |(H)  in  muid)ei',  into  the  public 
s(|uare  at  (inito.  Jle  then  leaiiied  of  the  nnirder  of  I'^-ancisco  just  a 
year  before.  The  defeat  ol'  young  Almagro  now  followed  within  two 
months,  and  (ionzalo  made  no  attempt  to  opjiose  the  new  goxernoi', 
Vaca  de  Castro.  But  alter  the  jiroimdgation  of  the  New  Laws  lie  was 
persuaded  to  head  the  rebellion  which  ensued.  This  was  in  1Ö44;  and 
earlv  in  IÖ16  Gonzalo  hail  |)ut  down  all  opjiosition  and  was  throughout 
Peru  acknowledged  as  its   ruler. 

Sucii  a  ])osition  was,  however,  extremely  ])recarious.  It  was  not 
wise  to  set  one's  self  U])  in  opposition  to  an  intelligence  so  keen  as  that 
of  Charles  V.  The  emjteror  at  ouce  realized  the  necessity  of  modify- 
ing the  Xew  Laws,  and  the  change  was  skillfully  made  so  as  to  insure 
gradual  abolition  without  too  sudden  a  disturbance  of  what  these  in- 
vaders and  plunderers  of  other  ))eo])le's  country  called  liy  the  sacred 
name  of  "vested  interests."  Charles  also  chose  an  able  agent  for 
pacilyiug  the  revolted  settlers  and  bringing  them  back  to  thi'ir  aihgiance. 
This  man  was  a  ])riest  belonging  to  one  of  the  half-moidiish,  half- 
nulitarv  orders  so  conunon  in  Spain.  His  name  was  I'edro  de  la  Ciasca. 
He  was  mild  in  manner  and  jiersuasivc  in  speech,  like  Ovaudo  ;  and 
also,  like  that  fair-haired  little  man.  he  hail  not  the  slightest  comininc- 
tions  about  cutting  off  heads.  It  was  well  understood  that  nobody 
could  (|uell  insubordinate  Sjianiards  like  a  military  j)riest.  Gasca's 
trump  card  was  the  mudiiication  of  the  New  Laws,  and  with  it  he  sooti 
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found  himself  taking  every  trick.  Tlie  aiRlacious  Gonzalo  had  even  sent 
ships  to  Panama,  which  were  not  to  allow  any  sueli  persons  as  (jlasca 
to  proceetl  any  further,  unless  it  might  be  as  a  prisoner ;  but  the  insinu- 
ating priest  soon  talked  them  over.  ()ii  lii-  :ini\:il  in  i'cin  it  sIhmiIcI 
soon  have  become  evident  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  oppo-c 
him.  He  was  the  regularly  accredited  representative  of  tlic  ctiipcnir, 
and,  one  after  another,  Gonzalo's  friends  went  over  to  liim.  TIh-  i.nlv 
prudent  course  for  the  latter  was  to  give  in  his  .submission  at  once,  for 
there  were  many  circumstances  to  extenuate  his  former  action.  lint  In? 
imprudently  chose  the  part  of  resistance,  and  in  less  than  a  vcar  was 
decisively  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  liclicadciL  (iasca  celebrated  liis 
triumph  by  wiiolesale  executions,  and  ])resentiy,  having  acconi|)lish(Hi  liis 
mission,  returned  to  S|)aiu.  Tlie  end)ers  of  rebellion  still  smouldered, 
however,  and  the  country  was  not  really  at  peace  until  löö(i,  wliena 
governor  was  sent  to  Peru  of  far  higher  character  than  the  nun  \\  lio 
had  effected  its  concpicst.  This  was  the  Älarquis  de  Caüete,  under 
whose  wise  and  firm  rule  the  country  may  be  said  to  have  become 
pacified. 

A  few  words  nnist  now  be  said  alxmt  the  remaining  conrpiests  in 
South  America ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  Cliile.  The  execution  of 
Almagro  had  left  tlie  Afari(ius  Pizarro  ])ractieallv  at  liberty  to  direct  the 
course  of  affairs  to  the  southward,  and  in  l."i4U  he  sent  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  to  take  ])ossession  of  Chile.  It  was  the  intention  of  Valdivia  to 
found  Spanish  tnwiis  after  the  patttM-n  of  Lima  and  ett'ect  the  permanent 
settlement  of  tlu'  country.  To  this  end,  Santiago  was  founded  in  1.541, 
Valparaiso  in  1Ö44,  and  several  other  Spanish  towns  soon  afterward. 
At  first  Valdivia's  success  scenie(l  well  assured,  insomuch  that  it  was 
projjosed  to  create  him  Marcpiis  of  AraiK'o;  but  tli<'  oiipusitidu  which 
he  presently  en<'ountered  was  more  formidable  than  that  wliicli  any 
white  men  had  met  with  in  any  other  jiart  of  America.  After  nine 
years,  \\liile  Valdivia  was  absent  in  Peru,  lie  was  obliged  to  return 
hastily  to  his  government  l)y  the  news  of  aii  Indian  war.  The  Arau- 
canians  of  Southern  Chile,  fin<liug  their  independence  threatened,  attacked 
the  Spanisli  settlements  ;  and  in  the  obstinate  couHiet  which  ensued  \i\\- 
divia  lost  hi-  life.  lie  was  succeeded  by  l)iin  (iareia  de  Mendoza,  son 
of  the  Marcjuis  de  ('anete.  The  war  against  tlie  Araucaniaus  was  kept 
up  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  under  several  gnyernors,  vet  the  power 
of  tho.se  .sturdy  moiiiitaiiuers  was  not  broken.  An  excellent  Spanish 
historian  speuks  of  tlie  Araiu-aiiiaiis  as   invincible,  saving  '■  tlu'v  cannot 
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bc  iiuido  t(i  siiliiuit  to  llic  hiticrcst  rcvcr.-cs  eil'  Inrtiiiic  ;  cvcii  tlicir  losses, 
far  from  «lisconrasiiiiij,-  tlieiii,  sociii  only  to  prompt  tlicm  to  fresh  deeds 
of  valoi-."  Invents,  indeed,  oeeurred  in  the  southern  Andes  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  (Ji-dinaiy  events  of  warlare  between  wliite  men  and  red 
men.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenlli  (■(•ntnr\-  I)on  ( Jareia  Kamon  led 
an  army  of  .'5()0()  diseiplined  Sjianiards,  who  wcw  then  reekoiied  among 
tiie  best  infantry  in  Kurope,  a<;ainst  tiie  Araneanians,  and  was  totally 
defeated  with  such  feai'ful  slauy'litei-   that  \crv  few  came  awav  to  t<'ll  the 
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tale.  The  effect  of  this  eatastrophe  was  to  ))ut  the  Spaniards  u|)on  the 
defensive.  A  force  of  "iOOO  men  was  ke])t  constantly  under  arms  for 
patrolling  the  tronticr,  and  its  niainlcnanrc  drew  $300,000  annually  from 
the  treasury  at  Lima.  At  length,  in  1()4(),  exactly  a  century  after  A'al- 
divia's  invasion  of  Chili,  a  treaty  was  made  lictwccn  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Araneanians.  The  river  Biobio,  at  the  month  of  which  stands  the 
citv  of  ( 'onccpi'ion,  was  fixed  as  the  lioiindarv  of  Aranco,  the  natives 
of  whicii  agreed  to  recognize  the  King  of  Spain  as  their  suzerain  or 
feudal  overlord.  In  exchange  for  this  concession  the  Sjmniards  with- 
drew all  their  troops  from  the  Araucanian  territory,  and  all  prisoners  on 
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both  sides  were  released.  The  peace  which  folh)W(>d  was  several  times 
interrupted  by  warlike  outlireuUs,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  permanent  quiet  was  estal)lisiu(l  in  the  >till  iineonquered 
Arauco. 

We  may  now  cross  the  Andes  and  observe  wliat  was  going  on  iu  (lie 
La  Plata  valley.  It  will  be  oliserved  tliat  the  circumstances  under  wliicli 
the  Spaniards  first  reached  America  made  tliem  primarily  a  jJowcr  hiok- 
ing  toward  the  Pacific.  In  ntlicr  wurds,  as  the  gold-mines  of  Hispani- 
ola  proved  inadequate  to  meet  (lie  feverish  demand  for  precious  metals, 


Fig.  9ii. — Araiuani;in  wuiiiun.     iCriinaii's  "  Aiiuiik:i,"  vol.  ii.) 


tile  first  inqxirtant  cnniiucsts  were  tiiosc  of  ^lexico  and  Peru,  and  tlie 
conniiercial  I'clatinns  between  tiie  two  centring  in  tlie  istlnnus  route 
between  Panama  and  Porto  P)elii)  were  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  than  witli  tlie  Athintic.  For  the  present,  the  Pacific  coasts 
were  comparatively  safe  from  l'jin>]iean  attack,  but  there  was  a  p<i.«tern 
through  which  the  ricli  mines  ot'  Potosi  might  be  ap]>roaehed  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  postern  was  tlie  rich  La  Plata  valley,  through  wliich 
flow  those  mighty  rivers,  tlie  I'arana,  the  Paraguay,  and  th(>  Pilcomayo. 
It  was  worth  while  to  jiroteet    liiis  routi'  against  adventurers  from  otiici' 
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Kiirnjx'an  ])()\vcrs.  It  ini^lit  also  ho  mad;'  a  lii^iiway  tur  tlic  trans|)or(:i- 
tidii  (if  fi'did  and  silver  dircctlv  to  Spain,  an  alternative  i<inle  wiiieli  in 
some  cases  niij^lit  pruve  iii-el'ei'alile  In  that  a(M'o,->  tiie  l>liiinn>  of  1  )ai'ien. 
Sncii  tlionti'lits  led  td  the  roiintliiii;'  ol'  a  cdlduv  in  \'>'.\i)  \)\  Seiia.-tiaii 
('aliol,  lint  lie  t'onnd  it  dillieiilt  to  attract  coloni-t^  to  a  riüloii  where  Uli 
uni-I  lie  snstained  hv  auricnltnre  rather  than  li\  |ih;iidei-.  No  ^ij;-ns  ol 
Hcild  a|)|>i'ared  on  these  [ilaiiis,  and  the  1  ndians  were  nneivilize<l  and  |iool. 
^'evertlu'less,  the  atteni|)ts  were  kepi  np,  an<l  in  1  ").'>■")  the  city  of  l>neno> 
Ayres  was  tonnded — the  sanu'  year,  it  will  he  noticed,  in  which  Lima 
was   hiiilt.      Other   parties  of  colonists   made   their  way  tiutiier   inland. 


Ousnas^Jle  res 
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Miieh.  tronhle  ensued  with  the  neig^hhorini;  Indians,  and  al'ter  tiu'ce  years, 
for  «jreater  seenrity,  all  the  Spanish  settlers  were  concentrated  npon  the 
Parau'iiav  River,  and  the  town  of  Asnncion  was  tonnded.  The  history 
oi'  this  colony  for  the  next  few  years  presents  some  ])ecnliar  ii'atnres. 
Tender  some  eircnmstances,  p(>rhaps,  it  wouhl  have  heen  deserted,  i>nt 
IVcedom  of  nnivenient  was  not  accordi'd  to  Spaniards  in  the  >i\teenlh 
ceiitnry  ;  ni)l)o(ly  was  allowed  to  i;o  from  Spain  to  America  withont  a 
license,  and,  similarly,  oni'e  in  .\merica  it  was  impossihle  to  retnrn  to 
Spain  save  hv  permission.  l''indinL;'  no  srold,  the  settlers  (j1'  Para<;n;iy 
were  ohli<;-ed  to  enltivate   the  soil,  whii'h    indeed  was  rich  and   respnndecl 
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rciulilv  to  the  touch  of  the  laborer.  Broad  acres  of  maize  were  grown, 
the  ludiaus  were  sub(hi('<l,  and  the  colony  became  to  an  unusual  degree! 
self-siipporting.  For  a  w  liilc,  too,  perha|)s  owing  to  its  sequestered  in- 
land situatiiin,  its  affairs  were  but  slightly  meddled  with  by  the  auth(jr- 
ities  (if  Madrid  ;  while  for  the  viceroys  at  Lima,  the  Andes  constituted  a 
harrier  over  which  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  reach.  We  therefore 
tind  the  Spanish  colony  at  Asiiiicioii  gdvcrning  itself  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  one  curious  symptmu  of  this  ])artial  independence  was  the 
introduction  of  polygamy.  It  was  stipulated  tiiat  the  governor  might 
have  seven  wives  and  each  of  the  settlers  two,  all  of  w  horn  «ere  tur- 
nishcd  tlinn  from  the  Tiipi-*  <uai-ani  trilic>  of  the  neighlioriiood.  (  )iie 
result  of  tins  arrangcnu'ut  a]ipcars  in  the  race-character  of  Paraguay, 
which  is  mainly  Indian  with  a  small  infusion  of  Spauish  lilood.  |!ut 
after  some  years  the  S))aiiish  eourt  took  eoguizanee  of  these  proceedings, 
a  bishop  was  appointed,  and  monhs  were  scut  over,  under  whose  inHu- 
cuce  polvgamv  ])resently  became  stigmatized  as  illegal  and  uu-('hristiau, 
though  practically  it  was  not  all  at  once  abolished.  The  chief  source 
of  the  prosperitv  of  this  region  was  the  introduetiou  from  Spain  of  lai'ge 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheej),  the  ancestors  of  those  lor  which  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  long  been  t'amous.  liy 
1580  the  population  of  the  lower  Parana  \alley  was  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  foi'  the  second  time 
(Fig.  !t7).  It  presently  became  a  distrii)uting  centre  for  hides,  tallow, 
live  stock,  and  grain,  and  soon  siu-passed  Asuncion  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. After  some  years  the  two  |iro\inces  of  Paraguay  and  Bneiios 
Ayres  were  separate(l,  each  under  a  captain-general  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  viceroy  at  Lima. 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  broad  mouth  of  La  Plata,  wc 
soon  reach  the  coast  of  Brazil  first  explored  by  Ameriens  \'es|)ucius. 
For  a  time,  the  Portuguese  government,  aiisorbed  by  its  great  ciuicpiests 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  paid  little  attention  to  Brazil.  The  first  visitors 
to  that  coast  who  made  jiermanent  settlements  were  .Jews  lleeing  li'om 
PortUiial  to  escape  the  Inrpiisition.  As  if  in  satire  of  sncli  pi-ocee( lings, 
the  government  at  Ijisbou  ])rocee(led  to  send  out  all  sorts  of  criminals 
to  this  neglected  coast  ;  but  after  a  while,  as  Portuguese  captains  return- 
ing from  India  now  and  tiien  found  llieir  way  to  Brazil.  lh(y  jierceivcd 
it  to  be  a  country  in  which  many  rich  iro|iical  products  similar  to  those 
of  the  East  Indies  might  be  i'ai~ed  ;  anions:  otlu^r  things,  it  was  found 
that  the  rich  scarlet  dve-wood  which  had  long  been  brongiit  Irom 
Sumatra  under  the  name  of  Brazil-wood  also  tlouri~lied   luxuriantly  on 
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this  American  coast;  and  fruni  this  circumstance  it  <;ra(hially  came  to 
be  allied  IJrazil.  Presently — that  is,  between  1Ö20  and  1 Ö3U — the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  \\as  ]iarceiled  out  in  feudal  domains  known  as 
captaincies,  each  tilty  ieufjues  in  length  along  the  coast  and  extendin«'- 
inland  as  far  as  you  please.  These  feudal  lords  were  allowed  to  receive 
Indians  in  enconiienda,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enslave  them.  iJut  such 
hopes  as  may  have  licen  based  ujiou  tln>  |iermi~-ion  wcie  <onn  di-ap- 
pointetl  ;  for  the  'I'lipi-C  Jnai'ani  warriors  proved  jiard  to  defeat,  while, 
wheu  captured,  they  were  worthless  as  laborer,^.  Kceourse  was  there- 
fore .soon  had  to  negro  labor.  .\s  the  Portuguese  in  1 542  had  origi- 
nated the  modern  system  of  slavery,  so  now,  nearlv  a  eentiii-v  later, 
they  were  the  first  to  begin  tli<'  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  into 
.\merica  on  a  large  scale.  Thus  l>ia/,il  became  in  the  strict  sense  a 
plantation  colony,  and  one  of  the  pi'incipal  soiii'ces  of  its  wealth  was 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  one  respect  it  tlitlered  widely  from 
the  Spanish  plantations  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres.  These  Portu- 
guese settlers  brought  their  families  with  them,  and  thus  transferred 
European  society  into  the  w  ildeiiiess  instead  of  mingling  with  the 
natives. 

As  for  the  norlhern  coast  of  South  Amei'iea,  wliieli  the  S|)aniards  for 
a  long  time  c;dli(l  Tieira  Firma,  or  sometimes  the  Spanish  Main,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  \\'e>t  India  Islands,  it  I'emained  for  many  years 
under  the  government  of  San  I)omingo.  <  )n  the  Pacific  coast,  its 
soiuliern  linnts  were  formed  by  the  province  of  (Juito,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  ])ai't  of  \\\v  \  iccrosall \'  of  Pei'n.  In  tli<>  interior,  the 
vast  confines  of  Venezuela  and  llrazil  were  lo-l  in  a  wilderness  den.ser, 
darker,  antl  more  entangled  than  any  other  to  be  found  on  the  earth. 
In  1Ö27  the  beginnings  of  a  ilistinct  u'o\i-rnmrnt  for  \'ene/iiela  were 
made  when  the  eitv  of  ( 'oro  was  founded.  Tins  |)l:iee  remalneil  the 
.seat  of  government  for  that  coast  until  löTli,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
Caracas.  Retween  these  dates  the  fortunes  of  Ven<'znela  were  eheek- 
chmI  anil  curious.  In  l.")28,  before  Charles  \'.  ha<l  begnn  to  derive 
.so  nuieh  revenue  from  .\merica  as  came  to  liim  a  tew  years. later,  the 
needs  of  his  exehe(|Uer  obliged  him  to  boi  row  large  -mus  of  money  from 
a  rich  firm  of  merchants  in  Augsburg  by  the  name  of  Weiser.  As  col- 
lateral security,  the  em]iei'or  graiit<'d  to  the  W'eUi  i>  the  teri'itory  of 
X'euezncla  as  a  fief.  The  grant  extended  from  ('a]ie  \'ela,  a  little  west 
of  the  (iulf  of  Maracaibo,  c^istward  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, with  an  indefinite  extension  inland.  The  feudal  services  which  the 
Wel.sers  were  to  render  consisted   in   the  foundiuiz;  of  certain  towns  and 
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forts  and  the  equipment  of  sundry  ships  fur  the  trausportatiuu  of  Span- 
iards. Among  their  privileges  was  one  which  aUowed  them  to  malce 
encomieudas  of  such  Indians  as  they  might  find  it  necessary  to  over- 
come bv  force  of  arms.  This  treaty  was  the  beginning  of  eighteen 
vears  of  plunder,  ^larauding  expeditions  were  made  against  the  native 
Indians,  who  were  enslaved  by  hundreds  and  treated  with  cruelty.  At 
last,  in  154.5,  the  emperor  rescinded  his  grant  to  the  ^\'elsers  and 
apjiointed  a  Spanish  governor,  Juan  de  Tolosa,  to  rule  over  Venezuela. 
Under  the  rule  of  successive  Sjianish  governors  the  province  was  kept 
in  comparative  quiet,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  luul  made  some 
progress  in  wealth  and  pojiulation. 

Exploration  of  the  country  westward  and  southward  from  the  (!ulf 
of  Maracaibo  was  made  by  Gonzalo  Quesada,  who  founded  the  city  of 
Bosota  in  1538  and  srave  to  the  countrv  the  name  of  Xew  Granada. 
It  continued  under  the  rule  of  Spanish  governments,  and  its  career  was 
the  monotonous  and  familiar  story  of  the  cultivation  of  large  estates  by 
the  enforced  labor  of  Indians. 


eil  A  TT  KR  V. 

SPAXISII  METHODS  OF  (lOVKKNMKNT    AND  NORTHERN 
EXl'EDITIONS. 

WK  have  now  arrived  al  a  |iiiiiit  Iroiu  «liicli  wc  may  lal<c  a  lirici' 
survey  of  Spanish  iiictliiids  of  frovcniiiiciit  in  (lie  New  Wdiid, 
as  weil  as  of  tlie  S|)anisli  commercial  |Milicy.  i'"ii-st  ot'  all,  il  sliuiild  l)e 
understood  that  the  newly  found  lands  were  not  su|)|iii,-ed  to  lielonii-  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  but  tiiey  were  additions  to  the  |)ri\atc  |iro|)erty  of 
its  sovereigns.  l''erdiuand  and  I-aiiclla  iiad  liceu  kinu'  and  <|Uern  of 
Arajjon  and  Castile,  to  wliiih  they  ad<le(i  iiy  conquest  the  kinfi'doni  of 
(iranada,  taken  from  the  Moors.  In  like  manner,  by  ritrht  of  discovery 
and  of  the  bull  of  .Alexander  VI.,  they  addeil  to  their  dominions  tlie 
eni])ire  of  the  Incas  and  what  lias  been  called  the  king'doni  of  Me-xico, 
as  well  as  all  their  other  accpiisitions  in  the  Xcw  A^'orld.  In  later 
times  we  find  a  similar  theory  held  by  the  English.  The  colonies  in 
North  America  were  supposed  to  be  not  the  property  of  the  English 
nation,  but  only  of  its  sovereign.  Massachusetts  belonged  to  (  'harles  I. 
in  the  same  way  that  Windsor  Castle  belonged  to  him.  it  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  king  in  council,  and  I'ailiament  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  In  16:2.'>,  when  Parliameni  undertook  to  interfere  in  the  alTairs 
of  \'irginia,  it  was  roundly  rebuked  by  James  I.  and  told  to  mind  its 
own  business  and  not  meddle  with  his  affairs.  This  doctrine  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  American  colonists  until  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  I)ut  in  England,  after  the  Commonwealth  period,  it  became 
rapidly  obsolete  ;  and  after  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  English 
doctrine  was  that  there  must  lie  some  sujireme  authority  over  the  «hole 
British  eni])ire,  and  since  that  sovereignty  was  clearly  not  in  the  king, 
it  must,  of  course,  reside  in  Parliament.  Thus,  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  older  British  theory  retained  by  the  Americans  and  the 
newer  British  theory,  grew  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  instrnetive 
to  note  that  this  older  British  theory  was  at  lii'-t  held  in  cunimon  by 
England  and  Spain.  It  was  clearly  an  outgrowth  t'rom  the  me(liae\'al 
theory  which  regarded  the  king  as  sn])reme  landlord  over  all  his 
domains,  and  in  the  light  of  it  we  can  understand  the  vexati<in  fell  liy 
Queen  I.'^abella  when  she  heard  that  Cohnnbiis  had  made  slaves  of  some 
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Indiaus.      "  What  rif^lit   lias   this   man,"  she  cxclaiincd,  "  to  enslave  my 
subjects?" 

In  order  to  govern  their  ti'au>-Atiantie  possessions,  the  Spain'sh 
sovereigns  needed  a  sj)eeial  advisory  lioard  ;  and  tiuis  was  (treated  in 
1493  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  first  [iresident  of  whicJi  was  fliat 
ungodly  prelate,  Juan  de  Fonseca,  who  made  so  much  troul)]e  for 
Cohmihus  and  for  Las  Casas.  This  coiiiicil  was  the  supreme  authoritv 
under  the  sovereigns  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  Indies.  Its 
decision  in  all  matters  that  came  before  it  was  final,  and,  like  manv 
such  bodies  in  mediaeval  times,  from  tlu'  ol<l  Kngli>h  iniiiitv  court 
upward,    it   mingled   legislative,  jmlicial,   and   executive  functions.      It 


Fig.  98. — Navajo  blankets.     '  Fr.mi    I'l.wc  IIV    "  Ainniul   Reports,  U.  S.    Bureau  nf 
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made  decrees,  ajipoiuted  the  otlicers  to  exei'ute  them,  and  sat  in  judg- 
ment 111!  cases  arising  from  them.  In  the  coui'sc  ol'  time  it  became 
cnstomarv  to  appoint  to  this  council  men  who  had  scrxcd  with  dis- 
tinction in  some  public  capacity  in  the  New    World. 

For  the  especial  sujiervision  nf  trade  and  finance,  a  second  body 
wa.s  created,  which  had  its  seat  at  Seville,  ami  has  been  commonly 
known  in  English  as  the  India  House.  It  was  organized  in  1Ö03. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  conceive  of  the  work  of  this  body  as  exclu- 
sivelv  commercial.  In  some  respect^  it  stood  in  the  relation  of  a 
subordinate  agency  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  This  India  Mouse 
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comhiiU'd  cxccutivo,  judicial,  ami  li'iri^liitivc  i"iiii(tii)iis  to  a  coiisidci'alile 
extent,  lor  it  could  mal«-  rciiidations  and  ciirurcc  tliciii,  wliiic  it  also 
onforccnl  the  decrees  of  llic  cniiiicil.  It  ai><>  look  jiidiria!  ciiuni/.aiice  of 
all  tiiamuT  of  olTeiices,  \\-t<\\\  frauds  and  forfi-eries  to  cases  nf  iiiiirdci-  or 
sim|)lc  assaidt  and  l)attcrv  |)cr|)ct rated  nii  siiiplioai-d.  Practically,  llicrc 
was  scarcciv  any  well -defined  linut  U<  what  it  could  «lo,  Iml  ils  dccisimis 
MULilil  lie  overruK'd  l)V  that  ol'  the  c<iuncil. 


Fifi.  !)!).— V.isc  rnim  Tusavau.     (Froiii    Pnwi'H's  "  Auiiiial    Ki]nirls.    t'.  S.    Iluiiaii   of 

KlLmi)loj,'y,"  viil.  iv.) 


Under  tlu>  s]iecial  coiitrol  of  these  two  riiliuL;-  ImkUcs  were  I  he 
various  executive  ollicers  in  the  New  \\'ni-ld.  These  wei-e  usually 
termed  irovernors  or  ca]>tains-(i'eneral,  or  s(inictiriic~  mlchnildihis.  In 
the  old  (lavs  ol"  warfare  apiinst  the  Moors,  the  <^-ovcrnoi-  <if  an  advancctl 
|ir(i\  ince  oi-  frontier  thrown  forward  apnnst  the  i-i ■treating'  duniiniuns  ol' 
tli(!  enemv  was  coniinonly  called  (i.ilf/fiiildilu,  wliii-h  is  aliout  c(|uivalent 
to  "coniniander  of  the  advance."  In  Anu'rica  tlii-  litle  was  first  y-iven 
Id  liartholoniew  ('(ihnnhns,  and  many  altirwai'd  held  the  ollicc.  I!y 
the  time  the  Spauisii  connuests  were  coni[ilcted,   it   had   heeome  custom- 
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arv  to  appoint  two  viceroys,  one  fur  Mexico  and  tiie  otlier  foi'  i'eni, 
wiiile  the  governors,  eaplaiiis-ü'eiierai,  and  adehintados  of  otlier  pi-iiv- 
inoes  were  in  a  measure  siihordinated  to  tlicsc.  At  liiiiia,  tliercfore. 
and  at  tlie  citx'  of  Mexico,  there  n'l'cw  up  small  roiirl^,  pale  iinilalioiis 
of  the  com-t  at  ^lach'id. 

A  verv  important  atjencN'  in  the  inanai;'enieiit  ol  alfaii's  was  the 
so-called  Kiulidicid,  a  kind  of  cmn-l  lor  the  heariini-  ot  all  sorls  of  ipies- 
tions.  It  conld  assist  the  local  sj,dvernor  in  ent'oi'cinL;-  hi,^  anlhuritv, 
and  it  conld  also  nu^ddlc  more  or  less,  and  practically  limit  that 
authority.       The    plans    of    any    gtn'ernor    might    be    vvvy    seriously 


Fig.  100. — Ziiüi  siitiaro  v;isi'.     i  Fnmi    I'uwc-ll  ^    "Aiiiiiial    i;<]Mirts.    U.  S.   nunaii    cif 
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im|ie(led  l>v  a  hostile  audiencia.  I>nring  the  alisence  of  a  governor,  or 
during  an  interri'gnum  between  one  governor  and  his  successor,  the 
whole  work  of  go verinnent  devolved  upon  the  audiencia;  and  usnaily, 
when  concerned  with  militai'v  matti'is,  it  illustrated  the  old  ailage  that 
too  manv  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  it  was  sometimes  tbiinil  more  con- 
venient to  have  the  president  of  the  audiencia  assume  the  functions  of 
teniporarv  governor.  Pedro  de  la  (  iasca,  who  su))pressed  the  rebellion 
of  (xouzalo  Pizarro,  was  such  a  pivsident. 

Excel)t  for  siK'h  irregular  and  indefinite  limitations  as  the  audiencia 
might  exercise,  and  except  for  such  acts  of  sovereignty  as  the  ( 'oiincil 
for  the  Indies  or  the  India  House  might  chose  to  |>ut  in  operation,  the 
power  of  the  vieerovs  and  governors  was  practically  iinllniited.  It  was 
pure  despotism,  temjiefed  only  by  the  things  by  which  des|iotisms  have 
in  all  ages  been  qualified  :  sometimes  by  assassination.  a~  in  the  case  of 
PizaiTO  ;  sometimes  by  a  recall  to  the  Ohl  World,  following  upon  some 
complaint  or  petition.      13ut  what    the  unpopular  governor  had   most  to 
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dreud  was  tlie  jn'rformanoc  (villod  "takiiifi  a  remlenrkt ."  This  peculiar 
phrase  occurs  in  tlic  Theodusian  CihIc  in  very  much  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  wliicli  it  was  nsed  in  Spani-li  law.  'Ihr  practice  iiad  jirohahly 
conic  (low u  iVoni  ihcnld  \'i>ioiit|iic  i<inii(liiin  in  Spain.  .\l  ihccnd  nf" 
a  <;(ivcriior"s  rnle  lie  was  ohlijicd  to  rcslilc  (or  a  certain  Icni^Hi  ol'  time 
witiiin  tlie  limits  of"  the  province  which  lie  had  ruled,  or  ])ciliaps  within 
its  capital  city,  while  all  persons  who  deemed  themselves  in  an\  way 
wronged  by  him  mit;lit  make  their  complaints  without  fearing  evil  con- 
seciucuees  from  his  displeasure.  These  complaints  were  usually  made 
before  a  trihiinal  of  judges  a]>poiuted  for  the  occasion.  The  hearing  of 
tile  complaints  hnnigiit  liefore  this  trihnnal  was  kimwii  as  taking  tli(^ 
residencia  of  the  latt'  governor.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  tlevi(;e 
must  often  have  made  it  jiossilile  to  ascertain  and  ])uuish  cises  of  delin- 
(pieiiey  or  nii>iiile  which  otherwise  might  have  passed  unnntii'ed  ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  (riic  that  ju.stioe  was  always  done  by  these  tribunals 
of  impeachment.  It  was  said  by  the  Marquis  de  Monte.selaros,  one  of 
the  vicerovs  of  Peru,  that  a  resideuciary  visit  was  like  one  of  tho.se 
tropical  linrrii-anes  which  sweep  up  from  the  streets  everv  kind  of  dirt 
an<l  reiiise  and  lica|)  it  n|ioii  the  heads  lA'  those  ujiright  jiersous  who 
brave  the  storm.  .\  godd  man  aniicil  in  the  jianoplv  of  a  sound  con- 
science was  called  upon  to  liicc  the  tempest,  while  the  ciiiiiiing  rascal 
was  verv  likelv  to  liax'c  pru\  ided  in  some  \illaiiioiis  way  a  shifty  cover- 
ing for  himself  Perjury  might  be  conimitteil  at  a  residencia  as  well 
as  before  ordiiiarv  courts.  Hut  the  worst  abii>e  of  tlu'  residencia  was 
jicrpctrated  when  it  was  held  during  a  governor's  a<-tive  po.s.ses.sion  of 
his  ofhce.  For  example,  the  wurst  of  all  the  Spanish  governors  in 
.\nierica,  a   man    in   comparison    with   whom    even    Xcro    seems  almost 

honest  and  hum; ,  was  I'edrarias    i)a\ila,  the    one  who  beheaded    Pial- 

boa.  So  heaxilv  did  nimor  cr\-  (JUt  agaiii>t  lhi>  iii.aii  that  jiKlges  were 
a])|)oiuted  to  take  his  residencia  ;  but  the  inllncnce  of  his  friends  and 
abettors  was  so  great  that  it  was  given  mit  that  iii  case  ol'  his  aeipiittal 
he  should  resume  his  functions  as  governor.  I'ii<ler  tlu'se  circimi>tances 
the  conrtdl'  impcacliineiil  wasdnlv  held,  and  not  a  liuniau  being  dared 
to  bring  a  word  of  coiii|)laiut  before  it.  Thus  the  wret<'h  was  enabled 
to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  king  whom  he  served,  as  well  as  the  people 
whom  he  fleeced  and  miinh'rcil. 

That  the  S])auish  government  of  those  days  should  have  pursued  a 
narrowlv  i-cstrictive  policy  in  ;ill  things  th.it  relate  to  trade  need  not  at 
all  sur]irise  us;  for  such  was  the  polic\-  then  |)iirsiie(l  by  all  nations, 
and  wliicii  has  not  yet  been  fully  outgrown,  even  by  some  of  tho.se  who 
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are  foud  of  boaptinia;  themselves  free  and  enlightened.  Seiduni,  however, 
has  restrietion  been  made  so  very  restrictive  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Span- 
ish colonics.  In  the  series  of  prohibitions,  sctircely  any  principle  seems 
to  have  been  at  work  except  tliat  which  was  followed  by  the  Iri^liniaii 
at  Donnvbrook  Fair:  "Whenever  yon  see  a  head,  hit  it."  So  the 
Spaniard  acted  npon  tiic  n\axini,  "  Wiierever  you  see  a  chance  for  any- 
bodv  to  trade,  stop  it."  In  the  fn-st  place,  tlierc  was  only  one  port  in 
Spain  from  which  ships  conld  carry  merciiandise  to  America.  l""or  more 
than  two  centuries,  that  one  port  was  Seville,  mitil  in  171. 'S  its  privilege 
was  transferred  in  its  totality  to  Cadiz.  Not  nntil  1  7 S-J  was  this  mo- 
nopoly to  simie  extent  brokcii  up  and  shared  with  other  Spanish  jioi'ts. 
At  the  American  end  of  the  voyage,  there  was  scarcely  more  lil)erty 
than  at  the  Spanish  end.  Until  about  1750,  it  was  customary  to  send 
each  year  one  fleet  to  Vera  Cruz,  another  to  Porto  Bello,  with  the  mer- 
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chandise  intended  for  Sontli  .\inerica.  Kven  the  products  desigiuil  lor 
Buenos  Avres  were  obliged  to  ci-oss  the  Isthmus  tci  Panama,  tln'uce 
make  the  voyage  to  Pern,  tiieuce  across  the  Andes  and  down  the  \alley 
of  La  Plata.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  merehaut-tlect  at  Porto 
Bello,  there  was  a  fbrtv  davs'  fair  at  which  all  the  trading  lietweeu  tlie 
Old  and  New  Worlds  was  (hnie  once  for  all.  Thus  the  monster  Tiade 
was  curbed  into  harmless  ]>ro]iortions,  even  as  the  mediaeval  clergv  iiad 
tried  to  curb  the  monster  A\'ai-  by  ])rohibiting  all  fighting  on  three  days 
of  the  week.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  tlie  jirices  of  e<iniinodi- 
tics  were  sometimes  increased  live  hundrc(l  per  cent,  by  these  ingenious 
methods,  which  may  therefore  be  recommended  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  modern  jirotectionists.  They  w  ill  see  that  in  such  matters 
they  are  but  awkward  amateurs,  while  the  Spaniard    has  been  a    ])assed 
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master.  Tf  one  would  iiiulerstaii<l  tlic  slow  ])roi;i-(ss  :ieliieve(l  in  Span- 
ish Auieriea  hel'ore  tlie  nincteelitli  criilury,  lie  will  lind  In  tiiese  eirciiiii- 
stances  n  partial  exi)laiiatinn.  Tlial  liic  daniajic  iiillicted  was  not  excii 
greater  may  be  ascribetl  to  the  f'at:t  that,  in  spile  of  ail  iiiailin(nl>,  more 
or  less  of  eoiitrabnnd   trade  contrived   to   (lourish. 

In  tiiis  «i'nidu-inü'  an<l  niLiiiai'dlv  cxi-lian^'e  of  cinniiHidities,  most 
manut;ieturi'<l  articles  used  in  America  wei'c  IhvhimIiI  frmn  ilic  (  )ld  Wmld. 
The  return  ear<>;oes  contained  many  ^Vniericaii  |)rodncts — hnnbcr,  hides, 
tobacco,  sugar,  rnni,  dye-woods,  etc.  ;  but  the  ai'tidc  in  nrcMtest  demand 
was  that  yellow  metal  which  the  ('ulian  chief  called  the  Spaniard's  i;iid. 
The  white  metal,  silver,  was  also  highly  ])ri/.c(l  ;  and  at  an  cai'ly  <lal<'  the 
discoverv  of  native  mines  of  (piicUsilver,  which  was  so  nsefnl  in  reducing 
the  ores,  vastlv  increased  the  output  of  the  mines  at  I'otosi.  'I'lie  result 
was  that  Spain  was  deluged  with  gold  and  siKcr,  wliieli  wci-e  thence 
piiurecl  liver  all  Europ«'  in  sucli  a  xolume  lliat  their  purchasing  jtower 
rapidlv  and   steadily  depreciated  tu  an  extent  which   may  best  be  nnder- 

.stood  when  we  say  that  the  Knglisli    ]iMund,  which  is  nnw  al t  e(|iiiva- 

lent  to  live  Amei'ican  dullars,  was,  in  tiic  age  of  Henry  ^'iII.,  e(|ui\a- 
Icnt  to  more  than  thirty  such  ddllars.  As  Spain  became  nmre  and  more 
di^eplv  engaged  in  wars  of  rcliginn,  especially  after  the  great  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  deman<ls  of  tlie  niyal  ti-<'a>ury  lieeame  greater  and 
greater.  The  sovereign's  share  of  the  pi'ddiiec  of  the  mines,  together 
with  all  that  he  could  borrow  from  wealthy  subjects,  was  devi)tc(l  to  the 
task  of  supjiressinu' civil  and  religions  liberty.  The  l)utih  war  alone, 
like  a  biittoiidos  |iit,  >wail<iwe<l  up  all  the  treasure  that  eimld  be  brouiiht 
from  the  .\ndes,  and  the  end  of  the  si.xtccntli  century  saw  the  Spani-li 
treasurv  bankrupt.  JVfore  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  he  found  himself 
.)bliired  to  settle  all  his  debts  with  the  s]ionge.  During  those  long  days 
in  which  the  fate  nf  lunnanity  tivnibled  in  the  balan<-e,  the  annual  |-eluru 
of  the  treasure-ships  from  \'era  Crnz  and  I'orto  Jiello  was  watched  with 
eairer  eves  bv  darin«)-  English  cruisers,  and  often  found  its  way  n^t  into 
Spainsh  coffers,  but  into  those  of  I'higlaud,  thus  dcjiriving  the  great 
('athojie  power  ol'  the  sinews  of  war. 

We  have  now  arriv<'d  al  a  point  where  we  may  prolitably  re-ume  oui- 
sketch  of  Mexico  after  the  destruction  of  \\\r  Lake  Confedei'acy  by 
Cortes.  The  first  care  of  that  wise  and  fiir-siglitcd  man  was  to  complete 
his  con(inest  over  the  religion  of  Te/.catlipoca  by  remodelling  the  city 
of  Tenochtillan,  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  the  dai-k  and  blo(.dy  associations 
with  which  the  worship  of  that  sanguinary  spirit  had  fdle<l  it.      Ivadical 
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cliaiiges  were  th(^  more  onsy,  since  the  siege  of  the  city  Iiad  left  tlic 
greater  part  of"  it  in  ruins.  Tiic  principal  temple  was  denioiislicd,  and 
a  Christian  catlic<lral  was  lugun  upun  its  very  site.  Among  the  I'ol- 
lower.s  of  Cortes  was  an  al)le  missionary  priest,  Father  Olnnulo.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  uuuiher  of  Franci.scan  monks  arrived  from  Spain, 
and  under  their  advice  the  four  i|uarters  of  the  city  were  retained  a.s  four 
ecclesiastical  precincts  analogous  tu  pari>lies.  Everywhere  the  ministers 
of  the  new  religion  supplanted  the  unclean  carrion-birds  that  before  had 
held  high  carnival  in  the  land.  The  rapidity  with  wliich  the  conversion 
of  the  Mexican  jweblos  to  Christianity  went  on  is  simply  marvellous; 
so  much  so,  that  we  can  best  understanil 
the  episode  of  conquest  by  Cortes  as  an 
illustration  of  the  longing  which  the 
Mexican  jjeople  felt  for  the  reform  tu 
I)e  wrought  upon  the  return  of  the  long- 
banished  Quetzalcohuatl.  It  is  (jnite 
evident  that,  except  among  a  faxorid 
class  of  priests,  the  religion  ut'  liuniau 
sacrifices  had  become  thoroughly  detested, 
and  that  the  peojile  haileil  the  strangers 
as  ileliverers.  For  when  we  cdmc  tn  ei  in- 
sider the  series  of  events  in  their  totality, 
we  can  almost  say  that  the  white  men 
had  only  to  .show  them.selves  in  order  to 
be  welcomed.  Xor  did  the  introduction 
enslavement  of  so  many  Indians,  materially  alter  the  situation.  Indians 
had  been  slaves  before  ;  and  whatever  cruelties  might  be  inflicted  by 
S])anish  taskmasters,  they  seemed  mild  when  set  off  agiiinst  the  hiriil 
background  that  had  preceded.  ]\Ioreover,  Indian  slavery  in  M(>xico, 
even  at  its  worst,  was  more  carefully  watched  and  restrained  than  in  the 
earlier  times  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  tlie  case  of  Cortes,  we  may  see  exemplified  some  of  the  evil  aspects 
<if  tile  process  known  as  residencia.  The  Sjianiards  who  came  flocking 
to  Mexico,  immediately  upon  the  iu'ws  of  its  sul)jection  by  Cortes,  were 
a  somewhat  unruly  rabble,  intent  ii]ion  gathering  riches  without  labor. 
In  Cortes,  .such  men  found  a  ruler  inelinetl  to  be  strict  in  disci])line  and 
humane  in  policy;  and  his  etlbrts  to  check  the  evils  that  s])rang  U])  with 
the  encomiendas  naturally  brought  him  many  enemies.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  Franciscan  monks,  whom  the  natives  seem  to  have  welcomwl 
so  readily,  were  not  altogether  liked  by  un-crupulous  slavtliolilers.      The 


Fig,  102. — Moki  tray.  (From  t'nwoll's 
"Annual  Report.«.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnology."  vol.  vi.) 

f  encomiendas,  involvino-  the 
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air  teciiu'd  with  accusations  ajpiiii-st  Cortes,  many  of  «liicii  were  eloariy 
uiitouiidcd,  while  others  rested  u])on  a  distortion  of  iiiels.  In  1528,  the 
emperor  sent  out  an  audieneia  to  supervise  tiie  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  to 
tiiis  l)odv  lie  iiave  autiiorilv  to  tai<e  a  residencia  of  ( "ortes,  wlio  was  tluis 
pi-acticailv  su]ierseded  in  iiis  «rovernnient.  The  practical  result  was  a 
desultory  ini|uiry  kept  up  for  several  years,  in  course  ol"  whicii  tlie 
i''i'ancisean  monks  and  \\\v  tirst  Bishop  of  Mexico,  the  excellent  .luaii  ilc 
/uniari'ai;;!,  warndv  espou>cil  llie  side  of  Cortes.  So  hitter  yrew  the 
feelin<i'  that  the  auilitiirs  lid-tilc  to  Cortes,  as  well  as  his  enemies  licner- 
allv,  accused  him  ot'  lieint;  in  leau'iie  with  tlie  <leri;;y  to  assume  supreme 
control  over  the  conntr\-,  while,  cju  tlic  nilicr  IhhhI.  tlic  liisli(i|i  went  so 
fir  as   to  exconunnnicati'   snndrx    ol    the   auditors    foi'  eontumelinus   be- 


Klii.  liW.-'lmliau  raiviiiK^'.  ili^^-i.-^siiJpi  Vallfv.     ( I'niia  I'.jwiU'.,   ■  Amiual  Repurts, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  vol.  ii.) 

iiavinr  tciward  tiie  elmrcli.  The  fact  that,  under  such  cireumstaiices, 
little  or  niithinu'  wa^  prove<l  aiininst  Cortes  aöbrds  a  stronij  jn-esumption 
of  lii<  innocence.  At  lenoth,  on  "oinii:  to  S|)ain,  lie  was  received  by  the 
emperor  with  trreat  (M)rdiality  ;  he  was  created  ^hinpiis  del  Valle  dc  la 
Oajaca,  to  which  title  was  attached  a  vast  and  substantial  estate  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  cross  whicli  the  emperor  .set 
II])  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  grant  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
place  to  which  it  has  friven  its  name,  Cruz  del  Manpies,  or  Manpus' 
Cress.  lint,  in  spite  of  these  marks  of  esteem,  it  is  evident  that  the 
em|)cror  had  j^rown  jealous  of  him.  In  IT).''..^),  that  monarch  had  become 
convinced  that  the  attempt  to  trovern  Mexico  by  audieneias  was  not  a 
.sncees.s.  He  therefore  det<'rnnned  to  ajipoint  a  viceroy.  <  )ne  would 
naturally   sup|iose  that   this  would    have   been   Cortes  himself,  as  beiug 
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perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  the  emperor's  subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  won  the  country  for  Spain.  Instead,  iiow- 
ever,  the  viceroy  sent  was  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  wiio,  tiioiigii  nut  a 
man  of  the  calibre  of  Cortes,  liad  an  excellent  rccunl  in  the  wai's  against 
the  Moors,  and  proved  himself  a  large-minded  and  capable  administrator. 
Under  him,  Cortes  retained  the  office  of  captain-general,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  employed  in  making  new  e.xjilorations.  He  discovered  the 
peninsula  now  called  Lower  California,  and  partially  explored  tlie  finlf 
But  the  limitatiims  upon  his  authcuity  caused  inevitable  annoyance  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  work. 

Presently  Cortes  returned  to  Spain,  and  took  part  in  the  great 
expedition  against  Algiers  in  1541.  'Jlie  proper  place  for  such  a 
man  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  such  an  expedition  ;  it  has  been 
thought  that  in  that  case  the  mischief  of  Algerine  piracy  might 
have  been  ])rouglit  to  an  end  in  the  sixteenth  century  in.-tcad  ol'  the 
nineteenth,  but  such  s|)cculatii)ns  are  of  little  use.  In  point  of  fict,  his 
advice  was  disregarded,  the  expedition  faili'd,  and  nuich  bad  blood  came 
froTn  it.  Cortes  afterwai'd  retnriic<l  to  bis  Spanish  estates  and  lixcd  in 
seclusion  for  the  brief  i-eniaiuder  of  bis  life.  There  is  a  story  that  one 
day  he  pressed  through  a  crowd  to  the  (  inperor's  carriage  and  mounted 
upon  its  steps,  whereat  ( 'harles,  for  the  inoment  not  recognizing  him, 
exclaime<l,  '■  \\  ho  is  this  man  that  makes  so  free  with  me?"  to  which 
Cortes  re})licd,  "  1  am  the  man  who  has  given  you  more  kingdoms  than 
your  ancestors  left  you  cities."  He  died  in  1Ö47,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  His  remains  were  first  placed  in  the  pi-i\:ite  tomb  of  the  Dukes 
of  Medina  Sidonia  ;  but  afti^rwanl  a  wish  which  he  had  once  been  heard 
to  express  was  fulfilled  by  removing  the  remains  to  Mexico,  where  tlay 
were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  'fezcuco.  In  Iti'i!),  his 
grandson,  through  a  son  of  the  (le\dted  Mai'ina,  was  iiuried  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Francis  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  thither  the  bones  of  the 
illustrious  grandfather  were  conveyed.  ( )uce  more  thev  were  renioxcd 
in  1704,  to  a  neighboring  church,  which  ( 'ortes  hinisell'  had  founded; 
but  during  the  ^[exican  war  of  liberation  in  lö'J.'l,  thev  were  taken  u|i 
and  hidden,  lest  the  angry  mob  might  dese(a'ate  the  tondi  ot'  the  man 
who  had  first  brought  S|)aniards  to  Mexico.  .Vfter  this,  vet  aiiother 
journey  was  in  store  for  these  poor  remnants  of  the  structure  which  had 
once  enclosed  a  great  spirit.  Once  more  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
now  rest  in  Italy,  in  the  tomb  of  the  Afonteleones,  a  family  which  traces 
its  descent  from  the  c()n(jUeror  of  Mexico. 

We  have  latelv  remarked  upon  the  readiness  with  which  the  Mexicans 
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acir|)tt'(l  C'lii'istiaiiity.  Tlii'  sway  wliicli  tlic  iiKiiiks  caiiic  to  cxtTcisc 
(iVtT  tlir  liiiiids  lit'  llic  iiali\i'>  \\a-  i|iiilc  rciiiai'l^alilc.  To  tliis  wc  owe 
sumo  ol'  our  Ix'st  rcinaiiiiiiü'  soiirrcs  ol' inloriiialion  rcijiiriliiif;'  tlit^  ancient 
Aztec  society.  Anionj^- tlicsc  inmiks  were  .several  tiaiiicil  s<'liolar>  an<l 
keen  observers,  and  tln'oiii;li  tlieir  iiilliieiiee  witli  tlic  inilian>  lluy  col- 
leetefl  many  {'w\:i  and  tra<litions  of  priceless  value.  It  is  a  |)il\'  tliat, 
with  some  ol'  the  Sp.'iiiish  ant lioril ie~,  siipei'stilious  ranatieism  should 
liave  reaelied  snch  a  |)oiiit  as  lu  Kinai  in  the  [nililie  s(|nares  old  niami- 
sei'i|)ts  wrilt<ii  in  Mexican  hieidt:ly|ihics.  Snch  stranjje  eharactei's 
seemed  to  the  Spaniards  to  lie  works  ol'  the  devil,  ca])al)lc  of  pr(>|)a<ja- 
tinu'  w  itchei'alt.       I'he  loss  of  such  momniienis  is  hiohlv  deploralih'. 


I-'IG.  101. — \Vnl]ii  \v;itcr  vase,     i  Frnni    I'owcll'.-  "  Amiiuil    liriuirts.  U.  S.  Hinvnii  (if 
Ktliiiiiliiu'v."  v(il.  ii) 

Araonji;  the  .stories  told  of  these  I^'ranciscans,  there  are  one  or  two  so 
characteristic  a.s  to  he  worth  rejieatint;'  ln're.  A  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  N'era  ( 'I'uz,  and  on  the  ciri-nitdiis  route  which  tlu'  tr:i\cller  from 
that  <'il\-  to  .Mexico  takes  tiirouu'h  the  mountains,  is  a  city  called  La 
I'uehla,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  satiic  name.  In  the  year  1 .5oO, 
it  occurred  t<i  {'Either  Molulinia  to  huild  a  city  somi'where  on  that  route, 
a.s  a  restinü:-|)]ace  for  travclh'rs  ;  and  as  this  particular  sili'  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream,  he  called  it  "  I/i  I'nelila  de  los  Anirele.s,"  or  the 
Town  of  the  Anu'ils.  In  the  Imildint;'  of  the  |ilacp,  WO  find  several 
thousand  Tlasealans  enijilox-eil    under  the   tiiiidance  of  Christian  priests. 

Another   stoi'v  relati's    to  (.)nr    l.,ad\'  of  ( iuadelou|)e.      (  )n    the  ni;iin- 
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land,  at  the  eud  of  tlio  iKirtliern  oaiist'way  from  Terioclititlaii,  there  hail 
fornicrly  .stood  a  heathen  tenij)le  lor  the  worship  of  a  female  deity  called 
Tonantziu,  Mother  of  the  Gods.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that,  under 
the  new  dispensation,  this  should  become  a  temple  of  the  Virf;in,  ju>t  in 
the  same  way  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  worsliip 
of  Our  Lady  succeeded  in  some  places  the  ancient  worship  of  the  BerecN  ii- 
tliian  Mother.  It  was  also  natural  that  the  change  should  hi'  attcndi-d 
by  one  of  those  pretty  legends  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  abounds. 
On  a  winter  day  late  in  1Ö30,  as  a  converted  Aztec  was  passing  this 
spot,  strains  of  music  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  the  heavenly  face  of  the 
Virgin  appeared  before  him.  She  told  him  that  a  chapel  must  be  iniill 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  When  the  ^Vztec,  whose  name  was 
Diego,  rejiorted  this  to  ]>isho])  Zumarraga,  he  found  that  pi'elate  some- 
what in  the  mood  of  doubting  TIhimuis,  and  proofs  of  the  storv  wei'e 
requested.  At  the  earlit'st  opportunity,  Diego  returned  to  the  spot 
where  Our  I^ady  had  a])peared  to  him,  and  there  again  he  found  her. 
She  told  him  to  cut  some  Howers  which  were  miraculously  growing  out 
of  a  neighboring  rock,  to  wrap  tli<'m  in  his  cloak,  and  show  tliein  to  the 
bishop.  lii'tiuMiing  to  the  city,  Diego  told  this  incident  to  Zumarraga, 
and  then  unfolded  his  cloak,  wlu'U  lo  I  no  flowers  were  visibl(\  but, 
instead  of  them,  a  lifelike  and  enchanting  pejrtrait  of  Our  [/idv  herself 
To  such  an  argument  there  was  no  reply,  and  forthwith  u|ion  the  luallien 
site  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe  was  erecti'«!.  There,  over 
the  chief  altar,  may  still  be  swu,  a])pro]iriately  framed,  the  garment  of 
Diego,  with  the  miraculous  jmrtrait  still  liuiiinous  upon  it.  In  the 
revolutionary  war  which  established  the  independence  of  Mexico,  Our 
Lady  of  Guadeloupe  was  made  the  especial  ])atroness  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
her  church  has  been  since  1824  one  of  the  ])rincipal  shrines  in  the  country. 
The  administration  of  AFendoza,  the  first  viccrov,  was  distinguished 
for  rapid  advances  in  the  new  civilization.  The  vicerov  brought  with 
him  from  Spain  a  printing-]>ress,  and  in  the  vear  l.*")."'!!  tin»  citv  ol" 
Mexico  saw  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Xew  W'oi-ld.  This  was  just 
103  years  before  the  establishment  of  tlii'  first  English  press  in  America, 
which  was  set  up  by  Stephen  Dave  in  Cambridge  in  16.39.  Tender 
Mendoza,  great  progress  was  also  made  in  agriculture  and  mininir,  as 
Well  as  in  the  rearing  of  merino  shec]i  latel\-  bronelit  I'rom  .'^]iain,  an<l  in 
the  weaving  of  cloth  from  their  wool.  During  this  period  also  comes  tlu' 
activity  of  Las  Casas  in  Mexico,  where  his  efforts  were  nobly  re-enfbrced 
by  those  of  the  monks  of  various  orders — Franciscan,  Dominican  and 
.Vuirustinian. 
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In  1550,  ]\Icii(l()z:i  was  »nccccdid  Ky  I)(iii  I^uis  dc  \'i>lasci),  wlm  liail 
been  powerfully  inlluciiccd  by  l^as  Casus,  so  lliat  he  lorlliwilli  iinicccdcd 
to  set  free  iiiin'e  than  100, 000  Indians  who  were  ('ni|ilii\ cd  in  diipuini; 
gold;  rcniarkinji',  as  he  did  sd,  llial  llicsc  |i(iiii-  Ihiukiii  Muds  wrrc  nf 
more  value  in  the  siulit  ui'  (',t»\  ihan  even  (hr  needs  oi'  the  Spanish 
exeluMpiei'. 

It  is  ncit  \\<irlh  mir  while  to  u,i\c  the  names  of  all  the  sixt\'-tw<i 
viceroys  who  governed  Mexico  dow  n  to  the  jiicsent  eeiiturv.  I'or  sueh 
matters,  the  reader  may  easily  consult  any  of  the  special  histories  of 
Mexico.  P)Ut  some  s|)ecial  topics  call  fur  mention,  amonu'  them  the 
inti'iidiK'tioii  of  the  Sjiaiiish  I  iii|uisitioM  in  i'lTi.  under  the  fourth  \iee- 
roy,  Älartin  ile  AInian/.a.  As  N'elaseo  has  come  <low  u  in  hisliir\-  as 
"  The  KMianei|)ntor,'"  so  Aliaan/.a  is  reiiiemli<'red  as  "  llic  I  niiuisitor," 
though  we  ha\e  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  h<'  was  es])eeiallv  rcsjxinsihle 
lor  l)rin>;ing  thai  liori-ilile  inslitntion  across  the  Atlantic.  The  iiii|nisi- 
tion  was  estahlishcd  at  ahoul  the  saiiu'  time  in  Mexico  and  in  I'eiii. 
The  first  (ui/d  da  /<■  was  held  at  laiua  in  IT)?."'),  and  in  the  city  oi' 
Mexico  in  |.")7I.  The  liead(|narters  ol'  the  I  ni|uisilo|--general  I'oi-  the 
whole  of  .\nieriea,  as  well  as  for  the  l'hilippin<'  Islands,  was  in  the 
cil\'  of  Mexico;  hut  his  inri.--(licti<iii  extended  ouly  over  while  men. 
( )f  course,  heresy  and  iusiihordination,  free  thought  and  i\'fi'  .--peeeh,  to 
sav  nothing  of  witchcraft,  nuist  he  cxtii'pateil  in  the  white  race  at  what- 
ever cost  ;  hut  Indians  were  judiciously  exeinpted  from  the  rule  of  the 
I  lupiisition,  and  the  methods  ol'  Las  ( 'asas  were  followe<l,  ac<'or<ling  to 
whi<-li  the  liest  remedv  foi'  erring  souls  was  patient  ai'gumcnt  and  gentle 
persuasion.  Had  it  not  lieeii  for  such  excmptiou,  |)erhai)s  that  po]iula- 
tion  of  tierce  warriors  might  not  ha\c  heeii  so  easily  controlled.  With 
all  his  zeal  for  the  church,  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic;  was  not  utterly  desti- 
tute of  worldK'  w  i-dom. 

Tlie  bringing  of  the  Incpiisition  to  New  Spain  (as  Mexico  was  then 
called)  was  a  melanc-holv  event  ;  but  tlie  inischief  it  worked  was  prob- 
al)lv  small,  when  brought  into  com|)arison  with  the  wholesale  luunan 
sacrifices  and  the  disgusting  cannibalism  of  jircvious  ages.  The  sys- 
tem of  govermnent  secured  by  the  IiKpiisitiou  was  nevertheless  an  irk- 
some despotism,  which  in  course  of  time  was  likely  to  end  in  revolu- 
tion. The  )-ecoi'd  of  the  successive  viceroyalties  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Ilapsburg  rule  in  Spain  was  chiefly  a  monotonous  story  of  pro\  ineial 
life,  unrelieved  by  any  s])irit  of  jirogress.  Tn  all  that  period  there  are 
perliaps  but  two  events  which  need  mention  in  this  place.  (  )iie  is  the 
building  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  which   >tauds   just  behind  the  site 
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of  the  old  one,  which  was  orccted  exactly  upon  the  site  of  i\w  aiu-icMit 
temple.  The  new  cathedral  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  work  of  art. 
Its  building  began  iu  157.">,  and  it  was  not  until  l(j()7  that  it  reached 
something  like  its  present  stage  of  completeness. 

The  other  event  was  the  construction  of  great  works  of  engineering, 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  lakes. 
The  drainage  of  the  lake  upon  which  the  city  stood  j^i'oved  at  times 
iusutticient  to  prevent  inundations;  and  for  this  i)urposc,  in  1608,  a 
tunnel  was  begun  for  drawing  otl'  the  waters  of  I^ake  Zumpango,  the 
most  elevatetl  of  the  series.  A  few  years  aft(r\\ar<i,  an  eminent  Dutch 
engineer  who  came  to  in^jicct  the 
situation  recommended  tliat  dikes 
be  built  between  Zumpango  and 
the  Lake  of  Tenochtitlan,  in  order 
to  catch  the  overflow  from  the  upper 
lake  and  prevent  it  from  pouring 
down  (lu  the  city.  These  <likes 
were  Imilt  :  Imt  in  1629,  for  some 
reasons  not  well  understood,  the 
month  of  the  tunnel  was  unwisely 
closed  up,  and  accordingly  at  the 
next  period  of  excessive  i-ains  the 
dikes  proved  inadequate  to  nstrniu 
the  overflow  from  Zumjiango,  wliicii 
poured  over  them  and  iinni<latcd  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  great  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  This  calamity  led  to  further  engiiicci-ing 
work  for  the  drainage  of  that  watery  valhy,  in  the  course  of  wiiicli,  wc 
are  told,  tiie  labor  of  man  was  assisted  by  carthcjuakes,  which  Djicncd 
deep  rifts  in  the  ground  and  thus  facilitated  the  subsidence  of  tiie  sur- 
face waters. 


Fi«.  1(1.1.-  Ziifii  warslneld.     i  Finni  I'owill's 
"Aiitiuul    i;cpi.rts,  t'.  S.   r.urraii  (pf  I'.ili- 

llii|rii:y."   Mil.    ii.) 


It  is  now  time  for  us  to  mention  tiic  explorations  and  attempts  at 
settlement  made  by  Sjianiards  upon  what  is  now  the  soil  of  tiie  I'nited 
States.  Such  expeditions  were  set  on  foot  either  in  Jlexico  or  in  the 
West  India  islands.  We  have  seen  how.  in  ail  jirobability,  Americns 
Vespucius,  in  companv  with  A'iiiccut  I'in/on,  cii'cmnnavigated  tiie  cuast 
of  Florida  in  1498,  and  thus  demonstrated  the  insularity  >>['  ( 'ul)a. 
Although  that  voyage  left  its  traces  for  many  years  u]ion  l-",unipcan 
maps,  it  wa-  iii>t  folhiwed  iiji  lieeanse  it  fimnd  ni>  ti'aecs  ot'  gold,  and  so 
became  comjiletely  forgotten,   iuMinnich   tliat    it    has   become  one  of  the 
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(viiiiiiumphu'os  (it'  liislory  thai  lh<'  iii'^tihirity  of  ('iiIim  was  first  (Iclcctcil 
ill  l.")()8  l)y  JSehastiau  tic  ()cain|i(i.  Tliis  \vc  now  kimw  tu  l)c  I'aisc,  like 
so  iiiaiiy  coniiuniiplaccs,  since  ilic  maps  of  l,a  ('osa,  ( 'aiitiiio,  and 
("aiicrio  prove  tiiat  llic  insiiiarily  of  ( 'iilia  \\a>  known  |o  sonic  Eiiro- 
])caiis  before  15ÜÜ.  Mcvcrtiicicss,  since  l'"loii(la  had  hecn  (or<rotten,  it 
iiiiist  needs  be  discovered  anew  ;  and  this  \\;is  accomplisiicd  i)v  a  veteran 
cavalier,  Jiian  Pouce  de  lycon,  who  laiMkd  in  I'loiida  on  I'lastcr  Snnday 
of  tile  year  1513.  In  Spanisii,  that  fcsli\al  is  known  as  I'asciia  V\(i- 
rida,  or  Flowery  Passover;  and  in  a<'cordancc  witii  a  prevailing;  custom, 
.Iiiaii  Ponce  named  the  conntry  Florida.  J'^>r  nearly  a  ccntnrv,  we  lind 
this  name  nscd  with  a  very  wide  and  vat;ne  ineaniiiL;,  sonielinio  iiiclnd- 
inij  the  whole  of  North  America  so  liir  as  known,  or,  al  all  e\cnts,  that 
portion  ot'  it  alont>-  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  iiidelinile  inward  extension. 
IJy  an<l  liy,  when  the  Enulish  settlcil  in  Virginia,  the  limits  of  Florida 
were  greatly  narrowed. 

AVheii  Jnan  Ponce  landed  in  l'"lorida,  lie  snp])oscd  it  to  he  an  Asiatic 
country,  and  wandered  a  while  in  (picst  of  a  magic  fonntain,  of  which 
he  had  read  in  a  cnrioiis  <-ollection  of  travellers'  tiiMcs  com|iiled  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  a  certain  .lean  de  Bourgogne,  and  |iopnlailv  known 
as  tlie  Travels  of  ]\Iandcville.  liy  drinlciiig  of  tlii>  fonntain,  it  was 
supposed  that  old  cavaliers  might  lie  made  n'oiiiil;  auaiii.  .Iiian  Ponce 
never  found  it  ;  lint,  while  leading  a  parts'  of  colonists  into  I'lorida, 
eight  years  later,  he  was  attacked  liy  the  natives  and  slain.  'I'wo  years 
licfore  this  catastrophe,  an  exjilorer  named  Pineda  had  entered  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  which  has  generally  lieen  Ideiitilieil  with  the  Mississi])pi, 
and  this  ojiinion  still  seeins  to  me  preferalile  to  a  recent  tlii'orv  which 
would  identify  it  with  the  iNlohile  Piver.  Pineda  had  some  stories  to 
tell  alioiit  gold  trinkets,  and  thus  awakened  some  interest  in  the  country 
north  <if  the  (iulf  of  ^fcxico. 

I''nither  interest  was  aroused  liy  the  search  for  a  northwest  jiassage, 
which  began  soon  after  the  return  of  Magellan's  last  ship  to  S|)ain  had 
proved  that  a  conliimons  coast-line  from  Florida  to  Patagonia  was  inter- 
posed as  an  obstacle  to  the  v<ivage  between  Western  l*>nropc  and  I'^asteni 
Asia.  This  discovery  led  to  fresh  attcm])ts  to  cx])lore  the  American 
coast  north  of  Flori<la.  Thus,  in  löi 4,  Vas(|Uez  d'Ayllon  was  drawn  to 
('hesapeakc  l>av,  \vhcre  he  undertook  to  found  a  colonw  Two  years  later, 
he  began  to  build  a  town  named  San  Miguel  upon  the  .lames  Piver.  not  far 
IVom  the  -|iot  where  the  beginnings  of  Virginia  wci-e  aCti'rward  niad<'  by 
the  lMigli,~li.  lint  to  those  great  enemies,  tiimine  and  ilie  Indians,  this 
colony  soon  succumbed,  as  that  of  N'irginia  aftcrwanl  came  so  iieai'  diang. 
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The  mention  of  gold  trinkets  worn  by  natives  on  the  Mississippi 
River  set  in  motion  a  new  expeihtion  from  Chiba  in  1528.  This  was 
eonimanded  by  Panfiio  de  Narvaez.      His   little  fleet  was  wreeked  at  the 

nil mth  (if  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  aiid  all  llic  pai'ty  wci'c  hist  save  four 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a  negro.  .Vnotlier  was  (ine  (if  the  principal 
oHieers  of  the  expediti(ni,  named  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  After  a  hmg  scries 
(if  nimantic  adventiu'cs,  invuKing  strange  perils  and  almost  iiici'c(lililc 
siitfering,  this  little  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Spanish  fninticr  in 


^ 


Fig.  106.— Rird-sluipcil  howl,  from  Arkansas, 

Mexico.      The  length  of  their  overland  journev  was  not  less  than  2000 
miles. 

Certain  hear.say  reports  brought  by  these  wanderers  to  their  friends 
in  Mexico  created  a  hope  of  finding  gold  at  the  north  :  and  aceordinglv, 
in  1  Ö.")!),  Fray  Marcos  de  Nizza  started  northward  with  a  small  force  and 
the  negro  who  had  accom])anicd  Cabeza  de  Yaea.  This  party  suce(vded 
in  reaching  one  of  the  Znni  ])ueblos,  where  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter.  The  Znnis  killed  tlic  negro;  and  I'^ray  Marcos,  who  had  not 
force  enough  to  trv  conclusions  with  tlicni.  thought  it  best  to  retreat. 
These  incidents  led  to  the  sending  out  of  auotlicr  e.\|H'(liti(in  the  next 
year;  this  was  a  force  of  .'500  Spaniards  and  about  SOd  Mexican  warriors, 
led  bv    Francisco  dv  Coronado.      It    was   nearlv  two  vears  before  this 
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oxixdition  rctiiriu'd  to  Mexico.  Tlicy  had  hccn  far  to  tlic  north,  proha- 
hly  as  Car  as  the  IMatte  Kivcr.  TIk y  liail  spent  some  time  aniony  llie 
Moi<i  and  Znni  pilehlo-,  liiil  lliey  had  Iniitid  no  ^old.  ^o  that  liie  ex|ie<H- 
tioii  was  considered  a  failure;  nuri'  gfogra])iii<al  know  ledge  was  not 
what  th<>se  early  explorers  wanted. 

\\diile  Coronado  was  wandering  ovei-  the  lofty  talililand^  a  thon-aiid 
miles  west  of  the  ]Missi>>ippi,  another  hi'ave  Spaniai'd  wa-  makiiiL:  his 
way  throngh  parts  of  the  continent  east  of  that  great  i-iver.  Fernando 
de  Soto,  wild  had  served  wit ii  distinction  under  Pizan-o,  was  in  ]^i'.M 
appointed  governor  of  Cuha.  Two  years  aft<rward,  he  landed  in  Florida 
with  a  force  of  sonic  (iOO  men  and   more   than   2(10  hoi-.-c>.      His   hope 
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I-'k;.   107. — 1)1'  Soto    iii'HiiKi.    Ai*k;uis;is.     (Kroni   Powell's   "  Anniiai    K'i'ports.  V.  S.   Miircaii 

of  Ethnology,"  vol.  xii.i 

was  to  find,  somewhere  to  the  iiorlh  of  ('uha.  auol her  gohlcn  kingdom, 
like  that  whii-h  Ih' had  I'ormcrly  taken  part  in  eoiii|iiering.  In  tlii~  hope, 
he  advanced  northward  as  tiir  as  the  Saxannaii  IJivcr,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  west,  he  marched  across  the  continent  as  fiir  as  the  Mississijtjji, 
somewhere  near  the  site  of  N'ieUsl)urg.  This  inarch  was  attended  wilii 
.some  .severe  fighting,  especially  at  the  Mobile  River,  in  which  he  lost 
nearly  fine-third  of  his  force.  After  exploring  the  Mississippi  ]{iver 
lor  perhaps  11)00  miles  of  its  crooked  course,  and  after  making  excur- 
sions into  the  countrx'  we<t  of  it,  .Soto's  partv,  wearv  and  di-:ippoinfed, 
Sihaped  tiieir  cour.se  down-stream  i'or  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.      On  the  way, 
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tlicir  commaiulor  died,  and  \v:i--  l)nri<'d  in  tlic  river,  lest  the  Indians 
.slionld  desecrate  his  remains.  J^ittle  more  tiian  half  of  tiie  party  .sur- 
vived to  reach  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

With  these  expetlitions  of  Soto  and  Coronado,  the  woik  of  Spanish 
ex]ilorati()n  in  North  America  practically  ends.  Their  most  notable 
action  within  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  their 
hrief  collision  with  the  French  in  Floii<la  ;  Imt,  hefore  recounting  this, 
it  will  he  necessary  fin*  us  to  describe  the  beginnings  of  French  enterprise 
in  America. 
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THE    BK(!1N.\I\(!S   OF   NKW    FRANCE. 

]^")lv01)AI'>K'S'  ilic  iildcst  Elll'o]icaM  name  mi  any  part  of  (lie  Atlanti«' 
cDast  III'  North  America  is  ('ape  ISreton,  and  in  tluit  name  some 
liistorv  is  implied.  .VIllioiii;li  tiie  two  voyages  of  tlie  C'al)ots  revealed 
no  o(,l(|  iijiMii  the  .Nortii  .\nierican  coast,  they  did  re\cal  the  existence 
of  the  rich  lisiieries  on  thi'  Hanks  of  .Xewi'onndiand,  and  it  was  not 
loiiii' l)efore  the  iiarily  sailors  of  .\oi-mandy  and  l>rittany  and  tiie  His- 
cavan  jirovinces  of  Spain  heuan  coinint^  \earl\'  to  catch  fisii  in  those 
waters.  Since  1 -lO.'!  or  1ÖIM,  t  heic  iia>  |irolialil\  lie<'n  not  a  year  in 
which  the  l''i'cneh  llaii;  lias  failed  to  show  itself  upon  tli<'  iianks  of  New- 
foundland. 'I'lie  name  of  fape  iJreton  is  a  memorial  of  these  early 
voyag'cs.  In  I.IOS,  (wo  Norman  ships  from  I  )icppc  explored  -onie  por- 
tions of  tlic(iiilf  of  St.  LawreniM' and  carried  home  seven  In<lians,  of 
whom  a  l*ai-isian  cln-onicle  pnlili>lied  in  J  ö  I  li  yiscs  ns  a  lively  descrip- 
tion. The  ca|itain  of  one  of  these  slii]>s  was  a  natisc  of  Florence, 
n.amcd  (lio\anni  da  \'errazan<i.  In  1öl!I,  this  captain  auain  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  his  m(„,(|  ship,  the  I)olpliin.  His  first  landinü'  was  on 
the  Noith  ( 'arolina  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  Cape  l"\'ar  Itivei'.  He 
<lid  not  ndstake  this  land  foi-  ;i  part  of  the  coast  of  Asi.a,  for  the  recent 
voyage  of  Magellan  had  rc\calcd  the  cnormons  hreadlhof  the  I'acilic 
Ocean.  To  Verrazano,  it  seemed  a  new  Land.  Heat  least  knew  of  no 
])re<leeessor  who  had  visite(l  it,  and  so  li<'  called  it  simply  The  .New 
Land.  His  oliject  was  to  lind  a  strait  or  passage  throngh  this  land,  by 
which  he  might  reach  .\sia.  With  this  end  in  view,  ]\r  skirted  the 
coast  northwartl  as  far  as  the  liarhoi- of  N<'w  ^'orl<,  which  he  <'ntcred. 
Ho  seonis  to  liavo  sailed  a  short  distance  np  thi'  Hudson  K'iver  without 
mistaking  it  for  a  sti'ail.  Turning  out  to  sea  again,  lie  passed  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  spent  some  time  in  Narragansett  P)ay, 
circumnavigatc(]  ('a)>e  Cod,  saw  the  snow-<'lad  jK'uks  of  (he  White 
Mounlains  in  the  distance,  and  folldwcd  the  I'oast  of  Maine  as  far  as  (he 
mouth  of  the  I'enoliscot,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  (|iiest  and 
returned  to  L'raiU'c.  In  the  years  lö2ll  and  löliT,  (wo  ch.arts  were 
made  wiiich  represent  the  coast  o.xplorod  on  this  voyage.     One  of  tiiese 
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was  iiuide  I)y  tlic  navigator's  brother,  ( linilumn  da  N'erra/aiKi,  and  tlio 
other  by  Ve.-sconte  di  Maiollo.  Tlie  details  oi'  the  voyage  are  given  in 
a  letter  from  the  uavigatoi'  to  King  I'^-ancis  I.  In  1527,  Verrazano 
was  again  ii])iin  tlie  coast  of  Nortii  America,  where  he  was  captured  by 
Spaniards  and  hanged  as  a  pirate;  for  sucii  was  the  name  which  they 
applied  to  all  intruders  upon  the  territnry  granted  to  Spain  bv  Pope 
Alexander   VI. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Verrazano's  voyage  was  a 
colossal  blander  which  first  appeared  on  the  two  maps  just  mentioned, 
and  was  propagated  by  sunilry  other  ma])s  until  the  close  oi'  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  was  the  supposed  (lisc<ivery  of  a  vast  body  of 
water  known  as  tiie  "Sea  of  Verrazano."  On  these  old  maps,  it  oceu- 
])ies  the  entire  space  actually  tilled  by  the  North  Amei'icaii  continent 
north  of  Virginia.  Even  after  the  journeys  of  .Soto  and  Coronado  had 
])roved  the  existence  of  a  continental  mass  stretching  from  Florida  to 
California,  the  maps  cut  off  this  continent  abruptly  at  about  the  tliirtv- 
seventh  parallel,  leaving  only  a  narrow  isthnnis  communicating  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  Atlantic  territory  extending  as  tai-  north  as  Labrador. 
All  the  region  west  of  this  strip  and  noilh  of  the  thirtv-seveiith  parallel 
they  cover  with  the  Sea  of  Verrazano,  which  they  regard  as  continuous 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  seems  probable  that  this  blunder  arose  from 
a  misunderstood  observation.  If  Verrazauo  landed  on  the  Aceomac 
peninsula  and  explore(l  th(>  country,  a  walk  of  very  few  miles  would 
have  brought  him  to  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  and  since  lie 
could  not  see  the  land  on  the  other  side,  he  was  likelv  to  regard  that 
water  as  pai't  of  a  western  ocean.  Indeed,  his  bi-other's  map  h:is  an 
inscription  wliieli  informs  us  that  this  isthmu>  beiwcen  the  twci  oceans 
is  only  six  miles  wide.  It  is  ditlicidt  to  avoid  llie  (■(Jiieliisiou  lliat  the 
error  must  have  arisen  in  some  such  wav  ;  but  lio\\<'\-er  ih.it  ma\-  have 
been,  the  error  continued  foi-  a  long  time  to  :itl('et  men's  minds  and 
iuHnenee  their  actions. 

Seven  years  after  the  untimeh-  death  of  \'errazano,  another  bold 
navigator  came  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  American  coast. 
This  was  Jaccjues  Oartier,  a  native  of  St.  INFalo  in  Rrittany.  ( 'artier  (Fig. 
108),  arriving  at  the  Labrador  coast,  came  through  the  Straits  of  ]}elle  Isle 
and  skirted  the  inner  coast  of  Newfoundland  until  a  westward  shifting 
of  his  course  l)rought  him  pa-t  the  .Magdalen  Islands  to  l'i-inee  l-Mwnnl's 
Island.  Thence,  keeping  to  the  northward,  he  arrive<l  on  a  .Inlv  dav 
at  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  which  he  named  fidin  the  scorching  heat. 
Tlience,  after  exploring  the  coast  ol'  Anticosti    Island,  he   passed  ag-ain 
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tbr<>tij;li  tlu'  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  aud  returned  to  France.  lie  had  lomid 
neither  i^itld  nor  a  mirtliwest  passage,  hut  did  not  despair  ol'  iinding  the 
latter;  and  so  in  tiie  next  year,  IS.'}"),  he  started  once  nioir  with  three 
vessels.  Tliis  time  lie  entered  liie  great  gull'  hy  I  lie  same  strait  as 
before,  hut  [lassed  hetween  Anticosti  Islanil  and  llie  mainland  to  the 
north  of"  it,  and  so  at  length  entered  the  miglilv  river  St.  Lawrence, 
wliich  till'  more  than  aii\'  oilier  Noitli  Amciicaii  river  impresses  one 
.sailing  on  it  with  a  sense  of  tlie  vastness  and    power  of  water.      It  was 


Fig.  lOS.— JiiC(iiu-s  ('artier.     (Kniiii  Sliwi's  i-ilitimi  i4'  (  li:n  Icvciix.) 


not  stranu'e  that  ("artier's  hopes  »lioiild  lure  have  liceii  excited  with  the 
pros|)ect  of  Knding  a  jiassage  to  the  western  sea  ;  hut  to  his  experienced 
eve  the  omdiial  narrowintr  of  the  stream  and  the  freshening  of  the  water 
were  not  encouraging  sym|)toms.  He  ]ias,-ed  the  S.'igiieiiay  and  ap- 
])roached  the  site  of  Quel )ee,  and  in  that  neighhorliood  found  the  Indian 
village  of  Stadaeona.  Thence  with  one  of  the  ships  he  eoutinned  to  ascend 
iMitil  he  reached  the  site  of  Montreal,  wlicre  \w  found  .-i  1  Iiiroii-1  r(M|ii.iis 
village  named  Hochelaga  (Fig.  109).  It  wa.s  a  circular  palisaded  village^ 
situated  near  the  hase  of  the  high  hill  that  nowoverlooks  the  city, and  it  was 
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encompassed  bv  ciiltivatcil  ticlils  df  inai/c,  |)imi])lvins,  and  hcans.  Upon 
the  inner  side  of  tlie  [iali>adiMl  wall  there  was  a  »jalk'iy,  upon  wliicli  at 
intervals  lay  piles  of  stones  ready  for  hurlini;-  at  an  apj>roa<-liinii'  enemy. 
When  Cartier  and  his  comrades  were  admitted  into  this  village,  they 
found  in  the  centre  of  it  an  open  space  for  gatherings  of  the  people, 
similar  to  a  market-place  or  fornni.  There  they  were  treated  like 
superior  beings.  The  Hnnjn  chief  wore  upon  his  head  a  wreath,  which 
he  lifted  and  placed  npon  the  brow  of  Cartier.  Sick  and  decrepit  Indians 
were  brought  for  the  white  strangers  to  heal  them  by  touching.  After 
this,  there  was  some  trading  and  exchange  of  trinkets,  as  usual   in  such 


Fri;.  109. — Cartier's  reieptiou  at  Hochelaga.  ("Magazine  of  .\merican   History,"  viil.  xxvi.) 

case.s.  Cartier  was  so  impressed  with  the  noble  hill  !■>  wliirh  he  had 
come  that  he  called  it  Mont  Royale,  a  name  which  was  ai'terward  given 
to  the  city  founded  there  by  Chamjilain.  Returning  fi'om  this  ])laee  to 
Stadacona,  these  Frenchmen  ))assed  the  winter  there,  and  in  the  s|ii-ing 
thev  returned    to    I'^ ranee. 

While  this  vovage  could  hardly  be  called  a  brilliant  success,  yet  King 
Francis  felt  sutlicientlv  li(i|ieful  to  try  once  more.  He  began  by  calling 
the  newly  discovered  wililirness  a  viceroyalty,  and  appointed  as  his  vice- 
roy a  gentleman  from  I'icardy,  whose  name  was  Roberval.  The  new 
fleet  was  readv  in  the  spring  of  1541  ;  and  as  the  viceroy  had  not 
comjjlcted  his  preparations,  Cartier  --ailed  without    liim.      Stadacoua  and 
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ilucliclaii-a  were  rcx-isitcd,  ami  a  lort  was  l)iiill  ii('ai-(a|K'  Hdiiyc,  w  liicli 
Curlier  ("iIIimI  < 'liarlolxini'L;.  In  tlic  suiiiiiicr  dC  1.")I2,  KnluTval  airixnl 
just  as  Cai'lirr  was  startiiii;  on  his  ivtiirii  In  l'"iaiicc,  (arliir  «as  ikiI 
satisfied  with  tlie  kind  ol'  men    lie   liad  with    him.       In    (irdci-   to    riTiiiil 

the   expedition,    tlic    kiui;-    ha<l    rchascd    criminals    I'l i    the    jails  ;    and 

Cart  ier  toll  Ml  I  it  so  ilitliciilt  to  work  with  surh  nialriial~  thai  hcwiiit 
home  (lisc()ni'a<j;eii,  Icavint,'^  IJoherval  to  woik  out  iiis  own  salvation. 
The  vicei'oy  could  alTord  to  let  him  oo,  because  in  his  own  little  fleet 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pilots  ol'  th<'  ai;e,  the  eeleliraled  .lean  A  lldonsce, 
a  iiatixc  of  Saintunfje.  Koherval  reached  the  fort  at  (  harleslioniu' 
and  sti-eligthened  its  defences,  and,  while  he  was  niakinir  an  expedition 
.somewhere  into  the  wilderness,  he  sent  Allefonsce  to  explore  the  neiuh- 
horiii«;-  coasts.  In  the  eoni-se  of  the  summer  of  {."il-J,  tii.-it  liai-<l\- 
iiiariiier  e\|)lore(l  in  some  detail  the  coast  of  iMassachnsetls  l!av,  and 
.seems  even  to  have  yone  as  fai'  as  the  Hudson  Kiver,  |)rol)alil\-  a|iproach- 
inu-  it  llii-oiiMJi  Lonii'  Islam!  Sound.  lie  lelU  u~  that  he  ascended  ihe 
river  of  .\orund)ei;a  and  found  the  water  tastiuL;-  salt  at  a  «lislancc  of 
ninety    mili'>    from    the    sea,   a    statement    which    would    lii'    true  of    the 

IIikIsoii   and  of  no  othei-   ri\ci-   in   the   neij^hlioi-l 1  of  \ew  Knii'land. 

He  speaks  also  of  a  I'reuch  foi't  of  .\orundiei;a  an<l  .-iii  Imlian  \illage, 
which  was  a])pareiitly  situated  on  ^lanhattan  Island,  near  the  site  of 
l'"i\-e  Points.  From  his  narrative,  we  also  learn  that  French  traders 
h:i(l  lately  liiiilt  a  fort  near  the  site  of  .\lliauy,  where  tlie\'  traded  with 
the  Mohawks  for  furs.  These  statements  indicate  that  the  disi'ovcries 
of  \'errazano  had  been  more  closely  followed  up  li\  I'lcnch  traders 
than  has  hitherto  been  sup]>osed.  .Mtoa-ether,  this  xcixaue  of  Allefonsce 
was  the  most  iuterestini;-  incident  in  Kolicrxals  expedition,  which 
presently  abandoned  its  enter])rise  and  retired  from  the  .scene. 

After  the  retiUMi  of  Roberval  to  France,  very  little  more  was  done 
ill  the  line  of  maritime  disco\-ery.  The  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centiirv  was  a  time  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  l'"rench  eovcrimient 
and  the  I'^reneh  ])eople  were  consumed  in  the  deadly  wars  of  ixlij^ion 
which  ended  with  the  triiim)ili  of  Henry  IV.  in  1094.  But  in  this 
jieriod,  so  barren  in  traus-Atlantie  adventure,  there  comes  one  interest- 
ing episode — namely,  the;  attempt  to  found  a  Protestant  colony  in  the 
New  World.  By  fbtiiuliiig  such  a  Protestant  .state,  it  would  l)e  |)ossible 
to  secure  for  Huguenots,  in  case  of  defeat,  a  refuge  from  o|)pressioii  ; 
and  moreover,  such  a  state  might  be  of  great  strategic  adxautage.  from 
its  ]iositioii  with  reference  to  the  route  of  the  treasure-ships  that  brought 
from  America  to  Spain  the  sinew.s  of  war.     Just  how  far  this  tiioiight 
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was  matufi'd  in  the  uiiiid  (jf  the  liival  HiijiiH'iiot  Icatlcr,  Cdlijrnv,  out' 
caiiiiot  say  ;  Unt  in  il>  main  outlines  ilic  tlionfilit  (>ri<i-iiiatc(l  witli  liirii, 
and  it  was  from  this  thought  that  originated  the  I'nited  States  of  iVmer- 
ica,  thoiigli  that  work  was  to  he  carried  out  by  Knglishineu,  and  not  l)v 
Freuchmeii.  After  the  faihiic  of  Cojigny'.s  selienie,  it  was  taken  up  i)v 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Coligny  made  two  attempts,  both  ol'  which  >how  a  sni)limc  disregard 
for  papal  bulls.  The  first  atteni])t  was  on  the  eastern  side  oi'  Borgia's 
meridian,  the  second  was  to  the  west  of  it.  The  fn'sl  one  encroached 
upon  the  claims  of  Portugal;  the  second,  upon  those  of  Spain.  In 
1Ö-5-J,  C'oligiiv  sent  Nicholas  dc  \'iilegagnon  to  the  coast  of  l>razil, 
where  a  rude  village  was  built  on  the  site  of  ]\io  de  .laiiciro.  Uiil  after 
a  couple  of  years  of  wretchedness  the  greater  part  of  the  people  pi  ii-h<'d, 
aiul  the  rest  were  killed  by  th(!  Portuguese. 

Coligny's  second  attempt  was  more  luridly  disastrous.  lie  sent  out 
a  small  fleet  undci'  Jean  IJibaut  in  ].")(i"i.  This  resulted  in  tiie  building 
of  a  small  fort  at  what  is  now  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina,  but  the 
enterprise  was  ended  by  starvation.  ( )nci'  more,  in  lö(54,  the  attempt 
was  repeated.  A  much  larger  exjiedition  was  sent  out  un<ler  ("olignv's 
kin.sman,  Laudonniei-e,  who  was  jtrescntlv  to  be  fo||owc<l  b\-  iJibaut  with 
reinforcements.  Laudonnicrc's  party  hunled  at  the  month  of  St.  John's 
River  in  Florida,  and  built  a  fort  there,  which  thcv  called  l'"ort  Caroline 
after  the  l''rcnc-h  king,  Charles  IX.  Th'  usual  tale  of  tiunine,  nnuiuv, 
and  broils  with  the  Indians  followed.  \\  hen  things  were  looking 
blackest,  the  great  English  sailor.  Sir  .lohn  1  law  kins,  looked  in  upon 
this  woe-begone  Jiarty  and  left  them  food  and  wine.  Thi~  \  i-ii  power- 
fully interested  I'jigl isiimeii  in  the  siKJcking  event  which  lbl|ow<'d.  and 
uiKjuestionably  exerted  an  influence  U|)on  the  schemes  of   Kaleigli. 

Xcws  of  this  audacious  intrusion  bv  k'l-ench  heretic-  had  reached 
the  ears  of  that  terrible  Spanish  king.  I'liilip  li.,and  he  was  pi(ini]it 
to  act  in  the  matter.  lie  sent  <piit  l'e<li'o  Menendez  with  ele\cn  ships, 
carrying  more  than  lOOd  soldiei-s,  be-ides  their  <'rews.  lübaut's  licet 
arrived  ofl"  the  St.  .lohn's  Itiver  on  one  ot'  the  last  davs  of  .VuLinst, 
]•)()•);  an<l  six  clay~  later,  the  s(|iiadron  ot'  Menemlc/  appeared  ujion 
the  scene.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  both  parties.  .\t't er  recon- 
noitring the  situation,  Menende/  declined  to  light,  and,  moving  awav 
for  a  few  miles,  began  building  the  town  of  St.  .\ugustine,  the  oldest 
city  in  the  I'nited  .States.  Then,  taking'  aiKantaii'c  of  a  storm  which 
])revcnte(l  Ribaut's  ships  from  landing  their  forces,  he  marched  through 
the   wilderness,  came   unexiicctedly  upon   Foi't    Caroline,   took    it   in   a 
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Midden  attack,  and  nKissaiM'c<l  all  the  imnalo,  williont  rcü^ard  to  an'c  (ir 
sex,  .save  only  l.andnnnicrc  liim-cir  and  halt'  a  dozen  others,  wlio 
e.sca|ied  to  tlie  woods.  .Some  of  tht'se  liii;itives,  in  ennrse  of  time, 
made  Llieir  way  back  to  France.  Kibaut  now  I'cniained  t..  he  disjiosed 
of.  A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Augustine,  tiiere  is  a  <lr(  p  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast,  known  as  Matanzas  Inlet,  a  f;rini  name  uith  a  ^n-ue- 
some  legend.      Wiierever  you  see  the  name  "  Matanzas  "  upon  the  map, 

it  eomniennirates  some  scene  of  1)1 Islu^d,    \\>\-  the  word    simplv  means 

".slaughterings."  While  Menendez  was  ii]  seareli  ,A'  Kihaiit,  their 
parties  eucouutered  each  otliei-  on  the  iip|K).site  .shores  oi'  this  den-elv 
wooded  iulet.  Meuendcz  was  tioI  snie  ol'  .success  in  o])en  fight,  -n  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  sent  messengers  across  the  strip  of 
water,  who  informed  the  llngiienol  leaijei-  of  the  capture  of  his  furt 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  ;  then  hy  soothing  words,  not  unmixed 
with  fair  promises,  he  lured  across  the  inlet  the  foremost  ])arty  of  the<e 
Krenehmen,  some  300  in  all.  They  were  led  to  believe  that  their  oidv 
hope  of  safety  lay  in  surrender.  As  they  ste])pe(l  ashore  \'v<<\n  their 
boats,  they  were  seized  and  bound,  and  ]ii-esently  were  mnidered 
in  cold  Miidd,  everv  man  of  them.  It  «as  not  long  before  Kibanl 
himself,  with  anotlier  foi'ce  of  .'iOO,  ari'ised  on  the  o])posite  shoi'e.  i'lie 
.same  trickery  was  tried  as  before,  Imi  this  time  with  onl\  partial 
success.  .\bout  half  of  the  French  parly  preferred  to  trv  their  fortune 
in  the  woods  ;  tlu'  others  tlionghl  it  wiser  In  trust  in  the  Spaniard's  soft 
Words.  Thev  ci'ossed  the  inlet  and  put  themselves  in  the  power  of 
Menendez,  wh')  treated  them  as  lie  had  treated  their  fellows.  All  but 
half  a  dozen  were  slain  ;  a  few  suceee<le(l  in  escaping,  including  one 
boy  who  hail  U'eii  left  for  dead,  but  snccecded  in  eraw  ling  awav  and 
afterward  rccoveretl  from  his  wounds.  ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  |)icec  of  buteheiy  oeenrred  at  a  time 
when  the  governments  of  h' ranee  and  Spain  wcie  at  pea<'c  with  each 
other.  It  was  not  jircceded  bv  anv  declaration  ol'  war,  nor  was  it  fol- 
lowed bv  one;  for  Charles  IX.  was  al'rai<l  of  I'hilij)  II.,  and  this  the 
Spanisli  king  and  Menendez  well  kiiew.  JSiit  they  presumed  too  much 
njion  the  forbearance  of  the  Fn'nch  pcojile.  It  apparently  hud  not 
occurred  to  them  that  there  might  be  men  in  1-" ranee  who  were  not 
afraid  of  the  .Sjianish  autocrat.  it  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon 
the  state  of  societv  at  that  time,  that  Ncngeance  for  this  deed  of  blood 
came  at  the  hands  of  a  private  gentleman,  wIki  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
ancestral  estate  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful  money.  This  gentleman 
was    Domini(|Ue   de   Gourgues,    who   docs    not    ajijx'ar   to   ha\e   been   a 
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Protestant.  He  was  a  Frenchman ;  that  was  enough  for  him.  In 
1567,  two  years  after  the  affair  at  Matanzas  Inlet,  (iourgues  set  sail 
upon  the  Atlantic  with  a  force  of  about  2ü()  men,  besides  the  crews. 
His  ostensilile  })ar])09e  was  to  catch  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but 
after  a  while  he  headed  for  Florida,  arriving  on  the  coast  near  St. 
Augustine  in  the  summer  of  1568.  Circumstances  played  into  his 
hands,  for  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  were  only  awaiting  a  favnr- 
able  opportunity  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  Thus  heavily  reinforced  in' 
these  dusky  allies,  (xourgues  surprised  the  Spanish  fort,  carried  it  bv 
storm,  and  slaughtered  all  its  inmates,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen  or 
twent}'.  He  had  been  told  that  Meuendez  had  hanged  a  few  of  his 
prisoners  to  trees,  on  one  of  which  he  had  nailed  a  board  with  the 
inscription  :  "  I  do  this  not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans." 
To  this  sentiment,  the  Frenchman  now  retorted  in  kind  ;  for  after 
lianging  his  prisoners  whom  he  had  reserved,  he  nailed  up  a  board  with 
the  inscription  :  "  I  do  this  not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to  liars  and 
murderers."  Thus  having  made  a  peaceful  solitude,  this  stern  knight- 
errant  returned  to  his  native  land. 

These  lurid  scenes  in  Florida  mark  the  last  moments  of  Spanish 
aggressive  energy  in  the  New  World.  They  were  conteniporancnus  \xitli 
the  beginnings  of  that  great  revolt  of  the  Xetherlands,  agtiinst  which 
Spain  exhausted  her  energies  in  contending.  That  revolt,  which  began 
to  assume  formidable  proportions  in  1.568,  developed  into  a  great  Enro- 
jX'an  war,  which  was  not  ended  until  1(J4S;  and  at  the  latter  date,  it 
Ix'gan  to  be  generally  recogiii/.e<l  that  Spain  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  The  exhaustion  of  energy  daring  the  first 
forty  years  of  this  period  Mas  rapid,  and  then  the  Spanish  government 
hit  upon  a  suicidal  reme<ly.  It  was  sagely  concluded  that  God  did  not 
allow  Spaniards  to  suppress  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  because  of  their 
wickedness  in  tolerating  the  presence  of  unbelievers  in  Spain.  The 
unbelievers  in  this  precious  arguniciit  were  the  ( 'hristianizcd  descendants 
of  the  ]Moors.  They  were  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  j)ersons 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  :  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  Span- 
iards doggedly  refused  to  regard  them  as  anything  but  infidels  at  heart. 
Accordingly,  in  IGOO,  the  kingdom  was  purified  by  an  edict  connnand- 
ing  the  expulsion  of  all  these  people.  Thus,  more  than  a  million  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding  citizens  were  torn  from  their  homes  and  carried 
over  to  Morocco,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  brutalitv.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  niniilicr  of  lives  wantonly  destroyed  in  this  pro- 
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ccc'iliii«;' C'xwcd.s  llu;  iiuiii1)lt  nt' llic  vicliiii>  ol' St.  liarlhdliimcw  in  l'"raiico. 
The  (;im.st'(|iK'nc-e.s  of  tlii.s  giiraiitic  crime  were  fatal  to  S|>aiii.  'flic  liaii- 
ishod  people  .sM])pcirt(ii  .-excial  n\'  ilie  ehiel'  industries  of  the  kinji'doni, 
and  their  e.\])ulsi(in  was  rapidly  visited  with  linaiieial  niin.  It  was  not 
nianv  \-ears  before  I'aniine  attai'ked  the  land,  "fliere  was  a  ]iartial  dis- 
orjipuii/alion  of  soeielv  ;  and  e\ten-i\i'  districts,  iwu-r  I'lill  i\ale<l,  lapsed 
into  wilderness.  I'mler  these  conditions,  we  nevd  not  lie  surprised  at 
the  lull  which  came  npon  Sjianish  activity  in  America.  Ilenccl'orlh  the 
etforts  of  that  nusuiiided  country  were  mainly  directed  In  wriniiinj;-  rev- 
enue I'roni  her  .Vnierican   i losse.ssious. 


Flc;.  III).— Sanuicl  cli-  Cliiuniibiin.     'Kioiii  tin-  llaiiicl  imrtrait,  fii^'iavi-cl  hi  ('hai-Ii-voi.\, 
"llisti>iri'  ill'  la  Nouvcllc  l''r;uicc.") 

W'e  have  al read V  remarke<l  upon  the  lull  in  l'"|-encli  maritime  enter- 
])rise,  whii-li  was  due  to  the  wars  of  the  I.ieaL;'n<'.  .\s  .-oon  as  peace  was 
linallv  scciii-ed  1)\  ihe  entry  uf  |leiu-y  1\'.  into  i'ai'is  in  1594,  and  the 
treatv  of  N'ervins  in  l."j!(.S,  thai  maritime  enler|iri-e  at  once  sjiraiiu  up 
aaain  with  renewed  viy-or.  'I'he  ü'reat  klwj:  made  up  his  mind  to  plant 
a  I-'reiich  colonv  on  the  St.  l/iwrencc  :  and  the  jicrson  whom  he  selcclcil 
for  this  work  was  a  mariner  of  St.  .Main,  named  francuis  i'ontnrave, 
who  had  alreadv,  in  one  of  his  voyaires,  a.scended  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
.some  distance.      With  I'ontu;rave,  two  |)artners  wei'e  associated  :  one  was 
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;i  Huguenot  t'roni  Dioj)[)u,  named  l'ienv  (_'liativin  ;  tlie  otlier  was  a 
nobleman  known  as  the  Sieur  tie  Monts.  The  first  voyage  proeeeiled  as 
far  as  Tadoussac,  where  stime  lucrative  trading  was  dune  in  fui's  ;  hut 
little  was  done  toward  the  establishing  of  a  colony. 

The  glory  of  such  an  achievement  was  reserved  for  Samuel  dr  ( 'iiam- 
])laiu  (Fig.  110),  a  native  of  ISrouage,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  IJltlr  is 
known  of  the  early  life  of  tliis  great  man.      Some  have  supposed  him  to 

have  been  born  of  Huguenot  parents  ;  at  all  events,  his  youth  \\a.>  : e 

or  less  subject  to  Protestant  infliiences,  although  in  later  years  lie  always 
figures  as  a  verv  liberal  Catholic.  The  etfect  of  the  religious  wars  In  w  ith- 
drawing  people  from  trans-Atlantic  enteiprise  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
earlv  life  of  C'haniplain  ;  for  while  he  was  born  among  mariners  and  was 
bv  native  temperament  and  inclination  himself  a  mariner,  he  ucvertiieless 
{)assed  his  youth  in  eamps,  contending  on  the  side  of  the  national  patri- 
otic party  in  France.  In  the  army,  he  seems  to  have  served  at  one  time 
as  quartermaster.  He  was  interested  in  geograjihy,  and  left  behind  him 
a  manuscript  discussing  the  possibility  ol'  finding  a  unrthcrn  passage  to 
Cathay. 

On  returning  in  \W'l  fmrn  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  Champlain 
was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  exjilore  tlu? 
country  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  expedition,  which  sailed  from 
Honfleur  in  the  spring  of  KiO."!,  was  commanded  by  Pontgrave.  The 
summer  was  spent  in  exploring  tiie  Saguenay  Itiver  and  the  St.  I>awrcnce 
as  far  as  the  leadline  Rapids.  There  tlie  I  iidiaiis  told  ( 'hamplaiii  as 
l)est  they  could  of  the  waters  to  the  westward  :  tiny  told  him  that  by 
following  up  the  river  he  would  cduie  nut  u|iiin  a  large  lake,  intu  the 
further  end  of  wiiich  flowed  a  tumultuous  riser,  nj)  which  he  could 
ascend  a  little  way,  but  must  then  land  and  earrv  his  canoe,  because  of 
a  mighty  cataract  which  checked  the  ascent  of  the  strt'am.  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  Niagara  Falls,  which,  however,  Chamjilain  was  destined 
never  to  see.  Beyond  this  cataract  the  Indians'  knowledge  <lid  not 
extend;  but  they  had  heard  from  other  lu<liaus  that,  at  the  up|ier  end 
of  that  river,  there  was  a  salt  sea.  By  this,  no  doubt,  Lake  Kric  was 
meant,  though  it  is  not  salt  ;  but  we  can  understand  how  greatly  the 
information  must  have  interested  the  French  explorer.  He  did  not 
regard  his  equipment  as  ade<juate  for  a  jonrney  so  far  into  the  interior, 
and  so  returned  to  Saguenay,  where  his  comrades  ha<l  l)een  gathei-ing 
furs,  and  with  a  rich  cargo  of  these  the  entire  ])arty  sailed  for  France. 

Already  the  unmi^  Canada  had  been  a]i)>lied  by  the  h^reueh  voyagers 
to   the  countrv   alontr   the  banks  of  the   irreat    river.      It    is  werthv  of 
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notice  tliat  it  is  a  Mdliawk  word,  nu'aiiin<r  "a  villaizc,"  or,  to  1)0  very 
literal,  "a  place  where  they  live."  It  was  (louKtlos  the  name  wliieli 
C'ai'lier  liail  lVe(|Ucntly  heard  a>  a|>|ilied  In  inhaliiled  plaro  ahmu  the 
shore.  The  occurrence  ol'  thi>  Mohawk  word,  cnii|il('d  with  the  fact 
that  Cartier  had  t'ound  a  1  lunin-l  ro(|nois  villajic  cm  ihc  >itc  of  Mdiitreal, 
indicates  the  jiresence  ol'  Iriic|iiiiis  in  eonsiderahle  inunliei--  in  this  region 
in  the  middle  ol'  the  si.xtcenlh  niitni'N.  In  ( 'liam|ilain'~  time,  all  the 
ln<lians  of  this  tlunily  iiad  (li,-a|)]icared  from  the  hanks  of  the  Si.  I,aw- 
I'enee.  'I'he  Iluroiis  had  rctirc<l  to  the  eastern  shore  ol'  the  lake  which 
now  hears  their  name,  while  the  Mohawks  hail  c(inceiiti-aled  themselves 
n|ion  the  lovely  river  w  hich  the  railroad  now  follows  between  Sciieiiccla<ly 
and  Litiea,  and  where  they  formed  the  eastern  mend)er  of  the  famous 
confederaev  known  as  the  Lonjj  House.      It  is  a  natural  inference  that 
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Via.  111. — Qiu'Ikm"  in  KJOS.     (I-^'oni  ('ii:uni)l:iiirs  nwii  sUitch.) 

I'oi-  some  time  the  .Mt;-<iM(|nill  Irilirs  of  ihr  hciLlhliiirhoiiii  had  |il'o\i-d  loo 
strong  for  ihe  Iro(|Uoi>.  l'|ion  the  arri\:d  of  ('hamplain,  all  the  St. 
rjawrcncc  \allcv  was  found  to  he  in  jiossession  of  .\li;-oiH|nin--.  and  the 
villau^e  of   I  Ioclielai>;a  had  vanished. 

In  1<)<>."',,  Ilenr\'  l\'.  a|)|ioiiilcd  Sicur  i\f  Moni-  licnlciiaiil-Lii'nci'al 
of  (iuiada,  and  enjoined  upon  him  in  deal  with  slrid  impartiality 
l)etween  Huguenots  and  ('atholii--  inidcr  his  connnand.  The  ne.xt  year, 
an  e.\])edition  sailed  from  lla\rc,  in  which  were  Monts,  I'ontgrave,  and 
('ham]ilain,  loncthcr  with  the  Sicur  dc  Poiilrinconrt,  who  now  llrst 
appeal's   upon    the  scene.      The  work  of  this   expcdilioii  was    maiuK'  the 
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exploratidii  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  Massaf^luisetts. 
Clianiplain  entered  Boston  liarhor,  and,  |)assino;  to  tlie  east  of  tlic 
Penobscot,  discovered  tlic  island  whicli  he  i-allcd  Monnt  I)cscrl  :  a  name 
wliieh  still,  when  properly  prononncc<l,  retains  tiie  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  as  a  menicnto  of  its  French  origin.  It  was  not  nntil  KiO? 
that  the  explorers  retnrned  to  France.  Again  they  set  forth  from  Nor- 
niandv  in  KiOS.  Monts  was  now  made  li-overnor  of  Canada,  with 
Clianiplain  for  lientenant-t;ovei'noi'.  In  the  (course  of  the  summer,  the 
tirst  houses  of  (Quebec  (Fig.  Ill)  were  built,  and  there  Champlain  and 
tweiitv-scven  others  passed  a  wretched  winter,  while  I'ontgravc  returned 
to  France  for  rcinforcenients  and  su])|)lies.  I'pon  the  retnrn  of  that 
mariner  in  June,  HitMl,  only  eight  of  the  party  were  found  alixc. 


Fig.  1\2. — Cliamiilaiu's  liglit  witli  Mohawks.     (From  his  own  sketcli.  ir|irciiliK-('il  in 
C'ronau's  "Amerika,"  vol.  ii.) 

The  arrival  of  Pontgrave  renewed  the  strength  of  the  Freiieli,  and 
pre.sently  an  event  occurred  which  must  lank  as  one  of  the  mo^t  impor- 
tant in  .\meriean  history,  ('hamplain  had  heard  of  a  beautiful  lake 
to  the  southwestward,  as  one  would  go  toward  the  country  of  the  Iroipiois. 
In  that  direction  he  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  find  the  long- 
desired  pa.s.sage  to  Asia,  and  he  made  a  bargain  with  a  party  of  .\lgim- 
quins  to  go  along  with  him  as  guides  ;  jiromisiiig,  in  return  for  this 
fiivor,  to  defend  them  against  all  enemies.  Besides  these  taw  ny  allies, 
Clianiplain  was  accompanie<l  by  only  two  I'^-enchmeii.  TIhn  reached 
the  beautiful  lake  ill  (Ire  season,  and  as<'ended  it  in  eanues,  until,  as 
they  approached   its  southern   extremity,  near  the  puint  ^ince  know  n  as 
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Ticoiiderofra,  lliev  descried  a  party  of"  Mohawks  in  cMiines  npproacliiiii^ 
tiiem.  ]ii)tii  parties  landed,  and,  in  llic  Itricf  lii;hl  wliiili  iiisiird,  the 
Äloliawks,  terrified  l)y  the  sijjiit  oi' Ixai'di'd  wliilc  iiieii  and  li\  ilic  d(adi\- 
execution   wrought  l)y  tlicir  ar(piel)uses,  soon    liuiied  and    lied.      1    call 

I  this  first  battle  of"  Ticonderoga  one  of  the  cardinal  events  in  American 
history,  because  it  was  the  be<iinninii;  of  a  deadly  feud  between  the 
l'"rencli  of  Canada  an<l  the  Lonti;  llonse.  ll  iiroutilil  the  nio-l  pdwci'lid 
confe<leracy  of  Indians   upon   the  continent  into  close  alliance  lir»!  with 

I  the  Dutch,  and  afterward  with  the  Knii'lish  of  New  York  ;  and  this  «as 
a  factor  of  no  sniall  iMi|iortan(  c  in  the  overthrow  of  tlie  I'^'cncli  power 
in  Canada.  Had  il  not  been  for  llii>  attilndc  ol'  the  1  ro(|uois,  as  wc 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  I'rench  might  easily  have  ac(piirc(l  possession  of 
Kew  York  and  prevented  the  formation  of  an  American  luiion.  One 
ol' the  innnediate  results  of  ( 'liamplain's  victorv  was  tli<'  neecssitv  \\hich 
it  thrust  upon  the  French  of  occu])ying  th<'  intcrioi'  countrv,  at  least  as 
far  as  Ijake  Huron;  for,  as  the  l''reiich  jiowcr  on  its  otablishmeiit  in 
Canada  de|)end(>d  largely  upon  the  northwestern  lin-ti'ade,  and  as  the 
Long  House  was  able  by  raids  across  iiakc  ()ntai'io  to  cut  oil'  this  fur- 
trade,  it  became  necessary  for  the  l''rcnch  to  conlroj  the  interior  far 
enough  to  flank  this  line  of  operations. 

A.s  if  tills  beginning  of  strife  with  tlii'  Mohawks  was  not  enough, 
( 'hamplain  I'enew'cd  it  the  follow  ing  vear,  w  hen  lie  attacked  the  .Mohawks 
on  the  riv(M'  J\ielielieu,  with  such  cfl'ect  that  not  one  of  them  got  away  to 
tell  the  tale.  It  would  be  idle  to  criticise  the  illustrious  explorer  for  the 
ill  policv  of  attacking  these  |)owerbil  lndi:ln^•,  for  him,  there  was  no 
])olicy  ill  the  matter.  TTnless  he  hel]ied  his  .Mgonipiin  ac(piaintances, 
he  could  not  get  their  ai<l  in  pursuing  his  explor.itions.  Inuring  the 
next  three  years,  these  explorations  were  carried  on  along  (he  valley  of 
the  ( )ttawa,  while  the  fni'-tradc  took  on  new  dimensions,  rcsnitini:  in  the 
growth  of  a  village  at  Montreal  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iloclielaga.  iMean- 
while,  the  great   King  ircnry  IV.  ha<l  come  to  :in  untimely  end.  and  the 

('anadian    enter|irise,    while    increasing   in    dimensions,   assm I   a    new 

form.  'Phe  fur-traders  with  whom  Champlain  uas  associated  were  not 
suflficiently  iut<'rested  in  supporting  his  work  of  discovery,  and  it  became 
neeessary  for  him  to  ajipeal  to  a  very  different  interest.  lie  made  a 
successf"ul  appeal  to  the  missionary  /.eal  of  the  JJeeollet  monks,  the 
.strictest  kind  of  Franciscans.  lie  knew  that  these  missionaries  would 
be  iuteresti;d  in  discovering  and  civilizing  communities  of  red  men 
wherever  the v  could  be  found,  and  thus  he  felt  that  an  alliance  with 
them  Would  be  of  great  aid  in  his  work.      To  some  extent,  doubtless,  he 
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shared  in  this  missionary  zoal  himself.  One  result  of  this  poliey  was  a 
hick  of  sympathy  between  missionaries  and  fur-traders,  wliieh  some- 
times developed  into  bitter  antagonism,  more  especially  as  it  liecanu! 
apparent  that  the  aim  of  the  Franciscans  would  be  to  educate  their  con- 
verts in  a,<:;rieultnral  pursuits  at  the  exi)ense  of  huntinir  and  tra[)ping. 

With  tiiese  new  allies  ('hamplain  and  Pontgrave  returned  to  Canada 
in  liil").  ("hamplain  now  engaged  upon  a  journey  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  a  longer  one  than  he  had  yet  made.  He  ascended  tlie 
Ottawa  vallcv,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  (ieorgian  Bay  of  Lake 
Huron,  (Idwn  the  shore  of  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Huntn  village  at 
its  southern  extremity.  This  scemc<l  to  him  a  good  field  for  missiduary 
work,  but  lirst  it  was  necessary  to  assist  these  l)arl:)arians  in  their  mili- 
tary operations.  With  a  large  party  of  them,  Chaniplain  marched  cast- 
ward  until  he  reache<l  Ivake  Ontario,  near  the  >ilc  of  Kingston,  whence 
thev  crossed  the  lake  in  canoes  and  marched  against  a  palisaded  village 
of  the  Onondagas  (Fig.  ll-'>)  in  the  very  centre  of  the  dreaded  Long 
House.  This  point  of  attack  was  chosen  because  the  Hurons  expected  help 
from  a  force  of  Sus(]ucliainiocks  coming  np  fi'oni  tlie  great  i-i\cr  upon 
which  they  have  left  their  name.  But  concerted  ai^tiou  among  Indians 
was  alwavs  difficult,  and  Champlaiu's  attem|)ts  to  keep  disci]iline  among 
his  velping  forces  were  utterly  hopeless.  At  sight  of  the  hostile  loilress, 
tliev  were  overcome  with  rauc,  and  ru>lic<l  at  it  like  a  jiarccl  of  howling 
wolves,  without  order  or  foi'etliought.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French- 
men reared  a  small  jilatforni  after  the  mcdiaex'al  nu'thod,  from  which 
they  might  command  the  hostile  position.  The  Indians  could  not  be 
taught  how  to  support  such  an  attack  ;  and  jirescntly,  growing  weary, 
they  retreated  only  two  or  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Snscpie- 
hannocks.  Li  this  actimi  ('hamjilain  was  wdiindcd  and  his  prestige 
was  somewhat  iii'iuriMl.  Amid  such  varied  e\pel'ieiiees  the  Work  ol'  the 
missionaries,  explorers,  an<l  I'ur-ti'adi'rs  went  on.  In  KJliO,  while  the 
pilgrims  at  Leyden  were  pri'paring  for  theii' dcpartiu'c  from  Holland,  the 
Franciscans  in  Canada  built  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  ('hai'les  River 
the  lirst  Christian  ehni-cli  of  New  Frani-c.  It  was  surronn<lc<l  with 
])alisadcs,  through  ga])s  in  which  small  caiuKui  frowned  upon  auv 
approaching  foe. 

(  )ur  bi'ief  sketch  of  this  histoi'v  may  jiass  ovei'  events  until  Kili."), 
which  witnessed  something  like  a  new  departure  in  the  .■iffairs  of  the 
colony.  Large  numbers  of  Fi-enehmcn  had  now  <'ome  to  the  St.  T^aw- 
rcnce,  Huguenots  as  well  as  Catholics.  The  lui--(i-ade  was  thiMving, 
and   some  beirinniuirs   of  success   had    been  made    in    missionarv   wni'k, 
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wlicii  the  Fi'anoiscans  befian  t<>  act  as  all  sectarians  acted  in  thnso  days, 
'ilicv  pctitioncd  Lnnis  XIII.  In  have  all  Hntiiicndts  expelled  IVdiii 
Canada  and  sent  iiarl^  In  I'lanci'.  W'liy  ^imidd  sikIi  herelies  l)e  allowed 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  this  enterprise".'  Indeed,  wonld  not  the  diviiu; 
aitu'cr  at  their  presence  in  Canada  he  visited  n|)on  the  I'^raneiscans  in 
the  Taihnc  of  their  missions?  This  petition  wa>  not  uranled,  I'or  the 
kini;-  was  not  iinite  I'eativ  I'oi-  sneli  a  decisive  break  with  the  I'rotc>tanl~. 


Fig.  113. — .attack  r]ii  llic  Onoudaga  village.     (Kroiii  ('lKiini>laiii's  sketch.) 

Thin  the  Franciscans  invited  Jesnits  to  come  to  their  assüstauco,  and 
thus  called  into  Canada  a  power  which  soini  jn'oved  ü;reater  than  they 
conld  inanaH:e-  In  the  year  lG2o  the  first  party  of  these  .Te<nits  landed 
,  at  (iuehec,  a  company  of  able  men,  well  eilncatcd,  sinule  in  pnrpose, 
and  heroic  in  monld.  Amonsj  them  were  Jean  de  I'relxiif  and  ('h.ii-l(~ 
Tjalemant,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  liistory  of  the  Church. 
This  was  the  hea;innino:  of  what  ])resently  develojied  into  Jesuit  suj)remacy 
in  Canada,  and  it  has  fnrnisli(Ml  ii>  with  the  nin~t  ddailed  and  accurate 
accounts  which  we  posse.s.s  of  the  red  men  at    that  early  day,  while  they 
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were  as  yet  uiimodiHe<l  l)y  contact  witli  the  wliite  race.  For  more  than 
a  hnn(h'e(l  years  these  Jesuits  seut  rejtorts  of  their  experiences  to  the 
otticers  of  their  order  in  France  and  Itiily,  and  these  reports  are  among 
the  most  important  moniunents  of  early  American  histor'y.  One  of  the 
greatest  literary  ei)ter[)i'ises  of  our  time  is  the  publication  of  these  reports 
in  their  original  languages,  with    Knglish  translations  and  notes.     This 
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puhlieatioii,  carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  numhers  more  than  seventy 
volumes.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  for  all  who  would  study 
aboriginal  America. 

By  1627,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  llichelieu,  a  new  company 
was  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Canadian  enterprise,  known  as 
the  Hundred  Associates.  At  the  same  time,  civil  war  had  broken  out, 
in  which  the  Huguenots  were  fast  getting  worsted.  Their  last  strong- 
hold, Rochelle,  was  closely  besieged;  and  through  synipalhx-  with  the 
Vol.  XXI.— 15 
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lliiy;iK'ii(its,  Kiiglaiul  lunl  declared  war  against  I'^iaiicf.  As  early  as 
16U4,  Poutriiicourt  had  made  a  settlement  at  I'ort  Royal,  on  tiic  Aca- 
dian peninsula,  which  was  the  beginning  of"  a  French  coloiiv  there. 
1'he  King  of  England  now  granted  this  peninsula  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  niemher  of  a  Scottish  family  since  represented  hv  the  Ivirls 
of  Stirling.  Hence  the  I'",iigii>li  came  to  call  the  jicninsula  iiv  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia.  A  licet  was  fitteil  out  and  put  in  command  of  David 
Kiri<c,  son  of  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  and  a  Huguenot  lady  of  l)ici)i)e. 
In  .Inly,  1629,  this  English  Hect  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  defeated  the 
French  licet  which  it  found  tlierc,  and  laid  siege  to  (iuebee,  which 
siH'edily  surrendered,  an  ominous  foretaste  of  the  final  eatastro])he  that 
was  to  come  130  years  later.  All  the  French  inhabitants  who  thus 
became  prisoners  of  war  were  kindly  treated,  and  those  who  ])rel'crred  to 
return  to  France  were  allowed  freely  to  do  so;  proceedings  in  which  one 
cannot  but  mark  the  contrast  with  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  a 
few  years  before.      Among  those  who  returned  to  France  was  Champlain. 

In  anticipation  of  this  coiii|ucst,  Charles  I.  had  maiji'  a  pi'o|ii-ictaiy 
grant  of  the  whole  of  Canada  to  Sir  \\'illiam  Alexander.  IJut  before 
the  news  of  the  concjuest  had  reached  London,  negotiations  for  j)eaee 
with  France  were  going  on,  in  the  course  of  whi(!h  it  was  agreed  that 
all  ac(|ui>itions  made  iiy  <'ither  belligerent  jiarty  on  the  St.  T>awrence 
.should  be  mutually  restored  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  understanding, 
Quebec  was  restored  to  the  French  in  the  following  summer. 

L)  ]()."53,  Champlain  came  once  more  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  this  time 
as  governor  of  Quebec.  The  next  two  years,  the  last  of  his  life,  saw 
the  prospects  of  Canada  brightening.  Many  new  settlers  came,  and  trade 
went  on  briskly.  For  the  moment,  peace  seemed  to  be  secured.  Some 
changes,  however,  had  occin-rcd  wliieli  were  ominous  for  future  di.sastei-, 
and  those  changes  had  been  made  in  sjjitc  of  Champlain.  Henceforth 
no  Huguenots  were  to  be  allowed  to  set  i'oot  in  Cana<la.  The  Recollet 
friars,  too,  with  whom  Champlain  heartily  sympathized,  had  found  it 
neeessarv  to  retire  to  other  fields  of  activity,  leaving  all  s])iritual  allairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  represented  very  different  ideas  from 
those  of  Champlain.  He  was  now  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  untame(l  wilderness  had  prciiiiilurel y  broken  down  his  iron 
frame.    .After  a  lingi^ring  illness,  he  passed  away  on  Christmas  Day,  1G35. 

Among  the  founders  of  American  states,  Champlain  stands  forth 
pre-eminent  in  strength  and  beauty  of  character.  l-'m-  integrity,  un- 
swerving accuracv  of  judgment,  simple-minded  fidelity  to  <luty,  and 
serenity   amid   all    vicissitudes   of    fortune,   he    may   fitly    be  compared 
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to  WasliiiiiitDii.  Histdi-v  slidws  few  cliaracters  so  perfect.  Almij;  willi 
liis  other  gifts,  Champlaiii  possessed  literary  power  of  no  mean  order. 
His  writings  are  amoiit;-  the  mo.st  channiug  books  of  his  time,  and  it  is 
imixissible  to  read  many  pages  in  them  without  feeling  love  and  venera- 
tion for  the  author.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  may  well  point  back 
with   pride  to  this   nobli^    Frendiinan   as   its  founder. 

Champlaiu's  successor,  Montemagny,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  appointment  marks  the  completion  of  the  change  which 
delivered  over  the  new  colony  into  the  hands  of  that  religious  order. 
It  was  now  that  the  principal  wm'k  of  the  Ilin-on  mission  liegan  ;  and 
in  order  to  understand  its  vieissitutles,  a  few  words  are  needed  concern- 
iug  the  relations  of  the  Long  House  to  its  neighboring  kinsmen.  Of 
these,  there  were  several  famous  tribes.  To  the  south  the  Susquchan- 
uocks,  to  the  west  the  Eries  and  Ilurons,  while  between  the  Erics  and 
Scneeas  there  was  a  tribe  commonly  called  the  Neutral  Nation,  because 
they  allowed  the  warriors  of  the  Long  House  to  pass  tln-ongh  their 
territory  unmolested  in  order  to  attack  the  tribes  beyond,  while  tluy, 
nevertheless,  refused  to  take  |)art  in  the  warfare.  In  spite  of  their 
pacific  name,  we  are  told  that  no  Indians  surpassed  them  in  ferocity. 
These  outlying  branches  of  the  Iroquois  fannly  were  objects  of  deadly 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Long  House.  Tlu^rc  is  some  reason  to  iidicve 
that  thev  hail  been  invited  to  join  the  confederacy,  and,  having  declined 
the  invitation,  were  henceforth  regardc(l  as  traitors.  It  became  the 
object  of  the  confederacy  to  annihilate  them  as  tribes  anil  incorporate 
the  survivors  of  the  warfare  into  their  own  nnndiers  by  adoption.  In 
this  policv,  they  attained  signal  success.  In  order  to  ])roteet  them- 
selves against  tiiis  terrible  and  domineering  ]iower,  the  outlying  Iroquois 
on  many  occasions  forgot  thcii'  hci-cditarv  enmities  and  made  alliances 
with  Algonquins.  We  have  already  seen  Champlain  and  his  Algon(|uins 
uniting  with  Hurons  and  Susquehannocks  to  attack  the  Onondagas. 
Of  all  these  sinners  against  Iroquois  tradition,  the  Hurons  were  ))erhaps 
the  worst.  No  other  tribe  had  so  often  been  seen  arravc(l  side  b\'  side 
with  the  despised  .Vlgon(|uin  toe.  The  Hurons  were  esteemed  doni)lv 
dyeil  traitors  by  every  warrior  of  the  Long  House,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  these  feelings  were  not  mo<!ilied  wiieii  they  were  si'cn  to  become  the 
especial  proteges  and  pupils  of  the  hated  f^'enehmen. 

The  story  of  the  Huron  nussiou  is  a  strange  ejiisode  in  th(>  hi^torv 
of  the  wilderness.  The  work  of  converting  the  barbarians  was,  in  it- 
early  stages,  fraught  with  jicril.  .\s  almost  always  in  the  early  contact 
between  the  white  and  red  rai'cs,  there  were  two  [larties  among  the  latter, 
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oiic  disposed  toward  tViciulsliij)  willi  tlic  iicwc-oniers,  tlie  ollicf  iiiclincd 
to  kill  aiid  devour  tlieni.  Anioiifj  tlie  Ilurons  there  was  siicli  a  hostile 
party  ;  and  tlicy  sought  tu  li\  upon  tlic  .loiiit  l''alhii>  the  stii;nia  of 
"  Inid  nu'diciiie."  If  there  eaine  a  Irost  iiippiiiu'  iIh'  maize  crop,  of 
course  it  was  tliese  white  soreerei's  who  liad  done  il  ;  or  if  some  warriors 
fiiNiirilc  ehild  sickened  and  died,  or  a  part\-  went  I'ortli  in  (picsl  of'i;aMie 
and  returned  ernjjty-handed,  or  if  some  llni-on  scalp  was  taken  oil'  hy 
some  prowling  foe  in  the  forest,  tliese  lk""!  pi-iests  wci'e  <lcciarcd  to  he 
the  cause  of  the  evil.    Their  good  fortune  in  escai)ing  death  long  enough 
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to  liring  the  whole  ti'ihe  ai-ound  to  their  own  wav  ni'  thinking;  u.-is  mar- 
velon^.  It  was  an  ilhistratimi  of  the  great  trntli,  too  often  |ci>l  sight 
ot',  that  love  begets  love.  Nothing  could  c.xceecl  the  icndci-  de\(ition 
with  which  these  priests  applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  ]ieojile. 
They  would  assist  them  in  thcii-  woi-k  :ind  plav,  watch  over  them  earo- 
fnlly  in  sickness,  return  good  words  foi-  c\il,  and  li\-  their  cxcmplarv 
conduct  and  true  nobility  of  s|)irit  they  succreded  in  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  Huron  tribe.  In  fiir  more  than  a  su]icrstitious  sense 
did  these  red  men  look  upon  them  .as  snpcrioi'  lieiuLTs. 

It  was  in  l(i41  that   Moutreid   began   its  continuous   life  as  a  town, 
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although  for  tnidinu'  ])u^]Ml.■^^'^  a  tow  liuts  liad  Ix'cn  irathercfl  there  at  an 
earlier  time.  .Sundry  men  and  women  in  Franee,  inspired  with 
religious  zeal,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  college  and  a  hdspital  in 
tiu!  new  colony.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  the  site  of  the  "Royal 
Mount,"  and  a  society  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Montreal,  and  the  ])roposed  city  was  called  Ville  Marie  de  Montreal. 
A  party  of  colonists  soon  arrived  in  Canada,  h'(l  liy  one  of  the  cliivai- 
rous  men  of  the  day.  Few  indeed  are  the  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  stand  out  with  brighter  lustre  than  that  of  Maisonneuve. 
The  new  city  was  soon  surrounded  witli  stn^ig  palisades  guarded  by 
cannon,  and  the  hospital  was  built  of  stone  so  solidly  as  to  defy  any 
force  which  hostile  Indians  could  bring  against  it. 

The  founders  of  Montreal  had  need  of  all  tiic  defence  that  stout 
palisades  and  stone  battlements  <'oulil  atlord,  for  the  warriors  of  the 
Long  House  were  bcirinniug  to  show  themselves  the  scourge  of  Canada. 
Year  by  year,  they  renewed  their  incursions.  At  length  in  1(344,  these 
Iroquois  made  a  concerted  attack  in  full  force.  They  came  so  steidthilv 
through  the  forest  that  they  were  close  at  iiand  before  the  Frenciunen 
suspected  them.  Maisonneuve  and  his  friends  had  not  yet  learned 
their  method  of  warfare  ;  and  when  he  made  a  sally  in  order  to  drive 
'them  away,  his  men  were  soon  encomjiassed  by  superior  numbers  and 
forced  to  retreat  within  their  walls.  Maisonneuve  himself  was  the  last 
to  enter  the  gate,  where  in  single  combat  he  slew  one  of  the  most 
famous  Irociuois  chiefs,  and  \vas  ever  afterward  regarded  bv  those 
Indians  with  as  much   respect  as   liatred. 

The  Iroquois  seemed  every  year  to  become  more  formidable. 
Many  of  them  were  well  equipped  with  muskets  and  ammunition, 
which  they  bought  from  the  Dutch  in  Xew  Netherland,  jiaying  for  them 
with  immensely  valualtlc  furs.  This  traffic  was  kept  np  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  su|)press  it  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  govermnent.  When 
an  Indian  was  ready  to  buy  a  gun  with  furs  worth  $1000,  it  was  not 
strange  that  it  proved  hard  to  stop  such  trade.  When  the  advantage 
of  fire-arms  was  added  to  the  advantages  that  grew  out  of  their  strong 
federation,  the  Iroquois  S(5on  became  irresistible.  Scarcelv  a  vear 
passed  without  raids  u]K>n  Canada,  in  which  the  Mohawks,  from  their 
geographical  position,  usually  bore  a  leading  jiart.  Thev  would 
descend  Lake  Chaniplain — which  the  French  usnallv  called  Iroiinois 
Ivake — in  their  bark  canoes,  and  would  then  march  to  some  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  could  cut  the  comnuinieatiou  between 
Montreal   and   Quebec,  and  woe  to  all    incautious  wayfarers  who  came 
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witliin  tlicir  rcacli.  In  1()4S,  tlicy  turned  tlicir  arms  against  tlic  Iliiron 
villages.  In  tlic  siniinicr  <ii'  l(i4S,  a  larir«'  nmiilxT  ot'  Iluidn  waniurs 
came  down  the  (  )tta\va,  licaxilv  laden  willi  llie  liiis  wliirli  ihcv  liad 
taken  in  the  iijiper  country,  in  order  to  sell  ihein  In  llie  ('ana<liaii  set- 
tlers. During  tiic  absence  of  llie-e  del'endeis,  tlie  ilninn  villages  were 
sadly  ex])()sed  to  attack,  and  the  Iro(|nois  sei/.ed  tlu'  oreasion  to  swoop 
upon  the  St.  .Joseph    niis-ion   and    Imtchei'  the  women,  ehihli'en,  and  old 
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Fig.  llfi. — Jean  dc  nn'bi'uf.     (Froiii  .slu'a'.s  cclitidii  of  (  liaili\  iii.i.) 

men.  Nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed uj)  with  frightful  thoroughness  in  the  spring  of  Hi  49.  Fifteen 
Huron  villages  were  comj)k'tely  destroyed,  and  the  iiihaliitants  mas- 
sacred on  the  spot,  save  those  that  were  kept  lor  torture.  Among  these 
were  the  two  heroic  priests,  Rrebeiif  an<l  Lalemnnt.  Their  stuliliorn 
courage  had  greatly  enraged  their  ca])tors.  'I'liey  were  well  known  to 
be  among  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  detested  Frenchmen,  and  the 
resources  of"  Iroipmis  ingenuity  were  exhau-led  in  making  tiieir  death  as 
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liidcDii.?  as  possible.  Tlio  two  men  were  very  different  in  their  piiysical 
and  iiientid  (iiialities.  Jireheuf  ( I'i.i;-.  lUi)  iiad  tlie  frame  of  a  Hercules, 
wilii  tlic  air  and  demeanor  <il'  a  man  liurn  tu  cDinmand.  i-alcmant  was 
a  scholar,  slender  and  delicate,  of  e.\(|nisitely  sensitive  organization  and 
o-entle  demeanor.  J5nt  no  ditVerenee  was  visible  in  the  firmues.s  with 
which  these  two  victims  t'nduretl  the  torture.  The  pen  refuses  to 
describe  all  that  was  done  ;  but  sometime.?  it  .seems  proper  in  the  inter- 
est of  correct  history  to  mention  a  few  facts,  even  of  this  sort.  After 
J)rei)euf  had  been  scalped,  a  bucket  of  scalding  water  was  ])oured  upon 
his  head,  in  derision  of  baptism.  .V  necklace  was  carefully  made  of 
hatchets  heated  red-hot,  and  was  then  put  about  the  victim's  nei'k. 
Lalemant's  eyes  were  pulled  out,  and  live  coals  placed  in  the  .sockets. 
Finally,  after  this  horrible  scene  had  gone  on  for  some  hours  without 
eliciting  from  either  victim  so  much  as  a  moan  or  cry,  after  the  souls 
had  tied  from  their  mangled  Ixxlics,  a  feathered  chieftain  ])ulled  out 
Brebeuf's  heiirt  and  greedily  devoured  it,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
the  posses.sor  of  similar  superhuman  fbititude. 

After  this  carnival  of  horrors,  the  Iroipiois  received  a  check.  For 
braverv  and  intelligence,  the  Hurons  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors; 
and  when  the  mission  of  8ainte  ^larie  was  attacked,  the  defenders  were 
victorious  and  the  assailants  felt  it  ])rudent  to  retreat.  }5nt  in  spite  of 
this  last  repulse,  the  bloody  work  had  been  effectively  done.  The  Huron 
"nation" — to  u.se  an  old  familiar  ])hrase — was  virtuallv  annihilated. 
Enough  prisoners  were  carried  away  to  i'wd  the  flames  in  all  the  Tro- 
fpiois  villages  from  Lake  Frie  to  Scheuectadv,  and  the  French  linil 
received  a  blow  which  was  never  forgotten.  At  a  somewhat  later  time, 
the  remnants  of  the  Hurons  were  incorporated  with  those  of  several 
other  tribes  which  had  been  similarly  scourged,  and  the  resulting  com- 
posite tribe  has  been  known  sin<'e  ITÖO  as  W'vandots.  About  st'veu 
hundred  of  them  survive  to  the  present  da  v. 

After  the  destruction  of  th(>  Huron  missions,  the  Five  Nations 
renewed  their  assaults  along  the  vallev  of  the  St.  Ijawrence,  with  -uch 
success  that  people  were  hardly  able  to  stir  out  of  such  fortified  ])laces 
as  Montreal  and  Queb  r.  The  foe  seemed  ubiquitous,  his  footste])s 
noiseless,  his  movements  untraceable,  his  blow  resistless.  In  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  distress,  the  French  once  a]i|M:il('d  to  tluir  ncighl)ors  in 
New  Kngland,  endeavoring  to  incite  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Long  House.  In  view  of  later  history,  this  appeal  now  reads  some- 
what fjneerly. 

Since  they  could  not  olitain  Fnglisli  aid  in  altackinu'  the  Troi|noi>.  the 
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next  l)est  thing  was  to  drive  an  ent<'rin<r  wedge  of"  |)ersuasion  somcwlicn» 
into  the  confederacy.  The  opportunity  was  artorded  al)out  Hi ");■).  'I'lic 
Five  Nations  had  just  tunicil  their  attention  to  tlic  cliastisement  of  their 
kinsmen,  tlie  Eries.  They  succeeded  in  crushing  that  fonnidahle  trilje, 
but  not  without  terrible  loss  to  themselves.  The  ( )u(>n(l;ig:is  in  ])artic- 
ular  were  so  wcakenc<l  that  they  propost'd  to  a<lopt  into  their  own 
ntnnbers  the  remnant  of  their  late  victims,  the  liurons.  At  this  j)ro- 
posal  the  Hurons  were  placed  in  a  quandary.  They  did  not  like  to 
refuse,  for  fear  of  further  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations  ; 
but  nil  the  other  hand,  il'  they  were  to  aece]il  the  olTcr,  thev  were  likelv 
to  (lis|)iease  their  old  protectors,  the  French.  In  this  dilennua  thev 
sent  envoys  to  Quebec,  to  see  what  view  (lovcnior  .Moiitinagny  would 
take  of  the  case.  His  answer  was  adroit  enough  lor  a  Solomon  :  Let 
them  accept  the  offer  on  condition  that  the  ()noudaga>  would  allow 
.Jesuit  missionaries  to  come  into  their  country  and  wnuld  |ironiisc  to 
treat  them  well.  So  eager  were  the  Onondag-as  to  rfcu]ieratc  their 
strength  that  ihry  aclnally  assented  to  this  condition;  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  only  very  ini])erfectly  carried  out.  A  small  niuubcr  of  Hurons 
went  over  to  the  Onondagiis,  but  the  greater  nnndx'r  declined  to  go.  A 
.lesuit  mission  was  sent,  according  to  stipulation,  into  the  centre  of  the 
Long  House  ;  but  when  thev  got  tliei'e,  things  were  not  what  had  liecn 
expcctetl.  Since  the  liurons  were  not  fullilling  their  |)art  of  the  barg^iin, 
the  obligation  of  the  Onoiulagas  to  fulfil  theirs  seemed  to  be  weakened. 
The  other  tribes  of  the  Long  House  were  indignant  at  the  admission 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  presently  these  hardy  priests  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  of  extreme  danger.  The  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  g-athered 
about  their  council-fires  for  |)lottiug  one  more  grand  ex|)cdition,  which 
should  wi])e  the  Frenchmen  in  ('ana<la  from  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and 
bv  wav  of  prelude,  they  proposed  to  massacre  the  Jesuits  who  had  ])laccd 
themselves  within  their  grasp.  But  among  these  intended  victims  were 
good  linguists,  who  could  understand  the  Iroquois  language  even  wlien 
sjioken  in  whispers.  The  whole  |iartv  numbci'ed  about  liily  Fi-enchinen, 
including  the  niilitarv  escort,  commanded  by  a  shrewd  and  daring  young 
chevalier  named  Dupuv.  On  learning  of  the  treachery  with  which  thev 
were  threatened,  Dupuy  had  a  few  strong,  flat-bottomed,  wcmdcn  boats 
built  ;  then  he  invited  all  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  t(»  a  gala 
supper  of  boiled  dog,  washed  down  with  liberal  draughts  of  French 
brandy,  and  got  them  all  royally  drunk.  So,  while  all  were  buried  in 
slumber,  the  Frenchmen  got  into  their  wooden  boats,  in  which  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  thin  March  ice  down  the  Oswego  liiver  to 
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Lake  Onttirio.  They  were  safe  against  pursuit,  for  tiie  Indian  canoos 
could  not  contend  with  the  ice.  Once  safe  upon  the  lake,  if  a  jicisiiidn 
can  be  called  safe  that  required  the  utmost  skill  in  naviuatinn,  the  party 
made  their  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  slinntint;  its  many  stee[)  and 
stormy  rapids,  until  they  all  arrived  within  the  fnrtitications  of  Quebec. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  even  this  rebuff  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  send  Jesuits  to  the  Five  Nations. 
Their  perseverance  was  after  a  while  rewarded  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  although  they  never  quite  succeeded  in  detaching  the  con- 
federacy from  its  alliance  witii  the  English.  Fur  the  ]>resent  the 
Iroquois  renewed  their  iucursiuns  every  year,  and  caused  much  misery 
by  destroying  the  crops.  The  thoroughness  of  their  work  was  shown 
in  their  burning  the  hay  crops,  which  in  many  places  made  it  impossible 
fur  the  French  to  keep  horses. 

During  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  a  change  was  made  in  the 
governorship,  and  a  gentleman  named  Avaugonr  replaced  Montmagny 
at  Quebec.  It  was  also  thought  desirable  that  Canada  should  have  a 
bishop ;  and  the  first  who  came  was  Father  Laval,  a  man  of  great  piety 
and  ability,  with  ascetic  habits  and  an  iron  will.  Difficulties  were  not 
long  in  rising  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  ;  and  al'ter  a 
while,  the  Hundred  Associates,  weary  nt'  the  many  difficulties  which  the 
care  of  their  province  entailed,  gave  up  theii-  charter  and  surrendered 
Canada  to  the  king.  This  was  done  in  KXi.'J.  Louis  XIV.,  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  King  of  France  for  twenty  years,  but 
bad  iinlv  in  liiiil  taken  u|)  the  work  (if  governing.  The  province  nf 
Canada  now  became  part  of  his  royal  domain  ;  and  as  we  shall  hereaftei' 
see,  it  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  care.  During  his  long 
reign  a  very  remarkable  society  was  built  up  in  the  valUy  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  but  our  account  of  it  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  chapter. 
Before  we  can  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  Canada  under  Louis  XIV.,  we 
must  turn  oin-  attention  southward  and  see  how  English  colonies  came 
to  be  planted  in  Xorth  America. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

TIIK    FOUNDING   OF   VIKCilNIA. 

r^inilK  voyages  nf  tlie  C'al)(>ts  «ere  not  tnllowcil  np  liv  Kiiuhinil, 
X  lici'aiisc  tliov  disclortoil  no  prosjK'ct  of  \vi  atth.  I  he  t'ahots  lU'itlicr 
Iniind  a  civilized  eountiy  nor  any  availalile  I'niile  \>\  wliicli  tlie  wealthy 
kiiiiidnnis  (if  the  Kast  initiht  lie  a]i|iniached.  'i'iie  remark  ol'  Peter 
.Martvr  was  (|iiite  generallv  ai-ec|itcd,  that  "lie  who  wmild  uaiii  riches 
must  not  fjo  to  the  cohl  an<l  tro/en  north."  ( )ne  «didd  sM|iiiose  tiiat 
tile  ('al)ots  nu<riit  iiave  had  their  attenti<in  attracted  to  tins,  liut  that 
seem.-  to  ha\t'  licen  rc.-crved  tor  Cartier.  'i'lic  one  tliinu  whicii  they  did 
observe  was  the  j^reat  fishing-jrround  in  the  waters  about  Xewiinindland. 
The  importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of  conimeree  has  always  been  great, 
and  was  esjiecially  so  before  the  Protestant  Pef'onnation,  when  there 
were  so  manv  days  on  which  meat  \va^  |iroliiliited.  \'>\\\  the  MiiLilish 
were  alreadx'  in  the  haliit  of  catching  lish  in  the  ncighlioi-liiiiid  of  Iceland, 
and  di<l  not  all  in  a  moment  change  this  cust<im. 

It  was  not  nntil  after  the  acecssiun  nt'  l'"Jizali<'tli  that  the  i'lngli.-h 
began  to  feel  interested  in  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
interest  first  took  root  and  grew  in  <-(inneetion  with  the  great  jiolitico- 
religi<ins  strnggle  in  which  Spain  was  the  Catholic  champion,  ^^ari- 
timc  ai'tivitv  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  first  eonccnic<l  with  the  c:itching 
of  negroes  on  the  Gninea  coast,  which  of  coin-.se  was  poaching  njion 
I'ortngiiese  preserves.  Tn  this  kind  of  work  was  trained  that  hold  and 
pions  mariner,  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Large  jirofits  were  made  by  such 
voyages.  The  need  for  cheap  lalior  in  the  \\',-t  Todies  was  so  great 
that  the  jilanters  were  ready  to  hny  slaves  without  caring  much  by 
whom  they  were  brought.  Hawkins  would  load  his  ships  with  a  cargo 
of  negroes  kidnapped  in  Africa,  and  wnnld  then  cross  the  ocean  to 
Cuba  or  San  Domingo  and  sell  them  to  the  planters  there  for  almost 
any  price  he  chose  to  ask.  On  one  of  these  ex])editions  in  lö(!7,  lie 
took  with  him  a  young  man  who  was  afterward  destined  In  take  the 
highest  rank  among  the  naval  heroes  of  all  ages,  with  the  jiossible 
exception  of  >selson.  This  young  man  was  Francis  Drake.  In  the 
cour.se  of   their  voyage,   Hawkins'   five  .ships  were  com])elletl   by  foul 
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Fig.  117.— Philip  II.     (From  "Memorial  History  of  New  York,"  vol.  i.) 

weather  to  enter  tlie  port  of  San  Jnaii  de  Ulloa,  in  Mexieo.  Thirteen 
S]ianisli  ships  presently  arrived  on  the  .scene  and  made  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Hawkin.s  not  to  molest  him  if  he  wonld  let  them  into  the 
harbor.  After  the  Englishman  had  admitted  them  into  the  iiarlior, 
tliev  treacherou.sly  set  nimn   iiim  and   in   a    hot  tiuht  destroyed   three  of 
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liis  sliips.  Tliroo  of  tlic  (•:ii)tnr(>(l  Eiiglislniicii  wciv  taken  to  tlic  city  of 
Mexico  ami  Ijiirneii  alive  as  lieretic.s.  Ilawiiiiis  <>-ot  awav,  with  i\is  two 
remaining  i^hips  ;  and  wlicn'  tiie  news  of  tlie  utiair  readied  Kiigiaiid,  It 
caused  mucii  indignation,  'i'lic  war  in  liic  Netiierlands  was  jnst  Incuii- 
ing  out,  and  within  a  li'W  ycai-s  it  liccanie  evident  to  Queen  Klizaix-tii 
and  lier  ministers  that  sooner  oi'  later  it  would  he  necessarv  to  contend 
against  the  giant  power  of  S|)aiii.  Inder  these  eirciuustances,  Kng- 
hind's  course  was  plainly  niarkcil  out  Im-  Iki-  ii\-  nature.  She  was 
rapidly  iinding  out  that  her  strength  lay  in  her  .-hij».  How  could  she 
most  tlioidughly  cripple  the  enemy  ?  Ohvionsly  hy  seizing  his  treasure- 
ships  on  thcii-  way  fi-om  \'cra  (Vii/.  ar  i'ortu  I'xild,  laden  with  llic  ilch 
sinews  ol'  war.  As  Jvichard  Hakluyt  said,  to  strike  at  I'hilip  11.  ( i'"ig. 
117)  in  the  West  Indies  was  like  striking  at  the  apple  of  his  eve;  and 
if  English  mariners  could  go  on  for  some  years  cutling  oil'  his  Aniciican 
treasure,  they  would  presently  pluck  him  as  Kaic  as  ^Ksop's  proud  jav. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  cruises  of  l)ial<e  and  Cavendish  and 
other  great  English  cajitains  of  that  age.  WC  now  sometimes  hear 
these  men  called  coi'sairs  or  liuccaueers.  There  could  not  lie  a  moi'c 
gross  misi'onccptiou  of  the  facts.  \\'hcn  Drake  captured  a  Sjianish 
treasure-shi)),  it  was  no  more  jiiracy  than  cutting  ott'  the  ciicm\'s 
supply-wagons  in  time  of  war  is  an  act  of  highway  roMiery.  In  that 
great  war,  which  determined  whether  Europe  should  be  enslaved  or 
free,  it  was  eminently  right  and  jtroper  that  the  arch-enemy's  su]>|)lies 
slioidd  he  cut  otf.  Kspccially  ignorant  and  iininst  is  the  apj)lication  of 
opprohrious  epithets  to  1  )i'akc,  whose  moi-al  cliaractcr  was  as  lofty  as 
his  courage  and  his  intcUiaeme.  lie  w.is  a  man  whom  all  Americans 
should  look  upon  with  veneration  anil  gratitude,  since  it  is  largely  due 
to  Sir  Francis  Drake  (Fig.  118)  and  a  few  men  like  him  that  such  a 
nation  as  the  Fnited  States  now  exists. 

Drake's  o])erations  against  the  Sjianish  sources  of  su])ply  to<ik  on 
great  proportions  in  the  year  1577,  when  he  sailed  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  and  invaded  the  vast  Pacific  (  )eeaii.  which  the  Spani.-n'ds 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  their  own  especial  pi-eserve.  The  remoteness 
of  the  towns  along  its  coasts  no  longer  saved  them.  All  the  way 
from  the  shores  of  Chili  to  those  of  Mexico,  with  a  ,-iiigle  ship  of 
twentv  guns,  he  maile  his  way,  stopping  an<l  plundering  whei-e  I'ich 
treasure  was  to  he  t'ound,  until  it  was  nnsai'c  to  carry  any  more.  The 
sjioil  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars  ;  hut  it  is  pleasant  to  he 
ahle  to  add,  in  s|)eaking  of  that  ruthless  age,  that  there  was  no  wanton 
destruction  of  life  or  of  projierty.       fhe   proceedings  were  characterized 
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Fiii.  lis.  — Sir  F.  Drake.     (Frcini  Hullaiid's  "  H(r...ilnf;.v.'") 


l)v  :i  liiiinanity  in  strong  contrast  to  those  of  Spaninrds  and  Frcnclimcii 
in  tliat  day.  After  thus  hjading  liis  slii|),  Drake  saih'il  nortliward 
aloncr  the  coast  of  California.  It  is  not  cjuite  clear  how  far  he  went. 
He  describes  a  bay  which  was  probably  that  of  San  Francisco.  Some 
think  that  he  saw  the  coast  of  Oregon  or  even  perhaps  that  of  British 
Columbia,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  p{>rha]is  wortli  iioting  that  lie 
applied    to    all    that    country    the    somewhat     prophetic    name,    "  \ew 


2;i8  rill-:  i-oiwDiya  of  viikiixia. 

Alliiiiii."  'I"hi~  \v;i-  tlu'  lir.-'l  (if  the  viivagos  wliicli  iiiiiicil  at  llir  (li>- 
covcrv  (if  a  imrtlicast  jiassajjc  from  the  Paeific  inln  llic  Atlantic,  a  i\\u>\ 
whicli  wa-  k(|it  n|i  willidiil  success  until  the  )ir(ilil(iu  was  solved  in 
l.S,'j4  l)y  Sir  Kohert  Mc('hire.  After  a  wliile,  |)rake  made  ii])  liis  mind 
that  it  was  l)etter  to  carry  his  treasures  to  Kuirland  tiian  tu  contiiuie 
that  searcli,  so  lie  crossed  the  I'acilic  and  went  honic  iiv  wav  of  llic 
('a|ie  of  (1(1(1(1  Hope.  This  was  the  second  circuninaviji'ation  of  the 
earth.  'I'he  third  came  eij^ht  years  later,  when  I>rake's  ex])]oits  were 
repeated  liy  his  ajit  ]iupil,  Thomas  Cavendish. 

A  second  staLje  in  llic  inarilimc  operations  of  ]'>ni;laiid  was  marked 
hy  attempts  to  found  a  I'rotestaut  colony  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  .America.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  an  idea  had  heeu 
entertivined  hy  Coligny.  From  him  it  passed  on  Id  the  Iwn  lirave 
Devonshire  knights,  Sir  llumpluvy  (xilhert  and  Sir  W'altei-  Raleigh, 
who  were  half-brothers,  children  of  the  same  mother.  Raleigh  in  his 
youth  liad  served  in  France  nuder  Coligny.  Among  the  few  French- 
men in  Florida  who  escaped  iVom  the  murdering  Meiieiide/  was  the 
artist  Le  Moine,  who  made  his  way  to  Kngland,  and  there  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  these  e.K<!ellent  knights,  (iilhert  obtained  from  tiueen 
Elizabeth  a  patent  giving  him  authority  to  colonize  as  much  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  as  he  could  occupy  williout  coming  into 
collision  with  other  Christian  jxiwers.  (iilbcrt  and  Jvaleigli  made  a  pre- 
liminary voyage,  which  accomplished  but  little.  1'lien  ( i ill lert  started 
alone;  but  some  of  his  ships  «ere  wrecked  nlV  the  coast  of  New  lnuiid- 
laud,  and  his  own  shi]),  seeking  home  again,  perished  in  a  storm  near 
the  Azores.  This  was  in  1")S:5,  and  the  next  year  his  patent  M'as 
renewed  in  the  name  of  iiis  half-brother  Raleigh.  In  that  year, 
Raleigh  fitted  \\\^  an  expeditimi  at  his  own  ex|)ense  and  sent  it,  under 
Captains  Philip  Amidas  and  .Arthur  Barlow,  to  find  a  suitable  |)lace  for 
settlement.  They  ex]ilored  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  lauded  on 
Roanoke  Island.  A\'li(u  tiiey  reached  home  with  faxdiable  accounts  of 
the  country  they  had  visited,  it  was  felt  that  some  English  name  was 
desirable  under  which  to  refer  to  it,  and  the  queen  .suggested  that  it 
should  be  called  after  herself,  Virginia.  Thenceforth  for  many  years 
this  name  was  used  for  the  entire  coast  from  the  Savannah  River  iiortli- 
ward  to  Xova  Scotia.  AA'e  find,  for  exam])le,  such  expressions  as 
"Manhattan  Island  in  A'iigiuia  "  not  at  all  uncommon. 

lu  the  spring  of  1585,  Raleigh's  first  colonists  were  sent  out  to 
Roanoke  Island  under  command  of  Ralph  Lane.  This  party  suc- 
cumbed to  the  usual  enemies,  famine  and  the  Indians;  and  the  wretched 
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remnant  were  onlv  t(>(i.<;:la(l  to  he  taken  hack  to  England  in  the  sliipsof 
Sir  Franci.-  Drake,  who  was  returiiint;  from  a  successful  raid  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  second  colonizing  jjarty  was  sent  by  Raleigh  in  I  OST, 
about  150  people  commanded  by  Jolm  White.     Roanoke  Island  again 


was  tile  seat  of  tiiis  little  colony,  and  there  on  Angnst  IS  was  l)orn 
N'irginia  J^are,  the  first  child  of  lMigli>li  parent-  born  on  the  soil  ot'  the 
United  States.  Governor  \\  liilc  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  England 
for  reinforcements,  and  it  \\a-  not  until    löül  that  he  was  aljle  to  come 
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liMok  ti>  his  tVicmls  in  the  w  ildt  riicss.  W'licii  \\v  arrived  on  luiaiioko 
Island,  tlifv  liad  all  disappeared,  and  what  became  of  them  was  never 
kiiiiwn.  l''r<iiii  time  to  time,  iiavifjjitnrs  were  instructed  to  call  aii<l 
make  explnratinn  of  the  cunntry  ;  hut  no  trace  of  the  ndssin>::  party  was 
ever  fouud.      .Some  years  afterward,  the  settlers  at  Jamestown  were  told 


Fi«.  IJO.— Villajrc-  (if  Sccotun.     (Kroni  Powell's  "Annual  Reports,  II.  S.  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,"  vol.  i.) 


1)\-  Indians  that  White's  edhinist-,  nn.ihle  ti>  siipprnt  tli<inselves,  had 
minified  on  friendly  terms  with  tiie  natives  of  the  Carolina  coast,  and 
tliat  after  some  time,  on  a  sii:-|)i(i f  witchcraft,  nearly  all  were  put  to 
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death.      In  ihi.-.  -lory,  tlieri'  is    uothiuj;-  imprububle ;  at  all  fvuiits,  it  i.s 
the  only  iufbrmation  we  have. 

The  cause  of  White's  long  detciiticin  in  England  was  the  e.xeitement 
ransed  by  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
.ships  for  erossing  the  Atlantie,  because  every  craft  avaihil)le  for  such  a 
purpose  was  pressed  intci  the  national  service.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  either  men  or  money.  The  very  existence  of 
England  as  an  independent  nation  was  at  stake,  and  it  was  not  a  time 
when  the  fate  of  a   liandfnl  of  ])eo])le   in   America  could   claim   much 


Fig.  121. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     iFrom  an  eiigraviiif;  by  Houlir.ikeii.  after  a  ]iaiiitiiij;  in  the 
possession  uf  Peter  Burrel.  Esq.     Collection  of  Hamilton  L.  Cai'son,  Esi).,  Tliilailelphia.) 

attention.  The  year  1ÖS7  witnessed  one  of  I)r:d<e's  most  daring 
exploits,  when  he  .sailed  into  the  very  harbor  of  proud  Cadiz,  and,  in 
full  sight  of  the  enemy,  l)iirned  10(1  shi])s  designed  to  form  |)art  of  the 
Invinciiile  .Vrmtida.  Ilii^  trciiirndinis  blow  delaved  the  eiitcrpi-ise  fur 
one  ye:ir.  This  is  not  the  ])iaee  to  repeat  tlie  well-known  story  of  that 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  For  tlie  men  of  our  r.ice, 
it  was  no  doubt  the  most  glorious  victory  of  Miodern  times.  It  was  a  vic- 
tory over  the  powers  of  darkness,  if  ever  sucii  powers  existed  upon  tliis 
earth.  For  Americans,  its  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
Vol.  XXI.— 1Ü 
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iiNcrllirdU'  dl'  tlic  S|iani^li  n:i\al  |>ii\vcr  was  ahsdliitrlv  nooossarv  lidnrc 
Eugli.sh  colonies  (•(HI III  I ir  planted  in  Aniciica.  Hut  Inr  llic  dd'cat  ol'tlic 
Armada,  the  colniiics  of  .laincstown  and  Plyinoutli  riiiulit  iiavc  liccii 
oxtiiijijiiislicd  ill  blond,  like  the  coldiiy  nt'  I  luüuciidts  in  j^'ldrida.  W'lien 
Kiiglaiid  reached  (Jilt  lier  arm  tn  tlie  Ainerieaii  coast,  it  was  necessai'v 
that  .she  should  coiiiiiiaiid  the  oeeaii-aijpi'oaehes  thereto.  The  siininier 
of  loss  marks  the  ddwiif'all  of  Spain  as  a  great  maritime  power  and  the 
rise  of  the  Knglish  and  I)uteli  navies  into  the  foremost  place;  and  the 
defeal  dt'  the  Armada  may  properly  lie  regarded  as  tiie  iiiaiigiii-al  event 
ill  the  iiisldr\-  dl'  the  I'nited  States. 

In  similar  wise,  it  is  proper  tu  regard  Sir  Walter  lialeigii  (Fig.  121),  as 
the  first  I'duiider  nl'diir  nnlidii.  Allhdiigh  that  great  man  never  set  foot 
upon  diir  shdi'es,  althmigh  his  utmost  efforts  did  imt  succeed  in  planting 
a  sell'-su|)|)drtiiig  cdldiiy  here,  it  was  nevertheless  he  that  hcgaii  the  series 
of  operations  that  le(l  directly  to  the  fonnding  of  the  colonv  at  James- 
town. r>v  lös!),  he  liegan  to  feci  that  soincthilig  iiKire  than  hi-  dWii 
unaided  clforts  would  lie  uccessarw  lie  had  spent  a  sum  answering  to 
more  than  a  inillidii  ddllars  out  df  hi>  private  purse,  and  vet  had 
dlitaiiied  diih'  the  surrv  results  which  we  have  iiientioiiecl.  It  was  very 
eostlv  work  to  fit  up  expeditidiis  f'dr  cnissing  the  Atlantic  and  found- 
ing states.  Raleigh's  next  thdught  was  to  enlist  the  ((ueeii  in  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  lOlizabeth  had  too  many  other  uses  for  her  money,  and,  while 
she  felt  an  imdouliled  interest  in  the  iindcrtakiug,  Iht  mind  wa-  -o  far 
]>rcoeen]iied  that  death  overtdok  her  lielorc  she  had  done  aii\"lliing. 
Kaleigh,  hdwcver,  did  imt  put  his  sdle  reliance  iipdii  roval  aid.  He 
addpted  a  wiser  method  when  he  assigned  all  his  right.-  of  trading  in 
^'i|■ginia  to  a  joint  stock  com]iaii\' ;  and  in  1  (i('2,  alier  James  I.  had 
consigned  him  to  the  Tower  on  a  fldse  charge  of  treasdii,  he  still  busied 
himself  in  (irganizing  a  new  ex]ie(litidn.  This  expedition,  commanded 
by  Bartholdiiiew  (iosnold,  visited  the  southern  coast  of  what  we  call 
New  England,  but  which  then  was  nsnally  known  as  North  V^irginia. 
It  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  voyage  of  ISfartin  Pring.  Th(>se 
voyages  added  to  the  map  the  names  f'ajie  Cod,  Kli/aiieth  Islands,  and 
jMartha'-  N'iueyard,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  corniptidU  of  Martin's 
Vinevard.  In  1  lido,  llie  <auie  coast  was  visited  by  (  ieorge  Weymouth, 
who  carried  hdiiie  with  him  several  Indians  and  aniused  popular 
interest    in   these  strange   regions. 

The  iiiimeiliali' re-iill  df  these  voyages  was  the  drgauizatioii  of  a  great 
joint  ,-tdck  ciimpaiiy  in  twd  liranches,  one  of  which  had  its  liead(piarters 
at  London,  the  other  ;it  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  the  (;oniity  which  was 
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the  home  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigli  and  liad  Iwen  especially  forward  in 
maritime  enterprise.  In  course  of  time,  these  two  branches  came  to  be 
known  respectively  as  the  London  Company  and  the  Plymoiitli  Com- 
pany, and  after  a  while  they  were  dissociated  from  one  another.  The 
king  now  proceeded  to  map  things  out  with  characteristic  elaborateness. 
Like  a  true  Stuart,  he  never  took  the  shortest  road  if  there  were  any 
circuitous  bypaths  that  he   might   pursue.      He  began  by  defining  tlie 


Fig.  122.— Queen  Elizabeth. 

limits  of  Virginia  as  extending  from  tiic  thirty-i'ourtli  ]>arallrl  to  tiie 
fortv-fifth.  He  was  at  peace  witii  both  France  and  Spain,  ami  was 
unwilling  to  offend  either  ;  and  tlie  limits  here  designated  enableil  iiim 
to  keep  clear  of  the  French  in  Canada  and  likewise  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida.  AVe  may  observe  here,  however,  that  Spain  still  laid  claim  to 
the  entire  coast  on  the  strength  of  Borgia's  bulls,  and  waiclir.l  tlu» 
]irogress  of  the  Engli.sh  enterprise  with  feelings  of  l)itter  jealousy  and 
chagrin.     We  can  read  the  history  of  the  aftair  from  mouth  to  month  in 
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the  letters  that  were  sent  l>y  the  S|i;uii-li  MiiilKissadur  in  Lundoii  to  liis 
master,  I'lnliji  111.,  in  «liicli  mir  10iii;lisli  forefathers  :iiiil  ilnir  (loiiijrs 
are  often  eiiaraeterizeil  in  langna<;(,'  more  ioreihle  than  ])leasant. 

The  unknown  country  stretching  inland  from  these  eleven  degrees 
of  coa.st-line  was  divided  into  three  great  belts  or  zones.  The  first  of 
these  extended  from  the  tiiirty-fourth  parallel  t^  the  thirty-eighth — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  month  of  Cape  Fear  liiver  t<i  .Vssateague  l>ay  on  the 
eastern  |)('ninsiila  of  Virginia  ;  the  second  extended  from  the  thirty- 
eigiilh  )iai-alli-l  to  the  foi-ty-tirst — liial  is  to  say,  from  Assateague  Bay 
about  to  the  nioutii  of  Long  Island  Sdimil  :  tiie  third  extended  from  the 
forty-first  parallel  to  the  forty-lifth — that  is,  from  the  water  last  men- 
tioned to  the  Bav  of  i""undy.  In  the  fh'st  or  sontliernmost  of  these 
tlu'ee  zones,  the  Lniidim  ('nmpaiiv  was  e\peete(l  to  loiiiid  a  enloiiv.  In 
the  northernmost  zone,  the  I'iymonth  {_'om|)any  was  expected  lo  do 
likewise.  As  for  the  internuMliate  belt,  it  was  open  to  lioth  companies, 
with  the  proviso  that  neither  should  make  a  settlement  within  a  liiiiidred 
miles  of  any  settlemc'Ut  alrea<ly  begun  liy  the  ntliei-.  l'"or  piaetieal  pur- 
j)os<>s,  this  arrangement  was  likely  to  give  the  middle  zone  to  whicliever 
eompanv  shoidd  be  first  in  the  Held  there  :  and  its  ])ur])ose  would  seem 
to   have   l)een   to   arouse  a   s|)ii-it   of  emulation    in    the   tuo. 

For  the  govermneut  of  this  vast  territory,  there  was  to  be  a  council 
appointed  by  the  crow  n  and  fitting  in  London.  Subject  to  the  general 
snj)ervision  of  this  ((iiineil  in  London,  there  was  to  be  in  each  colony  a 
locill  council  of  thirteen  persons,  oue  of  wlmiu  was  to  bi'  jire^ident  with 
a  casting  vote.  This  Colonial  ('ouucil  was  to  choo>e  its  |)resident 
annually,  while  retaining  the  right  t()  depose  him  if  necessary.  Tiu! 
usual  attributes  of  sovereigntv  rccpiired  bv  the  cii-eumstauces  were 
bestowed  u])on  the  local  Colonial  ('ouucil.  It  could  puui-h  crimes, 
impose  a  tariff  n|)on  imported  goo(l>,  and  coin  money  for  circtdalion  in 
the  colony  only — a  kind  of  currencv  witli  wliich  .Americans  of  divers 
generations  .seem  to  have  been  verv  much  iu  love,  iuasunich  as  from 
time  to  time  we  have  seen  |)olitical  parties  cite  it  as  the  crowning  merit 
of  a  <-urrcncy  that  nobody  can  take  it  out  of  the  country,  w  liich  is  very 
much  like  praising  spring-water  by  saying  that  it  refuses  to  How. 

Both  branches  of  llie  joiut  stoel<  company  hail  tlieir  expeditions  in 
readiness  at  nearlv  the  same  time.  That  which  was  intended  for  North 
\'irginia  arrived  in  the  smnmcr  of  1(>()7  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
Hivcr.  Tliev  were  eouimaiided  by  (leorge  Popliam,  a  nephew  ol  tl:c 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  Tiny  built  a  few  huts  there,  where  they 
passed   a   plea.<ant   autumn   vaiulv   liunting   for  gold,  and   a    miserable 
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winter  in  the  course  of  \\lii<li  half  the  number  perished.  Then  tiiey 
returned  to  England  with  tlu^  news  that  the  elimate  of. -Xurth  Virjrinia 
was  ton  severe  for  human   inhahitants. 

The    little  fleet  which    sailf<l  for  the   southern    zone  was   cominaiidid 
1)V  one  of  Raleijili's  sturdiest  sailors,  ( 'liri-ti'|ih(T  Newport,  whose  name 


?,ta>,r,^^,tnt  dfpixii,     '■*'*~/^>''-  J'Kjil  Jiri'nr  u-r.-^n-^ 


Fig.  123.— James  I. 


ha.s  been  left  upon  the  little  promontory  that  appears  on  old  maps  as 
Newport  Xess,  but  has  since  been  corrupted  into  Newport  News.  The 
names  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Colonial  Council  were  not 
revealed  in  advance,  but  were  carried  in  a  box  which  \\as  not  to  be 
opened    until   the   end   of  the  voyage.      Meanwhile   all    were    under  the 
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cdinniaiiil  of  Captain  NewjHirt.  Tlip  sliips  took  a  nnitc  wliii-li  at  tlie 
liivst'iil  (lav  si't'iiis  sdnu'wliat  straiip',  and  was,  \\u  ddiilil,  iniicaxmalily 
lung.  Tlii'S-  followed  tlu>  example  of  Cohnnhiis  in  runnini;  Hist  to  the 
Canary  Islands  and  then  steering  dne  west.  In  this  way,  they  wei'e 
brought  to  the  island  of  Dominica  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  look  in 
fresh  provisions.  Some  trouhje  had  arisen  between  two  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  Edward  Wingtield  and  .lohn  Smith  (I'l.ATi;  XIII.).  The  latter 
personage  was  a  native  of  Lini'oliisiiii'c,  a  haiidsome  voung  man  of  t  went  y- 
six,  who  had  already  roamed  over  the  greater  part  of  lüirope  as  lai'asthe 
wild  reii'ions  beyond  the  Crimea,  meetinir  with  many  remarkable  adv<Mit- 
ure.s.  He  had  served  in  P'rancr  under  the  great  Ileiiiy,  and  aftciward 
in  Austria,  where  he  had  been  made  a  captain  of  dragoons  ;  he  had 
been  taken  ]>risoiier  by  the  Turks  and  sold  into  unendurable  slavery, 
from  which  he  escaped  only  by  killing  his  master.  He  had,  moreover, 
seen  some  naval  service  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  now  the  thirst 
for  wild  adventure  was  bringing  him  to  the  .New  Wdrlil.  .\t  Dominiia, 
Wingtield  professed  to  have  detected  him  in  ])lotting  a  mutiny,  and  he 
was  therefore  put  in   irons  iiir  the  rest  of  the   voyage. 

It  was  only  after  heavy  stress  of  weather,  such  as  is  often  Ibinid 
along  our  southern  coasts,  that  the  voyagers  were  chcert'd  by  the  sight 
of  the  jiromontorv  which  they  calle(l  Point  Condbrt.  They  had  scarcely 
set  foot  upon  shore  when  they  were  welc(im<'d  with  a  slio\\cr  of  Indian 
arrows,  which  inflicted  several  ugly  woniids.  When  the  box  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  council  consisted  of  only  six  miMnbers, 
of  whom  the  president  was  to  have  a  double  vote.  W  inglield  and 
Smith  were  both  among  the  mendiers  of  the  council,  which  forthwith 
chose  Wingtield  for  ])resident,  while  Smith  was  not  yet  sworn  into 
ollice,  although  he  was  freed  from  im|irisonmcnt.  The  first  use  which 
he  mailc  of  his  liberty  was  to  acemnpany  ('aptain  Newport  on  a  Noyage 
of  exploration  U])  the  James  Kiver.  Dining  their  alxsenee,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  occupied  themselves  in  building  a  fort  at  the  place, 
which  they  called  Jamestown.  Smith  and  Newport  went  as  far  as  the 
fidls  of  the  James  River,  where  they  reached  one  of  the  principal  \  il- 
lages  of  a  tribe  known  as  Powhatans,  or  "men  by  the  liilling  waters." 
This  tribe  was  member  of  a  confederacy  which  included  the  greater 
number  of  the  Algonquins  in  tide-water  Virginia.  The  head  war-chief 
of  the  Powhatan  tribe  was  called  par  excellence  The  Powhatan,  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  sovereign  of  the  Ineas  was  called  The  Inea. 
This  Powhatan  was  military  commander  ol'  the  whole  confederacy,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  brother  ()]Mkankano,  who  by  and  by  succeeded 
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(\rhefe  are  the  LWCJ  that ßit.w  thy  JuZCe.  but  thofe- 

<^T7iatJlvew   tJiy    Grace  und  (Jlof'V  brii^hter   btx 

<  I  hy  Faire'l)ifcouf.ries  and  To  wie  -  Overthrowes 

Oj^  Salvages.  mu^Jv    CivMi-zd  by     thee 

Jieft ßtew  thy  Spirit:and  to  it    Glory    <VUyn\ 

So.  thou  art  Urape  wuhout.  but  ^olde  Wühin 

<^f/o.  in  ßra/s&'too/h/i  smithj  ^4ct^r  to   heare  ) 

I ßiC  thy  FcUne.to  tntikf'  Braj'se  st^fie  out  wearer. 

C77iinf  as  thou  art  'Uirtites. 


Captayne   lohn  Smith      A  contemporary  portrait. 
Fruin  Siiiitli's  Works,  edited  by  Arber. 
Bistonj  of  All  Xalions,  Vol.  XXI..  pnge  tU!. 
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him  in  that  office,  was  at  tliat  lime  head  wur-cliicf  of  tlie  Paimiiikcys, 
anotluT  tribe  of"  the  eoiifederacy.  Another  h'adinjr  viiiajre  of  tiie  Pow- 
hatan tril)r,  situateil  on  th<'  norlh  siilc  of  Yori<  Iiiver,  was  i<nown  as 
Werowoconioc'o,  or  '•  phice  of  tlic  ^^nat  cliicf."  Wrvr  Tlie  Powhatan 
usually  had  his  residence. 

After  his  return  from  tliis  journey,  Smith  dcmandi'd  a  ti'iai  hy  jury 
on  the  charges  brought  against  liim  In'  Wingtield.  He  was  speedily 
acc[uitted  and  sworn  into  olfiee  as  a  member  of  tlie  eouneil.  A  little 
later   in  the  season,  the  council   deposed  W'ingfield   and   chose  for   his 


h  II..  r.'l. — Mintli  s  mail  nI    \  iP4inui.     i  Fn.iu  sinitli>  works  cclitfil  by  Arber.) 


äuecessor  a  man  of  the  sort  whom  it  is  customary  tt)  call  a  doubtfid 
character,  bv  which  it  is  usually  meant  that  his  character  is  not  at  all 
doubtfid.  His  reputation  in  I^ondon  had  been  bad  ;  and  he  had  found 
it  necessary,  from  considerations  of'  jicrsonal  convenience,  to  travel 
hither  and  thither  under  dilferent  names.  He  was  now  called  John 
Ratcliffe,  but  the  particular  alias  to  which  he  was  best  entitled  seems  to 
have  been  Sickelmore.  Since  Wingtield  was  no  longer  president,  Smitji 
sued  him  for  damages  ftir  having  iironght  false  accusations  against  him, 
and  poor  Wingfield  was  muli'ted  in  a  heavy  sum.      We  need  not  wonder 
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Tin:  lousnixa  or  i7/.v,7.\7.i. 


that  the  atmosphere  was  (|iuvrrc'ls<)nic,  for  tlic  iiieii  were  half  starved,  ami 
in  the  eourse  of  that  season  more  than  half  their  ninnher  perished.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  tiie  eoni])anv  eiiii>i>led  jinrlK-  of  Li'entleiniri  uiuised  to 
manual  lalmi',  and  ]iarllv  nl'  vatialinnd-  nnwillinLi  1"  wni-k.  It  is  to  he 
further  observed  that  they  had  been  iustrneted  by  the  Jiondoli  ('oni])any 
111'  N'irtrinia  to  throw  into  a  eoininnn  pool  all  the  fruits  of"  their  labor; 
and  since  the  idh'i's  were  thus   to    liu'e  ecpialU    well   willi  llie  industrious, 


^~"     POW^HATAJN^ 

f^/</  Msjtote  il^/imi  u>A(7!  O/pt:  Smith 
-li-as  ite/iuercd  to  Mii  jirjßncr 


Flfi.  l-^3.— The  I'liwhatan's  ni;;waiii.     i  l-'min  Siiiilli's  iiwii  sketch.) 

it  is  not  strange  that  very  little  eurn  was  raised.  There  were,  of  course, 
no  domestic  animals,  and  a  rcüular  diet  of  meat  •■ind  milk  was  out  of  the 
(piestion.  But  what  iloes  snr])rise  one  is  that,  in  a  cduntry  abouiKhng 
in  the  finest  of  game  and  with  wati'rs  literally  ei-owded  with  wliolesome 
and  delicious  fish,  there  should  have  been  so  much  distress  from  hunger. 
As  it  was,  the  ouly  resource  of  these  first  cokjuists,  after  tiieir  shij)s' 
rations  had  become  exhausted,  was  to  apply  for  corn  to  the  neighboring 
ln(lian>,  wlm  showed  more  fiirethdught  than  their  |iah'l'aced  visitors. 
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It  was  on  a  (juest  of  this  sort  tliat  tljc  enterprising  Smith  set  out  in 
December  on  a  journey  up  the  Chiekahoniiny  Hiver.  Many  miles  alxiNe 
Jamestown,  there  is  a  region  famous  in  tiiese  latter  days  for  tin'  terriijle 
fighting  whieh  it  lias  witnessed;  i(  i-  icnuwn  as  White  Oak  Swamj). 
But  the  first  tiglit  there  of  wliieh  wr  \r.\\r  any  record  was  a  fight 
between  Smith  and  the  red  men,  nut  fai-  fi<iin  Christmas-time  of  the 
vear  KidJ.  His  party  was  atta<'ke(i  l)y  an  overwliehning  force  of 
Pamunkeys,  under  their  eliief,  ( )pt'kankauo,  and  all  were  killed  except 
Smith,  who  was  taken  j)risoner.  liefore  iiis  capture,  Smith  had  killed 
two  Indians  with  his  pistol.  For  several  days,  he  was  led  alxmt  the 
countrv,  to  one  Indian  village  after  another;  and  at  each  one,  the 
Indian  chief  seems  to  have  asked  (juestions  about  him.  At  length  he 
was  brought  to  Wcrowocomoco  and  into  the  presence  of  the  ruling 
Powhattm,  an  old  man  dressed  in  a  royal  robe  of  raccoon-skins  having 
all  the  tails  on,  serving  as  decorative  tassels.  It  was  a  typieal  long 
house,  capable  of  aeeonimodating  some  sixty  or  eighty  jx^rsons,  and 
Smith  found  it  full  of  seowling  warriors  and  squaws,  with  their  bare 
shoulders  stainiM:!  red  with  jiiiee  of  jmeeoon,  and  necklaces  of  white 
wam])nm  about  their  necks. 

Our  authority  for  what  follows  is  Captain  Smith's  own  narrati\e,  in 
his  "(xeneral  Hi.storv  of  Virginia,"  jHiblisheil  in  1()"24.  After  he  had 
l)een  led  before  the  chief,  tliei'e  was  some  animat<Ml  talk  among  the 
warriors  present,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  discussion.  Presently  a 
block  of  stone  was  brought  and  laid  before  the  rude  liench  whieh  con- 
stituted The  Powhatan's  throne.  Smitli  was  then  laid  down,  with  his 
head  upon  this  block,  while  two  or  three  Indians  with  clubs  (meaning, 
undoubtedly,  tomahawks)  awaited  the  signal  for  crushing  his  head  {Fig. 
12<3).  At  that  moment,  a  littl(>  girl  aged  thirteen  called  out  several  times 
to  the  chief,  and  presently  eame  rushing  np  to  Smith  and  bent  lovingl_v 
over  him,  while  she  threw  her  arms  alxait  his  neck.  Then  the  exccu- 
tit)ners  were  called  away,  and  Smith  was  released  from  his  uncomfortable 
position.  After  this,  he  was  treated  with  politeness  and  fared  like  his 
captors.  The  next  day,  while  he  was  sitting  on  one  side  of  a  large 
hanging  robe  which  served  as  a  )iorti(n'e,  he  saw  the  great  chief  with 
half  a  dozen  warriors,  with  their  faces  hideously  jiainted,  file  past  him. 
Outside  the  wigwam,  they  danced  about  a  big  fire,  screeching  and  howl- 
ing like  devils  afflicted  with  acute  mania,  for  the  space  of  an  lionr  or 
two.  Presently  The  Powhatan  returned  to  the  wigwam,  with  his  face 
washed  clean  of  its  paint,  and  informed  the  white  man  that  it  was  all. 
right  now,  and  hereafter  he  should  esteem  him  as  his  own  son.     He  lluii 
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Fis.  12(i.— Pocahdiitas  savins;  the  life  of  ('aplain  .Ii>hii  Sinilli. 

suggested  that  on  returiiin«:  to  .Tanicstown  tlic  >ti'aiiL;cr  >liiiiilil  .-•(■uil  liiiu 
sonic  Engli:<li  .•^words  ami  a  <i;rin<lst(iiU',  in  return  lor  \\lii<li  he  would 
give  liini  pleutv  of  ground  whereon  to  build  wigwams  for  the  pale- 
faces. "  But  how  did  it  hapjien,"  added  the  wily  old  barbarian,  "  that 
these  palefaces  had  eneani])ed  \i]»fu  his  territory?"  The  question 
was   put    to   an    iuterjjreter,    and    the    prudent    Smith    rejilied    tliat    hi- 
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good  white  men  had  been  chased  in  their  great  canoes  ])y  a  j)arty  of 
evil-minded  Spanianls,  so  that  they  iiad  t'clt  it  necessary  to  talci-  refuge 
ashore.  Smith  did  not  thiulv  it  a  suitable  moment  for  diminishing 
his  welcome  by  letting  it  l)e  l-;nii\vn  tiiat  these  good  white  men  had 
come  to  stay. 

Such  is  the  captain's  plain,  straightforward  narrative,  the  trutli  of 
which  is  stamped  upon  every  one  of  its  details.  He  was  describing 
that  which  he  could  not  be  expected  to  understand,  and  which  no  white 
man  upon  such  a  short  acquaintance  with  Indians  could  possibly  have 
invented.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  scene  is  perfectly  transparent  to 
a  modern  scholar.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Indians  to  treat  tiieir 
prisoners  with  extreme  politeness,  even  when  they  intend  to  slay  them. 
Smith  was  treated  politely.  Ou  his  arrival  at  the  long  wigwam,  the 
Indians  discussed  what  should  be  done  with  him.  He  had  killed  two  of 
their  warriors,  and  thus  incurred  a  blood-del)t.  According  to  Indian 
notions,  all  such  debts  must  be  satisfied  either  by  the  prisoner's  death 
or  by  his  adoj)tion.  When  it  was  decided  to  jiut  the  prisoner  to  death, 
but  without  torture,  The  Powhatan's  young  daughter,  Pocahontas,  laid 
claim  to  him,  according  to  a  common  custom  ;  and  as  her  father  seems 
to  have  hesitated,  she  proceeded  to  lay  Imld  upon  the  handsome  English- 
man and  insist  upon  her  rights,  which  were  duly  conceded.  As  I  have 
said  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  such  claims  of  the  individual  were 
almost  invariably  respected  by  the  tribe.  But  this  adoption  of  a  pale- 
face was  a  somewhat  extreme  measure,  and  uuck'r  all  the  circumstances 
it  seemed  best  to  have  a  medicine-<lance  in  order  to  propitiate  the  tutelar 
powers.  Then  The  Powhatan,  as  was  natural,  greeted  Smith  as  his  son, 
which  of  course  the  Englishman  understood  merely  as  a  polite  form  of 
speech.  Then  was  suggested  an  exchange  of  gifts,  involving  an  arrange- 
ment by  \\  hicli  the  strangers  should  receive  their  land  from  the  Powhatan 
tribe. 

Such  was  the  tiir-famed  rescue  of  .John  Smith  by  Pcjcahontas,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  and  most  romantic  incidents  in  early  American  history. 
English  writers,  as  was  natural,  could  sec  only  the  romantic  side  of  it; 
but  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  it  was  simply  a  commonplace,  every- 
day matter  of  business.  Of  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  story.  I  will  not  waste  space  in  this  brief  narrative 
with  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Those  who  are  interested  in  it  will 
find  it  elaborately  treated  in  my  "  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors," 
where  I  believe  that  Smith's  veracity  is  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  further  cavil.     Xot  only  is   his   narrativi'  eonvincini;-   in   itself,  but 
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Fig.  127. — A  IVmhatiui  mantle.     (From  I'lnvell's  ".\iimial  Krports,  \'.  S.  Huicau  of 

Ktlilujl();;y,"  vol.  X.) 

iincon.soioixsly  it  siijiplics  :iii  cxpluiiatinn  for  .siicccedinj;  events,  witlunit 
which  they  would  hccdinc  uninteliiirihlc.  There  can  be  no  donhl  lliat 
Smith  and  his  handful  of  white  men  were  at  this  time  adopted  either 
into  the  I'owhatan  trihe,  or  at  h'ast  into  the  coufederacy  of  whicji  it  was 
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the  head.  On  scvural  occasions,  tlicy  were  addressed  hy  the  Indians  as 
Powhatans,  or  cliil<h\n  of  The  Powhatan  ;  ami  fnun  January,  1(508, 
the  time  of  the  rescue,  down  to  Smith's  final  <l('[)arture  for  E^iiükuid  in 
the  autumn  of  1609,  the  Indians  with  considerable  regularity  sent  to 
Jamestown  supplies  of  provisions,  which  were  often  conducted  l)v  the 
little  Pocahontas.  There  can,  I  think,  he  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  adoption.  Without  it,  the  facts  just  mentioned  would  be  unintelli- 
o-il)le.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  in  the  face  of  such 
a  novel  experience  as  the  adoption  of  white  men,  to  find  the  Indian 
policy  somewhat  dubious  and  wavering ;  we  shall  jiresently  oljserve  an 
instance  of  this  uncertainty. 

One  of  the  principal  events  in  the  sunmier  of  1608  Mas  Smith's 
voyage  of  exploration  up  Chesapeake  Bay  and  into  the  great  rivers  by 
the  confluence  of  which  that  noble  sheet  of  water  is  formed.  Upon  his 
return  from  this  voyage,  Smith  was  chosen  president  of  the  colony  in 
the  place  of  Sickelmore,  the  man  of  aliases,  who  had  been  deposed  for 
misconduct.  From  time  to  time,  the  worthy  Newport  returned  from 
England,  bringing  with  him  fresh  supplies  of  colonists,  and  on  at  least 
one  occasion  a  remonstrance  from  the  Virginia  Company,  which  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  things  were  making.  This  joint  stock 
companv  was  not  finding  in  Virginia  the  mine  of  wealth  which  it 
expected.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  settlers  came  upon  a  streak  of 
glistening  yellow  soil,  and  forthwith  a  feverish  activity  supervened  upon 
the  ordinary  torpor  of  the  colony.  One  of  the  ships  was  loaded  with 
the  vellow  stuff;  but  when  it  arrived  in  London,  it  did  not  take  long  to 
show  that  other  things  might  glisten  beside  gold-dust.  There  was  one 
vegetable  jiroduct  of  the  Virginia  soil  wiiicli  was  destined  soon  to  liring 
with  it  more  wealth  than  gold-mines,  but  the  importance  of  tobacco  as 
an  article  of  commerce  was  not  yet  foreseen.  On  one  of  Newport's 
visits  to  Virginia,  a  grotes(|ue  scene  was  enacted  at  Werowocomoco. 
King  James  I.  had  expressed  ln>  pleasure  at  making  an  allianci'  with  a 
mighty  emperor  who  ruled  over  counth-s-;  subject  kings,  for  such  were 
the  terms  in  which  the  European  mind  absurdly  conceived  the  circum- 
stances of  the  American  wilderness.  Of  course,  such  a  mighty  potentate 
could  not  but  he  gratified  by  a  present  of  ini])erini  reg;dia  sent  from  a 
brother  monarch,  and  it  might  be  wholesome  to  have  a  ceremony 
of  coronation  conducted  after  Christian  models.  The  old  Powhatan 
chieftain  submitted  to  the  ceremony  witii  great  reluctance  and  many 
hoarse  g-rnnts  :  but  he  was  irreatlv  deliiihted  to  iiut  on  a  flamino-  scarlet 
cloak  instead  of  his  manv-tailed  g-arment  of  raccoon-skins,  which   lie 
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begged  to  be  allowcil  to  send  dvcr  to  King  James  in  tiii<en  ol'  undying 
affection. 

I>nl  tliis  amiable  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  l)arl)arian  was 
disturbed  as  he  saw  shij)load  alter  sliipload  of  palefaces  arrive  in  Ibc 
land,  conducting  themselves  verv  iimeii  as  it'  they  meant  to  rcniaiM 
thei'e.  IJy  tiie  end  of  the  year  I  (IDS,  lie  had  ap|iarentlv  bei;un  to 
meditate  hostilities;  anil  tiie  first  symjitom  of  this  was  a  general 
refusal  on  the  jiart  of  the  Indians  to  e.\<'iiange  corn  for  the  white  men's 
tools  and  trinket-.  This  led  Smith  into  an  entei'prise  of  extraoi'dinary 
daring.  With  a  jjarty  of  about  forty  Kngiislnnen  in  two  small  ve.ssels, 
he  made  his  way  in  nndwinter  np  tiie  York  liiver  to  Werowocomoco, 
and  afterward  to  the  |ii-iiici|>al  village  of  the  J';iniiiid<(ys.  In  these 
visits,  Smith  showed  that  he  was  made  of  stiill'  (|iiitc  comiiai-able  to 
that  which  carrit'd  Cortes  throngh  every  dillieidty.  JJv  a  consunnnate 
nnxtnre  of  threat  with  persuasion,  dealing  w  ith  each  chieftain  in  exactly 
the  right  way,  always  knowing  just  what  chord  of  >u|iei>tilioii  or  greed 
to  touch,  Smith  completely  overawed  the  red  men  and  got  from  them  all 
the  corn  he  wanted,  with  a  royal  su|)plv  of  venison  to  i)oot.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  The  Powhatan  and  his  council,  repenting  of  their 
former  adoption  of  the  Englishmen,  lai<l  a  jilot  to  ^nrpri.~c  and  destrov 
them  in  their  quarters  by  the  river-bank.  This  jilot  was  opportunely 
revealed  to  them  by  Pocahontas.  At  Pamunkev,  the  andacit\'  of  the 
Knglish  captain  seemed  to  i-eaeh  its  height  when  he  seized  his  (piondam 
captor,  Opekankano,  liv  his  scalp-lock  .-ind  foi'ced  him  down  iijnui  his 
knees  before  the  assembled  frowning  wari'iors,  while  he  confronlt'd  him 
with  the  stei'u  alternatixe,  "Corn,  or  your  lil'e  !  "  On  this  occasion,  as 
alwavs,  our  eajitain  knew  hi-  man,  and  the  coi-n  was  forllicoming.  'I'he 
net  result  of  this  expedition  was  In  k<'ep  the  Indian- on  a  peaceful  foot- 
ing until  after  Smith's  departure  in  the  following  autumn. 

DiuMug  the  brief  period  of  Smith's  presidency,  such  <liscipline  was 
maintained  as  the  little  colony  had  not  before  .seen.  People  weie  kept 
at  wei'k,  houses  were  built,  broad  lields  of  corn  were  planted,  ;ind  a 
strong  fortress  was  begun  ;  while  jiigs  and  chickens  brought  from  iMig- 
land  seemed  to  ward  olf  any  further  risk  of  fannne.  While  these  things 
were  going  on,  the  \'irginia  Compain-  in  London  was  ref)rganizcd.  In 
May,  KiOi),  it  was  incor]K)rate(]  under  the  name  of  "The  Treasurer  and 
Com])aiiv  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  Citv  of  London  Ibi-  the 
fir>t  ( 'olony  in  Virginia."  An  attempt  was  made  to  define  Mimewliat 
more  .strictly  than  hitherto  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  this  eoni|)any. 
It  was  to  extend  200  miles  north  and  200  nulcs  south  from  Old  Point 
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Comfort,  thus  iiicludini;;  tlic  old  southern  zone,  with  ahout  lialf  of  the 
middle  zone.  The  reor<ranized  company  consisted  of  659  individual 
shareholders,  besides  50  shareiioldin«;  trade-j^Miilds.  This  company  con- 
stituted a  great  primary  assembly  which  was  to  meet  four  times  in  («ich 
year,  and  which  was  to  elect  an  executive  council  that  should  have 
supreme  power  of  legislation  for  Virginia,  besides  the  power  of  ap])oiiit- 
ing  all  colonial  officers.  Thus  there  was  created  in  London  a  great  self- 
governing  corporation,  which  might. — and  in  fact,  presently  did — 
become  a  formidable  agency  in  political  affairs.  This  corporation 
exercised  a  sovereignty  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
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in  so  far  that  it  could  not  only  enact  tariff  laws  and  collect  the  duties, 
but  could  also  employ  troops  and  «igage  in  war  whenever  necessary  for 
self-defence.  One  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  treasurer,  was 
virtually  president  over  Virginia.  The  person  chosen  for  this  responsi- 
ble office  was  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  merchant  of  London,  nam(>d 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  (Fig.  128).  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  was  patron 
of  maritime  enterprise  in  many  directions,  and  was  especially  interested 
in  Arctic  navigation.  His  name  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  modern 
map  in  Smith's  Sound,  the  famous  channel  which  leads  out  from  Baffin's 
Bav  directly  toward  the  Pole. 
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In  the  local  pivt'rnmcnt  of  ^'^irJIinia,  a  stroke  of  the  jicn  wroiifrht  a 
complete  revolution.  Perhaps  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say  that  cir- 
cumstanoes  had  already  wrought  the  revolution,  and  that  the  stroke  of 
the  pen  now  perpetuated  it.  Of  the  memhers  of  the  original  council, 
all  except  President  Smith  had  either  died  or  left  the  colony,  so  that  the 
rule  of  that  worthy  had  become  autocratic;  and  now  for  the  first  time, 
quarreling  and  misery  had  given  place  to  sober  work  and  a  jironiise  of 
prosjM-rity.  Henceforth  \'irginia  was  to  be  governed  by  an  officer  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  conipany  in  London,  but  should  have 
absolute  authority  over  the  settlers.  It  seemed,  moreover,  that  a  person 
of  high  rank  should  be  sent,  as  being  likely  to  receive  more  deference 
than  would  be  accorded  to  a  plain  gentleman  without  any  title.  The 
choice  fell  upon  an  admirable  person,  Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware, 
chief  of  a  family  distinguished  for  public  services,  and  himself  not  the 
least  distinguished.  In  addition  to  his  authority  as  a  peer  and  as  a 
man  of  recognized  personal  merit,  he  had  that  which  belonged  to  him  as 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  James  I.  To  strengthen  his  hand, 
two  sturdy  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy  Mere  associated  with 
him  ;  the  landsman  was  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  seaman  Sir  George 
Somers.  In  the  early  summer  of  IßO!»,  a  fleet  of  nine  ships,  carrying 
500  emigrants  and  commanded  by  the  worthy  Newport,  set  sail  for 
Virginia  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  little  squadron  was 
overtaken  by  a  fearful  storm,  and  one  of  the  ships,  named  the  Sea 
Venture,  was  driven  far  away  from  her  consorts  and  at  last  beaten  to 
pieces  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  All  her  people 
were  saved.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  Sia  Venture  were  all  the  per- 
sons competent  to  exercise  legitimate  command  in  Virginia.  Among 
the  persons  thus  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas  were  Gates  and  Somers,  as 
well  as  Captain  Newport  ;  so  that  while  they  stayed  there  nearly  a  year, 
busily  occupied  in  building  two  small  vessels,  the  fortunes  of  their 
comrades  after  landing  at  .Jamestown  were  strange  enough.  Among 
these  comrades  was  once  more  that  old  acquaintance,  M^ho,  like  Zeus  in 
the  famous  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  had  many  names.  Now,  under  the 
name  of  Ratcliffe,  he  claimed  command  over  Jamestown,  at  least  until 
Gates  and  Somers  should  arrive.  We  may  observe  that  Lord  Delaware 
had  not  yet  stiirted  ;  he  was  to  come  somewhat  later,  with  additional 
colonists  and  a  great  stock  of  ])rovisions  and  t<i(Js.  Katelifl'e's  pre- 
tensions were  not  long  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace,  for  Smith  promptly 
locked  him  up.  But  the  colony  was  soon  to  lose  the  services  of  that 
great  man,  to  whose  rare  intelligence  and  unflagging  energy  it  had  owed 
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its  salvation  from  the  hi'i^iiiniiig  down  to  tliat  inoiiicnl.  In  Sei>ti'inlK'r, 
he  was  so  badly  wounded  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  that 
it  became  necessary  for  iiim  to  l)e  taken  l)aek  to  Kngland.  After  liis 
departure,  the  colony  soon  became  a  pandemonium.  The  newly  arrived 
colonists  were  a  wretelied  set  of  creatures,  ])ieked  u]i  about  the  streets 
of  London  ;  and  when  they  had  neither  a  strong  man  like  Smith,  nor 
a  person  in  high  authority,  such  as  Delaware,  to  keep  them  in  order, 
their  depravity  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.  They  soon  contrived 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ])eace  which  Smith  had  maintiiined  with  the  Indians, 
and  there  were  wholesale  murders  on  botii  sides.  The  man  of  aliases, 
with  two  or  three  score  of  friends,  was  suddenly  attacked,  and  all 
were  put  to  death  save  two  or  three,  who  were  carried  to  Werowoeomoco 
to  furnish  amusement  for  their  captors  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  in 
all  probability  to  have  been  burned  to  death,  had  they  not  been  rescued 
bv  Pocahontas.  Among  these  prisoners  was  young  Henry  Spclman, 
son  of  the  famous  scholar  and  antiquarian.  Sir  Hemy  Spelman.  His 
manuscript  account  of  tiie  aH'air  was  publislied  a  few  years  ago  by 
Edward  Arber,  in  his  leariu'd  edition  of  .loiui  Smith's  works;  and 
those  sapient  critics  who  distrust  the  captain's  word  in  telling  of  Indian 
cu.stoms  had  better  now  try  their  hands  at  discrediting  Spelman's  testi- 
mony likewise. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians  had  terrible  results,  for  tlieir  raids  soon 
swept  away  the  settlers'  hogs  and  chickens,  whil(>  the  supplies  left  by 
the  ships  were  speedily  consumed.  Starvation  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  including  cannibalism,  was  not  long  in  setting  in.  llie  misery 
and  desolation  can  best  be  exjtressed  liy  figures.  In  ( )etober,  l(i()9, 
there  were  500  |)eopl<'  in  Jamestown  ;  in  tlie  following  May,  only  (iO 
of  these  were  living.  In  that  month,  the  passengers  of  the  wrecked 
Sea  Venture  arrived  at  Jamestown,  with  Oates  and  Somers  and  >s'ew- 
port.  On  looking  over  the  situation,  it  was  decided  tliat  the  enterjirist' 
must  be  given  up.  Tlie  two  small  vessels  l)uih  in  liermnda  would  now 
hold  all  the  people,  and  it  was  decided  to  return  to  England.  James- 
town was  dismantled,  all  available  effects  were  p:icl<ed  up,  the  sails 
were  set  and  the  prows  turned  down  the  ri\-cr.  In  the  course  of 
American  historv,  tlie  waters  of  llainpton  lloads  ha\'c  seen  many  strange 
and  thrilling  sights  ;  never  more  so,  ]K'rhaj)s,  than  on  a  March  day  of 
1862,  when  two  novel  and  ]>owerfnl  ironclad  ships  hannnered  lustily 
at  one  another  in  a  crisis  big  w  ith  the  fate  of  a  nation.  Vet  it  was  a 
moment  scarcelv  less  thrilling  and  evciitl'nl,  when,  im  a  .Iiine  morning 
in  IGIO,  the  English  colony  that  was  about  to  alKindon  America  docricd 
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upon  these  waters  tlic  slii|)s  ui'  Lmil  I)rl:i\\:nc  { l'iij:.  r_'!()  just  arrived 
ill  time  to  rescue  Viraiuia.  ilic  >(<ii<'  wliidi  cnsuiii  wlwii  tliat  iioiilc- 
luan  tell  U|ioii  hi.-  knees  mi  the  saiiily  iicarii  al  .iainc-Idwn  ami  ullcl'i'il 
a  pi'ayer  of  tliani<t'uliies.s  tor  this  (iciivcraiii'c  is  oiir  ol'  liw  ^^wM  scenes 
olinnnan  history  never  to  i)e  forpitteu. 

Tiiis  arrival  of  Loni  i)ela\varc  was  simply  a  rescue,  not  a  i-d'iFi-ma- 
tion.  The  new  aoveruor  \\;is  alilc  to  cnlorcc  orilcr,  Knt  thr  ilinicnlt  ics 
inherent  in  the  situation  were  such  as  could  not  really  he  curcil  liy  any 
exercise  of  intellio-cncc  and  will  ou  the  |iart  ol'  one  iikiii.  Some 
econoiui<-  cure  was  needed  thai  IkmI  uoI  \ct  liecn  found.  In  the  lollow- 
inj;- sprine-,  ill   health  eouipcllcd    L<ird    |)ehi\\are    to    retin-n  to  J'jiLi'land  ; 
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(Jutes,  his  lieutenant,  had  ali'cady  aouc  to  infoi-m  the  company  of  the 
state  of  aifiiirs,  and  the  veteran  Soiuers  had  died.  Presently  Jsewport 
arrived  with  .'ilKl  new  colonists,  and  with  theui  a  uovcrnor  wlio  knew 
how  to  control  the  most  rcfraetorv  lualeriid  thiit  ever  existed.  This  was 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  a  man  wh<i  had  spent  his  life  in  camps  ainl  on  the 
liattlelield,  tak'iue-  and  e-i\ine-  li;n-d  kiioelo.  lie  had  not  the  hlcadth  of 
mind  and  tactfulness  which  distinu-nished  Smith  ;  hut  when  he  could 
not  couciliMtc  ()pp<)siti(Ui,  he  crushed  it.  Amoua  the  com|ilaiuts  aaaiiist 
hiui  which  were  carried  home  to  the  ears  of  the  c(jmpany,  no  one  ever 
accused  him  of  slothfuliic-s  or  want  of  iiiteurity  :  hut  there  were  tlio.se 
who  accusfd    hi;-.i   of   cni  Ity,   and    among  the    jnuiisliments    which    he 
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inflicted  wc  hear  of  starvation  and  breaking  on  the  wheel,  hvxi  snch 
cases  seem  to  have  been  extremely  rare. 

It  is  much  to  Dale's  credit,  however,  that  he  looked  beneath  the  ^ur- 
face,  and  not  only  discerned,  but  on  his  own  authority  ap[)lied,  one  of 
the  economic  cures  required  by  the  situation.  He  abolished  the  system 
of  industrial  communism  which  had  obtained  since  1ÜU7.  Each  one 
of  the  colonists  was  allowed  three  acres  to  cultivate  for  himself.  For 
this  small  farm,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  six  bushels  oi'  maize. 
AA'hatever  else  he  could  raise  in  grain  or  live  stock,  he  cuukl  keep  for 
liimself  From  all  the  detailed  accounts  we  can  get,  it  would  seem  that 
the  effect  of  this  change  was  simply  wonderful.  Industry  at  once 
began  to  prevail,  even  among  these  lawless  and  thriftless  jieople,  as 
soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  poorest  workers  were  no  longer  to  be 
equally  rewarded  with  the  best.  It  was  also  during  Pale's  administra- 
tion that  the  other  econouiic  cure  for  the  situation  began  to  be  tried. 
In  1612,  a  gentleman  named  John  Rolfe,  who  was  afterward  secretary 
for  the  colony,  began  making  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  tol)acco. 
The  use  of  that  mild  narcotic  was  fast  becoming  fashionable  in  Euroj)e, 
so  that  within  four  years  the  demand  for  its  exportation  had  become  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  economies  of  Virginia.  When  this  cure  was 
applied  to  the  situation,  the  problem  of  fnunding  a  self-supporting 
English  state  in  America  began  to  approach  its  solution.  A  connner- 
cial  stimulus  had  been  found  which  would  draw  thither  persons  of  good 
business  heads  and  established  characters.  These  two  things,  a  steady 
remunerative  industry  and  the  assurance  that  each  man  should  enjuy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  were  the  two  things  re(|uireil  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  leave  Dale's  a<lministration  without 
some  mention  of  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  and  her  visit  to  England. 
In  1614,  she  was  married  to  John  Rolfe,  whom  we  have  recently  men- 
tioned as  having  begun  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  ex|iort.  Two 
years  afterward,  Rolfe  took  his  Indian  bride  to  London,  where  she  Mas 
received  at  court  as  a  princess.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ca])tain 
Smith,  who  had  lately  returned  from  exploring  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  various 
services  which  the  Indian  girl  had  rendered  to  the  English,  ini'hi<ling 
her  rescue  of  himself. 

To  this  visit  we  owe  the  interesting  jxirtrait  of  I'oeahontas,  painted 
by  one  of  the  court  artists.  As  she  was  about  returning  to  Virginia, 
after  she  had  gone  ou  board  ship,  Pocahontas  (Fig.  130)  fell  sick  and 
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died  at  Gravcsciul,  where  her  fi;rave  is  still  to  be  seen.  She  left  a 
little  soil,  who  became  the  jjrogeiiitor  ol'  many  distinguished  families  iu 
Virginia. 

The  shi|(  wliirli  (arriiil  lldH'c  an<l  his  wile  to  Loiiilini  carried  also 
Sir  'Phonias  Dale,  who  had  business  at  home  demanding  his  attention. 
After  a  i)rief  rule  bv  (ieorge  Yeardlev,  a  new  de])Uty  governor  was 
appointed    whose    name    was   Sanuicl    Argall.       This    young    man    had 


Fig.  130. — Pocaliontas.     (From  an  engraving  in  the  collection  of  Hamilton  I,.  Carson,  Esq., 

Philadelphia.) 

already  somewhat  distinguislu.'d  himself  as  a  sea-rover.  He  li:id 
ero.ssed  the  Atlantic  .several  times,  and  under  Dale's  administration  had 
jiatrollcd  the  North  American  coast  ami  broken  up  the  French  settle- 
ments at  Port  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on  Mount  De.sert  Island. 
The  shi])  in  which  I'ocahoutas  was  to  have  returned  carried  Argali  to 
A'irginia.  There  he  made  himself  very  unpo])ular.  His  rule  was  as 
stern  and  despotic  as  Dale's  ;  but  whereas  Dale  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
Argali  was  a  di.shonest  rogue,  and  complaints  about  him  soon  began 
eoiiuntr  back  to  Ensxland. 
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Great  oliangt's  were  now  (roiuiug  over  \'iii;iiiia  and  over  tlie  unveru- 
nient  of"  the  Virginia  Company.  The  rapid  increase  of  liie  (Iciiiaiiil  for 
tol)aeeo  was  drawing  to  N'irginia  a  eoiisidrrMlilc  pupiilalinii  dt'  inchis- 
trions  planters,  and  soeiety  was  fast  assuming  a  higher  tone  than  iiere- 
tofore.  Sneh  people  were  naturally  dissatistied  with  the  company  and 
witii  the  kind  of  governors  it  sent  out.  The  Virginia  Com|)any, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  treasurer,  Wir  Th(jinas  Smith,  was  inclined  to 
regard  Virginia  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dividends  which 
could  be  jiaid  over  to  the  shareholders  ;  and  as  for  despotic  governors,  it 
was  all  well  enough  for  a  man  like  Hale  to  keep  vagabonds  and  jail- 
birds iu  order  with  a  lieavy  hand,  but  when  it  came  to  sending  the 
unscrupulous  Argali  to  jiut  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  honest  planters, 
that  was  quite  another  thing.  But  about  this  time  a  great  change  came 
over  the  Virginia  Company.  In  that  body,  the  warring  polilical  pai'ties 
of  the  dav  were  both  represented.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  belonged  to  the 
court  party,  which  a  few  years  later  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Cavaliers. 
The  opposing  country  party,  the  members  of  whieii  came  atterward  to 
be  known  as  Roundheads,  was  represented  in  the  company  by  three 
illustrious  men,  who  had  many  points  of  symjjathy  with  Puritauism, 
although,  like  most  of  the  Puritaus  at  that  moment,  they  had  not  left 
the  Estai)lislie(l  ( 'hiircli.  These  men  were  Henry,  f]arl  of  Southainpton, 
well  known  as  the  clear  friend  of  Shakespeare  ;  Sir  Illdwin  Sandys,  son 
of  the  Arehbislio])  of  York,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of 
Connnons  ;  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  characters 
in  Euglish  history,  who  is  to-day  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  for  the 
Protestant  monastery  which  he  maintained  for  a  wliileat  Little  Gidding. 
So  much  ability  was  shown  in  the  debates  which  occurred  at  the  meetings 
of  the  company,  that  it  had  come  to  be  recognized  iu  Ivondou  as  a  great 
])olitical  power,  and  both  the  king's  |>arty  and  their  opponents  felt  an 
intense  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  compau\'s  election  of  a  treasurer  in 
the  spring  of  lillil  assumed  the  character  of  a  great  ]ioliric'al  evi^iit.  On 
that  occasion,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  defeated  and  Sir  Kilwin  Sandys 
was  chosen  in  his  ])lace.  This  event  was  the  lu'ginning  of  five  years  of 
suf^h  unseltish  and  enlightened  administration  as  the  woi-ld  has  too 
seldom  seen.  There  is  no  name  in  the  whole  course  of  American  history 
which  stands  for  loftier  virtue  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  service 
than  that  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  Americans  should  not  forget  that  it 
was  he  who  introduced  i'ei>resentative  government  intu  Auu'i'ic:i.  Ililli- 
erto,  ever  since  14!t.'>,  whcfi  the  Sjiauish  sovereigns  hail  created  a  ('uuncil 
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for  the  Inilifs,  witli  tlic  uiij;i"lly  Kniisci-a  ;ii  ilic  luad  nl'  it,  men's  onlv 
coiu'cjitidii  (it"  the  goviTiimciil  nt'  :i    cdliiiiv  IimiI    liccii  llial  of  ilc-|iii|  i-m. 

Then'  were  evil  dospots  like  ()\:iiiilii  ainl    l'cilrari:i>,  a>  llicri'  wcic  l; I 

(lt's|)(its  like  Cortes  and  ('liamplain  ;  ami  tlie  pnwcr  lA'  tlie  iksjint  miijht 
to  some  exti'Tit  he  limited  hy  an  ailvisory  council  oi-  ch<ckcd  liy  a  rcsi- 
deiicia  ;  still  it  was  always  a  (lcs|(otisni,  and  the  colonists  liad  notliinc' 
like  self-goveriimeiit.  Such  was  tiic  rule  in  the  Spani^li  and  I'lcnch 
colonies,  and  such  it  always  reTiiaincd  with  them.  Such  had  lieen  the 
rule  in  the  early  ilays  of  N'irginia  ;  hut  now,  when  complaints  of  niis- 
irovcrnment  came  to  the  ears  of  Sif  I'.ilwin  Saiidvs,  that  \\i>c  man  real- 
ized that  from  time  immemorial  Kn<;lishincn  had  liceii  u>ed  to  govern 
themscl\-cs,  and  even  in  the  worst  of  times  were  very  chary  of  enlarging 
the  |iolitical  j)o\\ers  of  ihcii'  kings.  What  was  good  fui'  I'aiglishnien  at 
home  ought  to  he  good  for  them  ahroad,  and  accor<lingl\  the  planters  of 
X'irginia  should  henceforth  have  a  little  |iarliament  <if  their  own. 

During  tlie  eleven  years  from  IdOT  to  Klls,  the  population  of 
Virginia  had  -lowiv  risen  to  1(10(1,  while  manv  more  live-  than  that 
had  iiecTi  sacritieed  in  the  early  attempts.  Now  the  single  year 
Kil.S  .saw  the  jiopulation  rise  from  l()(i(t  to  ■J(Ht(l,  and  i.nigration  was 
going  on  more  hriskly  than  ever.  The  limits  of  .lamolnw  n  had  for 
some  time  heen  o\-crtlo\\ed,  and  there  wei'e  eleven  constituencies  known 
as  lioi'onghs,  each  of  which  was  to  send  t\\<i  rcpi'eseulali\-cs  to  the 
little  parliament.  These  little  settlements  were  stretched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jame.s  River,  from  wh.it  we  now  call  Dutch  (lap  all  the 
wa\-  (low  11  til  Hampton.  Their  twciity-twd  representatives  were  known 
as  hnrgesses  ;  and  from  that  time  forth  until  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peiideiiee,  the  popular  assemhiy  of  Virginia  was  known  as  the  House  ot' 
Burgesses.  Along  with  this  assemhiy,  there  sat  as  an  njiper  house  or 
senate  the  governor's  council,  a  hody  which  fille(]  its  own  vacancies. 
Over  the  council  the  governor  |iresided,  while  the  House  of  Tiiirgesses 
had  it-  presiding  speaker,  like  the  House  of  ('oinmons  in  iMiglaiid. 
I"'nim  the  outset,  it  wa.s  as.sertcd  and  distinctly  (iiiderstond  that  no  gov- 
ernor could  lew  or  collect  so  much  as  a  jieiiny  in  taxes,  except  hy  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Hnrgesses.  The  prototy|ie  of  this  ]i(i|)ular 
assenililv  was  the  ancient  English  comity  conit,  which  was  made  up  ot 
representatives  from  all  the  tow-nships  or  parishes  within  the  county. 
In  the  davs  before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  meetings  of  this  shiremote 
or  countv  court  were  usually  attended  by  the  reeve  and  four  discreet  men 
from  each  tow  n-lii|i  :  hut  in  later  times,  the  uumlier  of  rc)iresentatives 
was  (if"tener  onlv  twd,  and  two  was   the  iiumher  ol'  representatives    from 
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the  counties  in  tlic  first  House  dl' < '(uiiinoiis  calieii  lou^ctlicr  )>v  Simon  fie 
Montt'ort  in  ll2(iö.  Lii<r  the  did  cniiiity  cnnft,  tiiis  \'ii'iiini;i  assmiliK' 
Iiad  powers  judicial  as  well  as  lc<;islativc.  For  inanv  cases,  it  was  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  ;  and  in  many  others,  it  had  oi-i<;inal  jurisdiction. 
The  case  was  precisely  the  same  with  tiie  legislatures  ><{'  the  New  Enir- 
land  cohinies,  a  tact  which  is  comnienioratcd  in  tlieii-  nauie.  'I'o  this 
day,  the  legishitnre  of  Massachusetts  is  known  as  the  (ienerai  Court. 
In  like  manner,  the  old  Spanish  parliaments,  which  were  so  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  tii<it  liy  the  despots  of  the  .--ixtecMth  century,  were  known 
as  Cortes.  Before  leaving  the  Virginia  assembly,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  its  enactments,  after  passing  both  houses  and  receiving  the  gov- 
ernor's signature,  needed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Virgiuia  Company  in 
London  at  its  Court  of  (Quarter  Sessions.  At  tiie  same  time,  the  Wv- 
ginia  Company  could  make  decrees  for  Virgiuia  ;  but  in  order  toaccpiirc 
validity,  such  decrees  nuist  be  a])prove<l  by  the  asscmiily  at  Jamestown. 

Thus  the  year  Hilll  is  ever  memorable  as  th  ■  \-  ar  which  saw  Eng- 
lish free  institutions  take  root  in  Ameiiea.  It  is  al.-o  nieumrable  for 
another  and  less  cheerful  event  :  it  markcil  the  beginnings  (if  a  hateful 
institution  which  nearly  worked  the  ruin  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  of  that  sununer,  twenty  negroes  from  Africa  were  brought  in  and 
sold  to  the  colonists.  Many  years  were  to  cla])se,  however,  before  negro 
labor  became  a  noticeable  feature  in  N'irginia. 

That  same  year  ]()19  witnessed  an  illustration  of  tli  ■  paternal  care 
of  the  company  for  its  colonists,  such  as  seems  rather  ipiaiut  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  are  so  used  to  letting  things  take  care  of  them- 
selves. In  order  to  have  good  citizens,  it  was  necessarv  that  there 
should  be  pU'asant  homes  ;  and  like  most  new  colduies,  that  ot'  N'irginia 
suffered  from  a  «k'arth  of  wives.  The  comjianv  therefore  l)egan  sending 
shiploads  of  eligil)le  young  women — voluntarilv  i-eeruitcd,  of  course — 
who,  upon  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  were  allowed  tu  ehiMise  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  swarms  of  suitors  by  whom  tlie\-  were  sure  to  be  sur- 
rounded. The  expense  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  was  defraved  bv 
the  fortunate  suitors  themselves,  each  of  whom  was  re(|uired  before 
marriage  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  bride's  outward  vovage  ;  fiir  amoui;-  the 
many  virtues  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  canny  tluift  was  not  lacking. 

That  same  excellent  man,  worthily  seciunkd  li\  Southamptou  and 
Ferrar,  contemplated  the  founding  of  a  college  on  the  bank  of  James 
River.  Funds  were  subscribed,  a  |ire^i<lent  was  appninted,  and  the 
enter])rise  was  progressing  favorably,  when  a  su<ldi'n  and  terrible  blow 
i'ell  upon  the  little  colony.      Opekankano  was  now  the  head  war-chief  of 
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llic  I'owliataii  (■(iiilbdci-ai'v.  Vor  several  years,  the  denieaiuir  <il'  the 
Iiu)iaiis  liail  heeii  Irieiully,  ami  tlie  cdliiiusts  had  hccumie  so  used  in  their 
eniii|iaii\'.  as  tliev  iimved  tVeely  aliout  ammij;  tlie  ]>laiitatii)ii.s,  that  all 
tear  111'  llierii  hail  heiii  l'i>ri;iitteii.  In  the  year  l(i2"J,  as  suddeidy  as  a 
Hash  of  Iii;htniiiijj  ill  a  eloiidles.-  .~ky,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  set- 
tlements, at  ahnn>i  the  .-a me  nidment,  Cn mi  the  n m mi  1  h  nf  .lames  Kiver  as 
tar  lip  »lis  the  f>ite  ot  iiiehiiKind.  .Mmc  than  .■!(ll)  persmi-  were  murdered, 
ainunij  them  th<'  jtresideiit  dt'tlie  new  iiniversitv.  IJelure  the  edhmx'  had 
rec'ci\-ered  t'riiin  this  slidckilii;'  alVair,  news  eame  thai  the  kini;'  was 
me<litaliin;'   the   (iverthi'dW    nf  the    \' ireinia    ('nuipanv. 

This  report  was  true.  The  kini;'  eniild  not  hxik  withnut  alarm  npnii 
the  exis^tenee  of  su<'h  a  juiwertiil  (ireanization  under  the  cdiitrdl  of  sneli 
statesmen  as  iSandvs  and  his  IVieiids  ;  sd  he  lir>t  tried  tn  inteifere  with 
the  eumpany's  animal  electiciii  nt'  its  treasurer  in  Ki'id.  It  was  his 
wish  to  see  Sir  'ilidiiias  Smith  rein...tated  in  aiithority.  Tlii-  inipiideiit 
interfereiiee  met  with  a  relmke  afjainst  whieh  e\in  .Ianie~  I.  did  iwit 
think  it  pindent  to  ediiteiid.  So,  ha\"iiiu  I'ailecl  lu  reiiiddel  the  enmpaliv, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  (K'stroy  it.  ( 'diiiplaiuts  and  a<'eiisatidiis  were 
plentil'iil  enou<i'li.  Hefoi-e  the  «levehipnieiit  nl'  tdhaeeo  eiiltnre  in  KIIS, 
there  had  l);cii,  as  we  have  seen,  misery  endiii;li.  There  liail  ei'ilainly 
Keen  j^reat  loss  of"  lite  and  niueli  iiii^iiianaLicnient,  as  was  iidt  slrauffc  ill 
such  a  new  enterprise.  Ndthiiie-  eonld  he  easier  than  lor  iiuseni])ilIoils 
tale-liearers  to  set  down  these  facts  to  the  discredit  (jf  the  administration 
of  Sand\s  and  his  friends.  The  striiaiile,  which  went  mi  fir  two  years, 
was    full  of  interestiiitc    incidents.      The    more  furiously  the    kiiii;-    ra<;'e(l 

aeainst    tli m])anv,  the    more  earnestly  (li<I    the  colonists    protest    that 

tliev  were  w<'ll  satisfied  with  their  ^(p\-crnment  and  hoped  no  change 
would  he  made  in  it.  Neverth'jles.s,  the  kinir  at  lenirth  ]>revaile(l, 
throiitrh  the  a<rcncv  that  jirovcd  so  helpful  to  liis  son  and  his  two  «jraiul- 
sons.  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  ]>eriod  of  those  Stuart  kines  was 
iiiai-ked  liv  the  >iiliserviciiev  and  eorrnptihilitv  of  the  courts,  although  in 
their  worst  davs  thev  never  sank  (piite  so  low  as  courts  have  been  .si'cii 
to  -ink  in  France  diiriiit;  tin'  present  auc  Kinir  .Tames  hrduuiit  a  suit 
df  ijiid  irdn-inito  apiiust  the  Virginia  Company.  The  arLinnieiit  ol  the 
attdi'liev-e-eiieral  who  rejirescntcd  the  killt;-  in  this  action  wa-  a  master- 
piece that  has  rarely  been  approached.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
the  charter  of  the  eom]iany  allowed    it   to  carry  ISritish  citizens  across 

ihi can    to  Virginia,  and    to  thi-  ])ri\ilei:v  it   ailixed  no  limit.      What, 

then,  if  the  eom])any  should  carry  all  the  inhahitaiits  of  (ireat  ]>ritaiii 
across  to  America,  leaving  the  island  a  mere  preserve  for  deer  and  rah- 
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bits?  Could  Englishmen  look  tann-ly  upon  the  mere  possibility  of  such 
a  catastrophe?  Were  not  such  powers  far  too  extensive  to  be  granted 
bv  his  Majesty  to  any  corporation  ?  Clearly,  therefore,  this  charter  was 
unconstitutional.  In  reading  such  an  argument,  one  is  reminded  of  a 
favorite  remark  of  Blackstone,  that  English  law  is  the  perfection  of 
reason ;  and  one  fancies  that  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  in  preparing  his  famous 
argument  in  Bardell  r.s.  Pickwick,  must  have  taken  hints  from  the 
attorney -general  of  James  I.  His  plea  was  accepted  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  writ  was  granted,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  Virginia 
Conifjany  thus  came  to  an  end  iu  1G24. 

Although  this  event  was  for  the  moment  highly  displeasing  to  the 
colony,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  iu  the  long  run  it  was  eoliducive 
to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  Virginia.  It  will  be  understood  that 
this  overthrow  of  the  conipanv  did  not  deprive  it  of  its  trading  privi- 
leges as  a  merchant  corporation.  What  it  took  away  was  not  these 
trading  privileges,  but  the  sovereignty  which  the  company  had  exer- 
cised in  Virginia.  That  sovereignty  was  now  resumed  by  the  king; 
but  before  James  had  found  time  t(j  make  any  new  arrangements  for 
the  colony,  death  carried  him  otf.  Now  it  happened  that  his  successor, 
Charles  I.,  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  He  therefore,  in  1626,  addressed  a  message  to  the  Virginia 
assembly,  in  which  he  expressly  recognized  the  House  of  Burgesses  as 
a  constituent  portion  of  the  government  of  that  cohiny.  Both  on  this 
occasion  and  many  subsequent  ones,  he  endeavored  to  bring  about  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  colonists  might  sell  to  him  at  a  stipulated 
price  all  their  tobacco  raised  for  export.  The  burgesses,  perceiving  this 
desire,  pursued  a  non-committal  jiolicy  from  year  to  year,  sometimes 
speaking  fair  words,  hut  never  lending  their  aid  to  tlie  scheme.  After 
his  attempt  to  govern  without  parliament  had  begun  in  1629,  the  king 
got  into  difficulties  that  grew-  more  and  more  complicated,  so  that  the 
colony  f)f  Virginia  was  left-  far  more  to  itself  and  became  more  inde- 
jK'udcnt  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  this  independence  was  carried  so 
til r  as  to  end  in  the  expulsion  of  an  unpopular  governor.  In  1630, 
Sir  John  Harvey  came  to  Jamestown  to  take  tlie  reins  of  government. 
He  turned  out  to  be  rajwcious,  tyrannical,  and  ill-mannere<l,  insouuich 
that  after  five  years  the  burgesses  performed  an  action  which  is  (piaintly 
described  in  the  colonial  records  as  "  thrusting  Sir  Johu  Harvey  out  of 
his  government."  He  was  put  in  custody  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
Loudon,  while  a  substitute  was  appointed  by  the  burgesses  to  serve  as 
governor  until  the  king's  ])leasure  siiould  be  known. 
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Kiiifi'  Cluirlcs'  plcMsiirc  turned  out  to  Ix'  (lisplcasiiiv.      Nutliiiii;-  ciml«! 
exceed   liis   rage  at  tlie  iiiipiideiicc  of  tliese   hiiinpkiiis  of  the  wilderness 


in  darinij  to  "  thj'ust  out"  from  tlicui  tlic  duly  Mccnilitcd  rcjjresentative 
of  tile  kiutc's  sacred  majesty.  He  vowrd  tliat  ( iovi'iiioi'  Har\i'y  sliould 
o-o  hark,  liut    seems  to    have  l)een  in   no  yreat    liurrv  al)out  it  ;   for  two 
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years  elapsed  before  that  (ihnoxiDUs  person  retunicd  to  Virginia,  and 
then,  after  two  years  more,  the  king  reeaUed  him,  for  it  was  a  time 
wiuii  diaries'  enemies  were  getting  so  nmiicidiis  tiiat  lie  did  not  «isii 
to  add  to  tile  nnmher.  At  last,  in  l()4'i,  tlicre  came  to  Virginia  the 
most  famons,  though  far  from  tiic  hcst,  of  all  her  royal  governors.  In 
a  future  chapter,  we  shall  have  ni<>n'  t<>  say  alxnit  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
His  coming  nearly  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  England,  and  here  we  may  fitly  pause  in  our  account  of  the  settle- 
ments on  James  River,  and  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  region  once  known  as  North  \'irginia. 


CHAPTER  VI  1 1. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  THEOCRACY. 

IN  studying  tlio  history  of  tlio  Protostant  Reformation  in  England, 
we  must  clearly  (iistingnisii  between  tlie  two  forces  wliicli  co-upcr- 
ated  in  liringing  ahoiit  that  great  event.  One  was  the  spirit  of  local 
indepi'ndenee  which  led  the  people  heartily  to  support  their  goveriunent 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  any  claims  of  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the 
papacy.  A  weak  king,  like  John,  might  grovel  in  the  dust  before 
luuoccnt  ITT.;  but  sucli  coii<luct  was  viewed  with  disgust  by  his  ])eo])le. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  national  sentiment  ])owerfully  upheld  Mdward  I. 
and  Kdward  111.  in  their  statutes  of  praenuuiire,  which  made  it  a  high 
misdemeanor  for  anybody  to  acknowledge  any  authority  in  England 
higher  than  the  crown.  When  the  rivolt  of  Henry  VIII.  practically 
converted  this  praemunire  into  high  treason,  strange  sights  were  wit- 
nessed in  England  ;  monasteries  were  riHed  of  their  treasures,  abbots 
hung  in  their  own  courtyards,  an  archbishoj)  of  Canterbury  and  a  lord 
chancellor,  men  greatly  loved  and  honored,  were  brought  to  the  block, 
and  yet  Henry  could  (!()uut  with  certainty  upon  popular  sujiport.  This 
national  feeling  of  loyalty  to  England  was  so  strong  that  in  the  days 
of  the  Invincibl(>  .Vrmada  the  Catholic  gentry  took  sides  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  fought  against  the  Sj)aniard  with  as  nuu'h  zeal  and  valor 
as  anybody.  Tlu!  state  of  things  was  notably  ditt'erent  from  what  it 
was  in  France,  \\here  for  nearly  a  century  there  was  a  Catholic  ])arty 
which  sympathized  more  strongly  with  the  Spaniards  than  with  its 
Huguenot  fellow-countrymen. 

But  this  strength  of  national  loyalty,  this  love  of  national  ind('])(iid- 
ence,  would  not  of  itself  have  made  the  English  reformation  what  it 
was.  Under  the  influence  of  that  force  alone,  it  might  well  enough 
have  stopped  short  at  the  point  reached  bv  Henrv  VIII.,  who  remained 
a  Catholic  in  his  theology  even  while  he  repudiated  the  pope's  authority. 
The  other  force  in  oj)eration  was  an  earnest  zeal  on  the  part  of  many 
persons  for  a  genuine  reform  of  the  Church  in  doctrines  and  in  ritual. 
There  was  a  dim  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman  church  had 
engrafted  upou  primitive  Christianity  much   that  was  essentially  l)agan, 
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and  there  was  a  desire  to  rid  the  current   religion  of  this  heathen  cle- 
ment.    Such  a  desii'e  was   naturally  aec^onipunied  by   a  disposition   to 
test  the  body  of  doctrine  and  ritual   by  a  reference  to  the  Scrijitures  ; 
while  in  opposition  to  this  critical   tendency,  the  Ronuin  cliunli  iu-i-icil 
that  the  Scriptures  could   be  properly   interpreted  only   by   the   priest- 
hood and  were  not   fit   reading   for  the  laity.      The  beginnings  of  the 
reforming  tendency  are   distinctly   visible   in    the    fourteenth    century, 
the  latter  half   of  which  was  marked   by  the  profound  and  scholarly 
teachino-s  of  Wvclif.     The  increasing    numbers  of   his   followers,   who 
w-ere  commonly  known  as  Lollards  or  "babl)lers,"  led  in   1401  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  />c  Hnerctico  Citiiiliiirrii(lo,  under  the  operation  of 
which  several  persons  were  burned  at  the  stake.      By  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Lollards  were  to  a  great  extent  silenced,  but  were 
very  far   from   being   suppressed.     Their  ways  of  thinking   throve   in 
quiet,    so   that  by   the  time  of    Henry  A'lII.    the   Lollard    leaven   had 
deeply  affected  the  English   nation.     These  Lollards  were  the  si)iritual 
ancestors,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  also  the  physical  ancestors,  of  the 
Puritans.     Their  typical   preacher  in   the   sixteenth  century  was  Hugh 
Latimer,  a   man  who  for   Titanic    force  of  character  and  large-hearted 
humanity,    must    be    named    by   the   side  of    Martin    Luther.        When 
Fronde  describes  this  venerable  preacher  shortly  before  his  martyrdom 
as  the  greatest   man   then  living   in    the  world,  he  is  not  fir  from  right. 
Lender  the  impulse   of  Latimer  and  other   preachers,    Ijollardism   once 
more  reared  its  head   in  a  popular  m<ivement    which    hurried   on   the 
Reformation  to  far  greater  lengths   than   the   English  government  had 
ever  contemplated.     After  the  brief  Spanish  fury  of  Clary's  reign,  Lol- 
lardism   reappears    under    the    name  of    Puritanism.       One  of   Mary's 
most  illustrious  victims,  Bishop   Hooper,  has  often   been  called  thi'  tirst 
of  the  Puritans.      ]Many  of  his  friends  and  followers  escaped  his  dread- 
ful fate  by  fleeing  to  Geneva ;  and  when  they  (!ame  back  from  that  port 
of  refuge,  they  brought  with  them  the  theologv  of  John  Calvin.     Yet 
these  men  did   not   leave  the  Church  of  England  :  a  secession  was  not 
their  aim.      Thev   wished  to  remain    within    the   ehnri'h    and    mould    it 
according  to  their  ideas.      But   these  ideas  were  so  far  allied  with  politi- 
cal notions  somewhat  democratic   that   they  soon  came  into  direct  o]i]io- 
sition  with   the  government.      The   English   ehureh,   as   it  was  actually 
developed   in    the   midst  ui'  these   op])osiug  ideas,  pre-eminently  repre- 
sents the  sjiirit  of  com])roinise,  and  it  has  ever  since  retained  sometliing 
of  the  flexibility  and   liberality  which   that   spirit  of  compromise  exem- 
plified.    ,Vt  the  present  day,  the  Church  of   England  finds  room    for 
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men  as  far  apart  a.s  Dr.  Pu.sev  and  Mattlii-w  Ariiuld  ;  froiii  the  very 
honlers  of  Komauisiu  down  to  tlie  confines  oi'  I'liitarianisni,  it  spreads 
its  hospitable  mantle  over  countless  shades  of  o]Mnion  and  ritnal. 

But  this  hrcadtli  of"  spirit  couicl  iidl  he  ac(juircd  in  a  iniiincnt.  Hiir- 
ini;  the  wiiole  century  frmn  the  accession  of  Klizahctli  to  the  dcatli  f)i" 
Croniwell,  the  Puritan.-  were  tlie  <irivini;-\vlieel  that  carric<l  on  the  work 
of  ])i>litical  and  rcli<;iiiu>  relorni,  and  it  was  iiicvitaiilc  tiiat  many  <ii' 
them  shouhl  sooner  or  later  find  the  church  uru-anization  too  conservative 
for  their  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  mid<Ue  of  l-ni/.ai)eth's  reifen,  arose  the 
little  sect  known  as  Separatists  or  Brownists,  from  one  Kohert  Brown,  a 
man  of  rather  weak  fihre,  who  led  tiicm  fnr  a  wliilc.  liut  presently  lost 
heart  and  recanted.  These  Separatists  were  disHked  by  evcryiiody  :  not 
only  by  conservative  churchmen,  but  by  those  Puritans  who  were  anjrry 
with  them  for  going  a  little  farthci-  than  themselves.  Such  Puritans 
were  anxious  to  show  that  tliev  were  not  Separatists,  and  consequently 
joined  in  revilinc:  the  latter.  In  the  ])osition  which  the.«e  Brownists 
occupied,  there  was  one  verv  uncomfortable  feature:  they  denied  that 
the  (jueeu  was,  anv  more  than  the  impe,  the  head  df  ('hri>t"s  ('hurch  on 
earth;  since  the  only  head  of  that  Church  was  Christ  Himseli'.  ]S'ow 
this  denial  of  the  queen's  supremacy  mitrht  easily  be  interpreted  as 
treason,  and  in  i'act  it  was  now  and  then  so  constiiied  ;  and  more  than 
one  Separatist  who  announced  hi--  belief  ti"i  boldly  e.\|)iated  his  rashness 
upon  the  gallows. 

In  those  perihais  days,  the  natural  nfuuv  Ibr  j-aiuli.-h  heretics  was 
Holland.  Between  England  and  the  Xetli<Tlaiid>.  the  relatio.i  had  for 
centuries  been  intimate  and  friendly,  and  this  friendly  intimacy  was 
perhaps  never  so  great  as  in  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  whom  the  worthy 
Dutchmen  once  liegged  to  be  queen  over  them  as  well  as  over  their 
English  cousins.  The  influence  of  HollaiKl  upon  England  was  ibr  a 
long  time  so  much  greater  than  is  commonly  realized  that  a  few  words 
on  that  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  intimacy  originated  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  In  the  double  fact  that  the  wool  of  English 
sheep  was  the  best  in  the  worM,  while  the  best  sjiinners  and  weavers 
Avere  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  two  countries  were  therefore 
closely  dependent  ujvm  one  another.  A  disaster  to  English  sheep  would 
throw  Dutch  and  Flemish  weavers  out  of  em|)loymeiit  by  stojtping  tlieii- 
supplies;  while  on  the  other  hand,  any  calamity  that  entaih«!  the 
stoppage  of  Netherland  looms  would  deprive  English  farmers  of  their 
be.st  market  for  wool.  During  the  foniieiuth  and  tifteenth  centuries, 
many  Netherland  weavers  found  it  ibr  their  interest  to  cross  the  Channel 
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aud  set  uj)  their  iudiistries  on  Eiigli.'^li  .--t)!!.  At  first  the  greater  part  of" 
these  ioimigrauts  settled  in  the  eastern  counties,  although  in  later  ages  the 
weaving  industries  moved  westward  and  nortliward.  During  the  inrind 
when  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  having  its  long  struggle  with  the 
Lollards,  it  was  noticed  that  the  heresy  was  especially  rife  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  same  fact  was  noticed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
more  than  fnur-fifths  of  the  martyrdoms  under  Mary  Tudor  occurred 
east  of  the  meridian  of  London.  This  same  eastern  region  was  after- 
ward noted  as  that  which  sent  out  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Puritan  emigration  to  Xew  England,  while,  in  spite  of  the  diniinntion 
in  its  numbers  thus  ctuised,  it  nevertheless  constituted  in  the  great  civil 
war  the  main  strength  of  the  Parliament's  army.  This  remarkaijle 
group  of  facts  may  possibly  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  region  in  question  was  the  most  thoroughly  Scandinavian  ])art 
of  England,  being  that  which  was  first  conquered  liy  the  English  them- 
selves from  Sleswick,  and  was  afterward  re])eatedly  overrun  by  ^'iki^gs 
from  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  was  in  the  region  once  called  the 
Danekuv  that  Puritanism  held  its  head  .so  high.  But,  after  all,  the 
character  of  this  region  Mas  doubtless  more  immediately  due  to  its  inter- 
course with  the  Netherlands.  In  these  days  of  ocean  navigation,  when 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  great  shipping  centres  for  the  whole  trans- 
marine world,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  most  cosmopolitan  parts  of  Eng- 
land outside  of  London  should  be  the  western  parts  ;  but  in  the  Mid<I!e 
Ages  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Then  the  western  part  of  England,  which 
was  turned  away  from  the  Continent,  was  far  less  cosmopolitan  than  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  ])arts,  which  faced  the  Netherlands.  In  those 
days  the  civilization  of  tiie  Low  Countries  was  far  more  cosmopolitan, 
and  on  the  whole  more  advanced,  than  that  of  England.  In  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  influx  of  po])ulation  from  the  Continent  to  the  island 
became  greater  than  ever.  More  than  100, 000  Flemings  and  Dutchmen 
came  over  to  England  to  escape  Spanish  jiersecution.  These  refugees 
were  presimialily  all  ( 'alvinists,  and  must  of  course  have  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  strength  of  the  Piu-itan  party  ;  precisely  to  what 
extent  cannot  be  determined  without  minute  research  into  familv  histo- 
ries and  parish  records,  for  so  many  Dutch  names  either  received  an 
English  spelling,  like  Dwight  for  Dewitt,  or  became  translated,  like 
Timmcrmann  into  Carpenter,  that  their  families  soon  lost  all  marks  that 
might  distinguish  them  from  old  inhai)itants  of  England. 

The  first  exhibition  of  Separati~m   on  a  noticeable  scale  occurred  in 
the  congregations  of  Scrooby  and   Austerfield,  tw<i  villages  at  the  June- 
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tioii  of  tlie  three  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Xottinuliam.  Aft»  r 
the  failure  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference  in  1()(I4,  William  Brcw- 
pter,  the  village  scjuire  of  Scrooliy,  withdrew  from  the  regular  services 
nf  the  ciiurcli  and  held  meetings  in  his  own  drawing-room  in  the  nianor- 
iiiMi,-e.  'ihese  mei'tings  were  frc(|nently  attended  hy  a  contingent  from 
Austertield  ;  and  in  this  party  was  a  lad  of  unusual  strength  and  ]iurity 
of  character,  a  tine  linguist  and  accumpli^iicil  ~ch(ilar,  named  William 
Bradford.  Associated  with  thc-c  Iwci  was  a  clergyman  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  .Juhn  Knhin-du,  wlm  afterward  hccame  the  pastor 
of  this  little  flock.  In  KiOti,  their  independent  ehnreh  received  such 
slight  oi'üTinizatiiin  as  it  needed.  IJcforc  a  \car  had  elapsed,  tiicy  had 
received  so  nnich  annoyance  as  to  mak<'  them  think  of  migrating  in  a 
l)od\-  to  Holland;  and  this  scheme  was  efl'ected  in  Hill!),  when  they 
went  over  to  Leyden  and  there  engaged  in  various  oe<Mi|iati(ins  and 
ndngled  on  friendly  terms  with  the  citizens,  from  wlidm,  nevertheless, 
the  slight   ditt'crenee   in    l.-inguage  tended   to  keep   them   apart. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  year  KjOU  wa^  that  in  which  the  Spanish 
government,  thoroiighlv  exhan-ted  with  forty  years  of  war,  acx'orded 
to  the  I)utcii  a  truce  ot'  twelve  years.  Perha]i-  it  would  he  more  cor- 
rect to  .sav  that  the  Dutch  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  |)Ut  the  treaty  in  this 
form  in  oi-der  to  save  their  selt-respect,  very  mn<li  as  the  Americans  in 
1777  allowe<l  (Tcneral  ISnrgoync  to  call  the  articles  which  surrendered  his 
armv  hv  the  soothing  name  of  the  "Convention  of  Saratoga."  How- 
ever that  mav  have  been,  it  left  the  Spaniards  Wri'  to  invade  the  country 
atniin  in  llil'l  :  and  as  that  tiTne  appriia<-hed,  tlii'  rilgi-im~  hegan  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  their  situation  nughl  not  he  im])roved.  If 
thev  had  remained  in  Holland,  they  would  soon  have  hceome  Dutchmen, 
just  as  the  refugees  from  the  Netherlands  in  past  gcneration^  had  he- 
come  Knglishmen,  or  jn^-t  as  at  a  later  time  the  Huguenots  of  New  Yi>rk 
and  South  Carolina  became  Americans.  These  Pilgrims  wished  to 
maintain  their  English  speech  and  traditions,  and  there  seemed  no  better 
wav  of  doinof  this  than  to  cross  the  ocean  and  iilant  a  I'nriian  eolonv 
in  .\merica.  To  this  end  they  first  apjilicd  to  the  States-CJeneral  of 
the  Netherlands  to  allow  them  to  go  and  settle  in  the  country  between 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  risers,  of  which  the  Dnteli  had  lately  taken 
possession.  But  this  the  Dutch  govermnent  let'n-ed  to  do.  'Ihey  were 
on  fricndlv  terms  with  England,  and  hoped  to  avoid  any  (piarrcls  with 
that  power,  which  might  arise  from  their  having  occupied  a  portion  of 
North  .Vmerica  which  the  English  claimed  as  their  own.  Ii  therefore 
seemed  best  not  to  take  into  that  <loniain  a  colony  of  English  refugees. 
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Foiletl  in  this  lii'st  attempt,  the  Pilgrims  applied  to  the  X'irginia  Com- 
pany for  a  grant  of  land  within  its  territory.  This  they  obtained  ;  and 
as  the  king  made  no  objection  to  their  going,  a  part  of  their  numl)pr 
embarked  at  Delfthaven  in  July,  1B2(),  in  the  ship  Speedwell.  This 
party  was  led  by  Brewster  and  Bradfonl  and  Miles  Standish,  while 
Robinson  and  the  rest  of"  the  congrcg-ation  remained  at  Levden.  On 
arriving  at  Southampton,  they  were  joined  by  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
two  ships  stood  forth  to  sea ;  but  the  Speedwell  leaked  so  badly  that 
they  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  put  back.  At  length  the  May- 
flower, on  the  6th  of  September,  started  alone  frf)m  Plymouth  to  cross 
the  ocean.     They  encountered  such  foul  wcatlicr  that  the  reckoning  was 


Flu.  y,i2. — (ii)V.  Bradford's  house  at  i'lyiiiovitli.  Mass..  Itiil.     (By  permission  of  Mr.  .\.  S. 

Burljauk,  I'l.viiumtli.) 


(piite  lost,  and  instead  of  st^ne  point  near  Delaware  Bay  where  they 
intended  to  make  their  home,  they  found  tiiemselves  on  the  9th  of 
November  off  the  nortliern  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  Presently  they  dctidcd 
to  take  no  further  risk,  but  land  somewhere  in  the  neighliorhood  and 
seek  to  obtain  a  patent  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  After  spending 
some  five  weeks  in  exploring  the  coast,  they  reached  a  spot  wiiich 
pleased  them,  and.  landing  there,  they  soon  reared  the  cabin  wliich  scantily 
sheltered  them  during  the  first  winter.  They  called  the  place  Plymouth, 
after  the  last  port  in  England  from  which  they  had  set  sail.  After  the 
Mayflower  had  left  them,  their  sufferings  were  as  great  as  those  which 
had  destroyed  the  Popham  colony  :  but  tiic  dctcrinination  of  these  exiles 
for  religion's  sake  was  greater  than  that  which  auinuited  any  meraintile 
Vol.  XXI.— 1Ö 
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c'iinii>;iiiy.  More  tliaii  halt'  of  tiic  niinihir  «lied  ;  yet  tlic  next  autiuuu 
looked  upon  a  village  street  already  Imilt,  and  witnessed  the  gathering 
of  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1621,  the  settlers 
obtained  from  the  Plymf)uth  Company  a  grant  of  land  in  which  their 
settlement  was  included.  It  was  paid  for  hy  yearly  instalments,  and 
l)V  1I).'j3  the  account  was  entirely  settled.  lly  tliat  time — so  slow  had 
heen  the  growth  of  the  little  colony — its  numhm-s  were  scarcely  more 
than  oOO.  This  founding  of  Plymouth  is  signiticant  not  so  much  in 
itself  as  in  the  example  which  it  set  for  subsequent  colonists  to  follow. 


41 N Ew  England   a  ^^^'   ^t^    ^ 


Fig.  133.— John  Smith's  Map  of  New  England.     ( From  Smith's  works  edited  hy  Arber.) 

To  any  observer  before  the  year  1630,  indeed,  the  .settlement  of 
rivmouth  by  the  Pilgrims  would  jirobably  have  .seemed  only  one  among 
a  miMiber  of  small  settlements,  any  one  of  which  was  as  likely  to  attain 
historic  iame  as  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  gradually  this  North 
A'irginia  shore  was  approached.  After  the  visits  of  (Josnold,  Pring, 
and  Weymouth  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  the  reports  of  the 
P(.phani  colonLsts  .seem  for  a  time  to  have  discouraged  further  attempts. 
Then  came  the  explorinL'  vov:ige  of  Captain  .Tohn  Smith  in  161  1,  which 
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gave  us  au  excellent  map  ul'  tbe  coast.  It  was  John  Sniitli  who  first 
called  the  country  New  England  instead  of  the  names  North  Virginia 
and  Norumbega,  by  which  it  had  been  vaguely  known.  Tiure  is  tiiusa 
special  appropriateness  in  the  nionmnent  to  this  hero  which  was  erected 
many  years  ago  on  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  The  voyages  of  Thomas 
Dermer  just  preceded  that  of  the  Mayflower,  and  in  KJii 2  there  were 
two  other  attempts  at  colonizing  the  New  England  coast.  Thomas 
AYeston's  settlement  at  Wcssagnsset  was  a  total  failure.  As  for  Thomas 
Morton,  he  stayed  long  enough  to  scatter  some  firebrands  of  dissension. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of  tlic  Plymouth  Com2)any  was  Sir 
Ferdinaudo  Gorges,  governor  of  Plymouth  in  Devonshire.  It  was  the 
\vish  of  Sir  Ferdinaudo  to  colonize  tiie  New  P^ngland  coast,  and  he  had 
felt  keenly  disappointed  by  the  sad  failure  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
But  the  men  whom  he  sent  out  were  not  at  all  congenial  to  the  pious 
and  dignified  settlers  at  Plymouth.  This  Thomas  Morton  began  build- 
ing his  houses  at  a  place  wiiicli  he  called  Merrvmount,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Quincy.  Tlure  he  not  only  planted  a  tall  Maypole 
and  frisked  about  it  with  his  people,  but  sold  muskets  to  the  Indians ; 
so  that  in  1628,  Allies  Standish  felt  called  upon  to  march  to  Merry- 
mount  and  disperse  the  settlers.  Two  other  agents  of  Gorges  had  by 
this  time  made  homes  for  themselves  along  the  coast  :  one  was  William 
Blackstone,  who  had  selected  for  his  lonely  home  a  hilly  pt'uinsula  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Algonquin  name  of  which  was  Shawmut ;  and 
ou  an  island  since  known  as  Xo<l(lle"s  Island,  hard  by  this  pi-ninsula, 
dwelt  Samuel  Maverick,  a  man,  as  we  are  told,  "of"  very  loving  and 
couiteous  demeanor,  but  too  nuich  in  favor  of  the  lordly  prelatical 
power."  This,  of  course,  means  that  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Established  Church.  For  all  his  courteous  manner,  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  Puritans,  and  they  strongly  disapproved  of  him.  Then  there 
was  Roger  Conaut,  who  came  first  to  Plymouth,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  approve  of  the  Separatism  or  Independency  which  he  found 
rife  there.  So  this  worthy  Episcopalian,  at  the  bead  of  a  few  sympa- 
thizers, betook  himself  to  Cajte  Ann  ;  and  while  he  was  beginning  to 
build  houses  there,  another  party  coming  from  England  landed  on  the 
same  spot.  These  were  the  Dorchester  adventurers,  so  eallecl  from  the 
county  to\vn  of  Dorset,  and  their  object  was  to  catch  codfish.  After 
some  words  of  contention,  things  were  amicably  settled  with  these  new- 
comers, and  Conant  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Dorchester  men  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own.  It  was  then  thoiii;lit  that  a  |tlaee  called  Naund^eag, 
somewhat  nearer  the  Shawmut  peninsula,  was  l)ftter  suited  to  their  jmr- 
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poses;  and  so  Conaiit  1k'i;::iii  hiiililing  tlicrc,  wIk'ii  still  miotlLci-  party 
arrived  upon  the  scene. 

One  ol"  tlie  persons  most  zealously  interestcil  in  ihr  plantiiit;-  of 
Protestant  states  in  Aimii«  a  was  John  A\  liilc,  a  I'liiilan  clciuyinan  <if' 
Dorchester,  who  remained  within  the  Kstalilished  (iiuich.  This  worthy 
man  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that  \aL''alion(ls  and  jail-hirds  are  not 
the  right  sort  of  persons  \\\[\\  wliicii  to  Imild  up  sncccssfnl  states.  lie 
saw  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  ])ick  and  select  one's  men.  \\  hilc  tiiis 
matter  was  beinjj  discnsscd  in  Iion(h)n,  there  came  to  the  front  a  man  of 
upright  life  antl  iron  will,  named  John  Elndieott,  who  declared  him.self 
willing  to  lead  a  <-ompany  of  godly  persons  into  the  w  ililerness.  So  it 
happened  that  in  tlie  spring  of  1628  a  grant  was  ohtained  from  tiu; 
Plymouth  Company,  and  its  extent  was  declared  with  unconscious  iKi'ircti' 
to  be  from  three  nules  nortli  (jf  the  Merrimac  River  to  three  south  of 
the  Charles  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ()ce:in  to  the  Pacitic 
in  the  other.  Such  was  the  jirincely  domain  in  which  the  worthy  Endieott 
was  to  plant  the  seeds  of  rigiiteonsness.  in  the  autumn  of  KJ^S,  he 
landed  at  Naumkeag  with  ;i  party  of  settlers,  and  at  first  there  was  some 
contention  between  these  newcomers  and  Conant's  men  ;  but  soon  all 
amicablv  acquiesced  in  Endicott's  leadership,  and  in  token  of  this  peace- 
ful adjustment  he  called  the  place  Salem,  the  Hebrew  name  for  peace. 

Bv  this  time,  Mr.  \\  liileV  project  had  attracted  the  .-ittentioii  of 
some  of  the  foremost  men  in  tlii'  Pin'itan  party;  for  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  despotic  tendencies  of  Charles  I.  in  chui'eh  and  state,  the 
old  Country  partv  had  come  to  lie  known  as  the  i'uritan  jiarty,  as  their 
opponents,  the  Court  i)arty,  hatl  now  come  to  be  known  as  the  Cavaliers. 
It  is  a  common  but  very  gross  error  which  sujjjtoses  that  there  was  any 
marked  difference  in  social  position  between  the  members  of  these  two 
]iarties.  ^Members  of  the  nobility  and  g<'ntry  and  pei-sons  holding  pub- 
lic office  were  to  be  found  among  the  Piu'itans  as  often  as  annmg  the 
Cavaliers  ;  and  among  all  the  colonists  who  came  from  England  to 
America,  there  are  none  with  more  respectable  pedigree  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Puritan  jiarty  who  came  to  New  England  between  16:^9  and 
16Ö0.  Two  srentlemen  were  foremost  among  those  who  now  began  to 
urffc  on  the  iiroi^ress  of  the  affair:  one  was  John  Winthi'op  ( h'ig.  l->4), 
Ijord  of'tiroton  Manor  in  SulTolk,  a  fine  s|)eeinieii  of  eonntry  sipiire, 
not  onlv  wealthv,  but  well  educated  ;  the  other  was  Thomas  Dudley,  a 
mendier  of  the  elder  br^ineli  of  the  Suttou-Dudleys,  to  the  younger 
branch  of  which  fiuiiily  heloiiged  the  husbands  of  two  unfortunate 
ladies,  .Jane  Grey  and  Amv   Robsart. 
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An  important  stcj)  was  now  taknn  in  Marcli,  l(i"i!),  when  a  charter 
was  granted  to  these  and  other  genth'nien,  incorporating  them  as  tlie 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Hay.  In  theory,  tliis  cnrpuraridn  was  a 
joint  stock  trading  company  anahigons  to  the  London  Companv  Cor 
Virginia,  the  fortunes  of  wiiicli  we  have  already  recounted.  fts  atfairs 
were  to  be  managed  by  a  governor,  <leputy  governor,  and  eouiicil  of 
eigiiteen  assi.stants,  to  be  elected  each   year  by  tlie   sliareholders.      'I'liis 
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Fig.  1.34. — John  Winthrop,    (.\ftcr  an  engraving  by  Sliunpc,  fmni  an  original  portrait  in  tlie 
Senate  Chamber  of  Massachusetts.) 


company  was  clothed  with  extensive  powers  and  had  the  right  of  making 
law.s  for  its  settlers.  Xo  sooner  had  this  charter  l)een  obtained  tlian  a 
fresh  company  of  more  than  400  persons,  including  a  large  number  of 
women,  with  a  considerable  stock  of  cattle  and  goats,  was  sent  over  to 
Salem  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson.  'Piiis  party,  howt'ver, 
although  larger  than  any  that  had  yet  come  to  New  England,  was  only 
the  jirecursor  of  something  far  more  ei)ii>iileralile. 

During  this   vear,  Ki'ili,  it  beeaine  evident  that  tlie  king  was  intend- 
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iiiir,  if  ])(issil)lo,  to  rulo  witliout  callin«:-  parliaiiunis.  In  Marcli,  lie  liad 
tiiiiud  tl\('  Iliiusc  iii' { 'omniiiiis  (lut  <>i'(l<»irs.  'I'lic  cxpcriiiicnt  dl'  ruling 
\\ilh<iiil  aiiv  iciiislativr  Imdy  to  limit  {■xcciitivc  power  was  liciiij;- sliocess- 
f'lillv  ti-iid  ill  Fniiici'  imdcr  ( 'anliiial  Ricliciicu  ;  it  rcmaiiicd  to  !)<■  sci'ii 
whether  ( 'liarlcs  I.  (l'l,ATE  \1\'.)  would  suceeed  with  a  similar  cxperi- 
incnt  in  En<;lan(l.  Under  these  cireumstanees,  it  occurred  In  i1h-  Icadintr 
spirits  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  cross  the  ocean  to  New 
Ku!_dand  and  carry  tlicir  charter  with  them.  In  this  important  matter 
thev  took  le<;'al  advice,  and  inasmuch  as  the  charter  had  not  mentioned 
any  phice  in  which  the  I'nmpany  \\a-  In  hold  il~  mcetiiiüs,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  lejral  ohstacle  to  tiiis  hoilily  transfei-  of  the  company 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  step,  however,  was  one  of  ]>rime  importance; 
for  when  the  <rovernor,  de|)utv  u'oxcrnor,  and  council  of  assistants  were 
once  assemhled  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  J'>ay,  they  at  once  cnnsti- 
tuted  a  rei)uhlic  with  its  own  frame  of  ocivcrnment  and  suliject  to  no 
other  power  in  Knirland  save  tli('  kinu.  .\nd  as  we  shall  jireseutly  sec, 
Charles  I.  had  Imt  little  lei.sure  foi-  mcddlin«^  with  this  new  reimhlie, 
while  the  «i'ovcrmneiit  of  the  Entjlish  ( "ommonwealth  had  no  dispositi<in 
to  molest  it;  so  that  New  Knuland  practically  remained  unvcxcd  until 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.  I"or  the  urowth  of  Knt;lish  self-si'overn- 
nieiit  on  American  soil,  this  was  a  most  auspicious  cii'cumstance.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  practical  consec|uenees  iuijilied  in  the  transfer  of 
the  charter  to  Massachusetts  were  n<it  generally  foreseen  at  the  time, 
thouo-h  thev  were  more  or  less  distinctly  intended  by  the  leading  ficntle- 
meii  in  the  eiim|iaiiy. 

llaviut--  made  their  decision,  Winthr(>|)  and  Dudley  were  jiromjit  in 
acting.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Ki.'lO,  more  than  K»»)  i'uritans 
came  to  ^Massachusetts  Bay  and  made  the  heginnings  of  ( 'liarlestow  n, 
Boston,  Dorchester,  IJoxlinry.  and  W'.-itei'tow  n.  At  their  coming,  the 
courteous  Maverick  moved  away,  saying  that,  on  tlie  whole,  he  pre- 
ferred "the  rule  of  the  Lords  15isho|)s  to  that  of  the  Lords  Urethren." 
The  fi'dlicsome  Morton  and  other  a<llierents  of  (iorges  wei'c  snimn.-irily 
sent   hack  to  England. 

It  is  clear  that  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  pi-epared  to  expect  some 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  king.  There  were  rival  claimants  f<ji-  the 
land  reecntiv  granteil  to  the  Comoanv  of  Massaehu.setts  Bav.  As  long 
ago  as  1(523,  Roliert  (iorges,  a  son  of  Sir  Ferdiiiando,  had  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  cousidcrable  ])ortion  of  what  is  now  the  eastern  ])ortion  of 
Massachusetts.  The  elder  Gorges  also  laid  claim  to  the  territory  altei- 
ward  known  as  ^laini',  while  a  certain  .lohn  Masou  had  received  a  grant 
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t)f  tlu'  land  U])<>u  the  Piscataqiia  River,  wlici-f  tlio  beginning.^  of  Xow 
Hainpsliire  were  afterward  made.  It  was  evident  tiiat  tliese  E[)ise()|)al 
neighbors  and  rivals  niiulit  make  tr(jnlile  tiir  liie  new  Puritan  colony. 
In  view  of  .such  a  possibility,  it  was  thougiit  best  to  choose  for  the  seat  of 
government  some  spot  more  defensible  than  tlu^  Shawmut  jx'uinsula, 
which  some  of  the  .settlers  called  Tri-moniitain,  c.r  Tremont,  from  a  lofty 
triple-crested  hill  which  crowned  the  site  where  the  State  House  now 
stands.  The  name  Boston,  however,  was  soon  preferred,  in  compliment 
to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  (Fig.  l-<5),  who  had  for  many  years  been  rector 
of  the  magnificent  St.  Botolph's  church  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.    The 


Fig.  135. — Rev.  Johu  Cottou. 


place  chosen  for  the  seat  of  government  was  on  the  marshy  bank  of  the 
river  which  John  Smith  had  named  after  the  king  when  he  was  still  the 
youthful  Prince  Charles.  It  was  not  more  than  three  miles  distant  from 
Boston  by  the  river  ;  but  as  people  ordinarily  approat^heil  it  by  a  round- 
about road  through  the  present  Brookline,  the  distance  was  reckoned 
eight  mues,  as  we  are  informed  bv  an  old  milestone  still  standing  in  the 
God's  Acre  opposite  the  west  gate  of  the  university.  About  a  half-mile 
from  the  marshv  bank,  at  a  place  since  known  as  Harvard  Scpiare, 
Thomas  Dudlev  built  a  house,  and  a  few  neighboring  houses  were  built 
in  the  course  of  1631.  The  iinreelaimid  marshes  extending  a  (|narter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river  made  the  place   somewhat  dillieult  of  ap|)roach 
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for  sliips.  For  tlic  present,  no  name  was  irivcii  to  tliis  intciidiil  caitital  ; 
it  was  sinijily  called  the  New  Town. 

There  were  other  possible  enemies  to  i)e  ijuaiilcd  aj:ain>t  Ix'sides 
King  Charles.  Only  a  few  miles  distant,  on  (lie  lioiih  rs  of  Mystic 
l)ond,  dwelt  a  tribe  of  Algonqnins  rnled  by  a  scpiaw  sachem  ;  while  to 
the  westward  the  place  miirht  be  assailed  by  warriors  from  the  Massa- 
Wachiisctt  or  (ireat  Hill  in  Milton,  cros.'-int;'  the  river  in  llieir  liaik 
canoes.  It  was  therefore  enacti'd  by  <;dvernor,  de])nty  j;'overnor,  and 
conncil  of  assistants  that  a  wooden  palisade  should  be  bnill,  starlinji 
from  the  river  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Ash  Street,  and  d(S(  libiiii;-  a 
great  semicircle  so  as  to  strike  the  shore  again  near  the  foot  of  l'l\  niplon 
Street.  To  pay  for  this  wall,  a  special  tax  was  imposed  upon  the 
various  towns  of  the  colony  ;  and  now  we  have  to  note  how  (piicklv  the 
ancient  sjiirit  of  Knglish  libcrtv  assci't<'d  itsrll'  in  this  new  cnsii'onnicnt. 
The  men  of  Watertown  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax,  becau.se  it 
was  imposed  by  a  body  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  After  due 
discussion,  it  was  admitted  by  the  ruling  body  that  this  claim  was  a  just 
one,  and  it  was  enacted  that  thei'e  should  be  a  Ilon^e  ol'  I)e|intics  chosen 
bv  popular  election  in  the  several  towns.  Thus  was  obtained  a  House 
oi' Representatives,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  its  compo,--itiiiii  it  agreed 
pre(risely  with  the  governing  assembly  in  N'irginia.  In  the  <ilder  colony 
we  have  governor,  council,  and  House  of  iJurgesses ;  in  the  younger  one 
we  have  governor,  council,  and  House  of  I)e|)uties.  This  likeness  is 
of  course  but  natural,  since  both  were  copies  of  the  old  English  shire- 
mote  or  county  court. 

For  men  wlio  realized  the  ])ossibility  of  such  a  thing  as  an  attack  by 
the  king's  ships,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  leadi'rs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  pursued  a  bold,  not  to  say  high-handed  policy.  Down  to 
the  present  time,  they  had  never  formally  se])arated  themselves  from  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  fir  them  the  transfer  to  America  necessarily 
involved  such  a  separation.  Clearly  they  had  not  come  all  this  distance 
to  let  themselves  be  governed  by  jiastors  who  should  be  appoinled  by 
Archbishop  Laud.  For  them  the  head  of  the  Church  was  not  Charles  I., 
but  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  jtoint  had  been  clearly  understood  by  Endi- 
cott  as  soon  as  Higginson's  ])arty  reini'orced  him  at  Salem.  The  settlers 
adiipted  a  covenant  .and  a  confession  drawn  u]i  by  Higginson,  where- 
upon he  and  the  other  clergyman,  Sanniel  Skelton,  proceeded  to  conse- 
crate one  another.  Since  both  were  already  consecrated  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  this  ceremony  implied  that  they  did  not  regard 
the  former  consecration  as  sufficient.     It  was   followed  by  the  solemn 
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(irdination  of  the  two  ministers  at  the  hands  of  a  (k'putatioii  of  brethren 
eleeted  by  the  church  members.  Thus,  a  truly  lndc|Kiid(nt  churcli  was 
created.  Some  of  the  Salem  colonists  were  disjilcascd  at  such  a  radical 
measure,  and  two  of  them  announced  tluir  intcnlion  of  orj^anizing  an 
Episcopal  church,  whose  rector  would  naturally  i)c  appointed  by  an 
Euglish  bishop.  ICndicott  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  anything  of  this 
sort,  and  he  sent  these  two  gentlemen  back  to  England  by  the  next 
ship.  If  they  wanted  Episcopacy,  let  them  go  where  it  flourished. 
When  Winthrop  and  his  party  arrived,  they  similarly  constituted  them- 
selves into  Independent  clnu'ches,  and  even  went  further.  In  lO-'il,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  persons  dwelling  within  the  colony,  excej)t  com- 
muning members  of  its  Independent  churches,  should  be  allowed  either 
to  hold  office  or  to  vote  at  elections.  The  object  of  this  illiberal  pro- 
vision is  manifest.  It  was  intended  that  the  "  Lords  brethren  should 
rule  on  the  siiores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  an<l  that  no  hostile  ])ower 
should  be  able  to  gain  the  slightest  political  tbothold."  The  ideal  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  colony  was  a  theocracy  modelled  somewhat 
after  the  Jewish  pattern.  They  were  t(i  be  Christ's  vicegerents  in  estab- 
lishing a  community  of  godly  people  who  should  form  a  united  body 
of  Ix'lievers.  There  was  to  i)e  no  room  there  for  heterodoxy  ;  and  as 
for  the  civil  government  of  England,  they  paid  just  as  little  heed  to  it 
as  possible.  It  cannot  l)c  denied  that  there  was  some  jxiint  in  wliat 
Sanuiel  Maverick  afterward  told  Ciiarles  II.  :  that  the  people  of  New 
England  were  all  rebels  at  heart,  and  he  could  ])rove  it. 

The  circumstances  were  indeed  such  as  to  require  that  the  boldness 
of  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts  shotdd  be  dulv  teni|X'red  with  prudence; 
and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  communitv  were 
two  men  eminent  for  tact  and  worldly  wisdom.  One  of  these  was  the 
governor,  John  Winthrop  ;  and  the  other  was  .lolni  Cotton,  teacher  in 
the  church  at  Boston.  It  was  customary  for  the  New  England  churches 
to  have  two  ministers :  one  known  as  the  teacher,  whose  office  it  was  to 
expound  intricacies  of  doctrine  ;  the  other  called  the  pastor,  whose  func- 
tion was  ratb.er  that  of  exhorting  and  a]i]K'aling  to  the  emotions.  In  the 
church  at  Boston,  the  pastor,  John  Wilson,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fanatic; 
but  his  zeal  was  fortunately  tempered  by  Cotton's  wisdom.  Some  inci- 
dents which  happened  at  Salem  in  the  years  1633—36  show  us  how 
difficult  was  the  course  which  the  jNIassachusetts  government  had  to 
steer.  Master  Endicott  was  a  man  of  overmuch  zeal  ;  and  one  day  he 
cut  St.  George's  cross  out  of  the  flag,  because  he  would  not  tolerate  such 
an  emblem  of  popery.     Unfortunately,  such  an  act  might  easily  be  cited 
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by  Mavt'i-iclv  and  liis  friends  as  a  |>i-(i(if  of  tlic  i-chclliniis  cliaractov  of 
tlic  I'liritan.s.  AccoRliiiiilv,  in  .spilo  of  tlif  ini|)(ii-tancc  of  l-'-mliiott  in 
tlic  coliiny,  it  became  necessary  for  tlie  sa^aciuns  Winthroii  In  -innniun 
liini  t(i  r>(istnn  anil  ija\c  liiin  |inl)licly  icpi-iniandrd  liv  the  ciiinicil. 
Anotiier  tliinji'  wiiicii  lia]i|>cncd  at  Salem  has  been  (ifti'n  nusnnderstoDd. 
'J'lie  jiastor  of  (lie  elinrch  there  was  a  young  Welshman,  a  uradnate  of 
( 'amll^id^(•,  named  Rnucr  Williams.  He  carried  his  Protestant  ]irinci- 
ples  to  iiuieh  greater  length  than  most  of  his  e(intem|iiiraries.  lie 
advocated  the  toleration  of  all  forms  ol'  ( 'hristian  religion  and  com- 
])lete  se])aration  between  clinrch  and  state.  His  idea  was  that  a  (nie 
Christian  eonunonwealth  slionhl  consist  of  ])eo|ile  who  agreed  to  dilfer 
among  themselves,  and  he  thought  that  ministers  should  be  snpjiorted 
by  the  free  contributions  of  tlu'ir  hearers  and  not  by  taxes  levied  bv  the 
state.  He  would  also  have  condemned  all  enforced  attendance  npon 
|)iiblii'  wiirship,  leaving  such  matters  to  be  i-egnlatcd  by  indi\  idnal  icn- 
science  and  charitable  public  opinion.  In  all  these  points  he  was  flat  I  v 
op])osed  to  what  we  may  call  the  ISIassaclmsetts  idea,  according  to  which 
a  tme  Christian  commonwealth  was  one  whic'h  ex|ielle(l  all  persons  who 
ventured  to  difl'cr  in  belief  from  the  mass  of  the  eonimnnity,  while  ndn- 
i.sters  .should  be  supported  by  public  taxation,  and  constables  should,  if 
necessary,  visit  ])eople  in  their  dwellings,  and,  unless  they  found  them 
sick  in  bed,  should  ib'ag  them  to  the  sanctnarv. 

Such  opinions  wvvv  liable  to  make  \\'illiams  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
the  magistrates  at  Boston.  liut  another  opinion  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  wcmld  become  ])ositively  dangerous  if  br<iuglit  to  the  ears  of 
the  king.  The  Coni|)any  of  Massachn.setts  P.ay  proiessed  to  hold  their 
territorv  as  a  grant  from  the  H^nglish  crown.  It  is  true  that  they  ])aid 
the  Indians  for  all  tlie  land  they  occupied.  It  is  a  pojudar  error, 
niidtiplic<l  a  thousand-fold  in  popidar  books,  that  W  illiam  I'eun  was  the 
only  founder  of  an  Americ^au  state  who  ])aid  the  Indians  for  their  land. 
Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  by  those  who  remember  that  Peter  Minnit 
paid  the  Manhattan  Indians  for  their  island,  that  the  Dutch  and  the 
Quakers  were  the  onlv  settlers  who  paid  for  their  lands.  The.se  are 
gross  errors.  The  practice  of  paying  the  Indians  was  common  to  all 
the  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  Fnited  States.  It  was 
invariablv  done  in  New  England,  in  Maryland,  N'irginia,  an<l  the  Caro- 
linas, as  I  haveshown  in  "  The  Dutch  and  (Quaker  ( 'olonies  in  America," 
Avhere  the  subject  is  di.scussed  at  length. 

But  Roger  Williams  went  much  further  than  the  ^Massachusetts 
authorities.     He  not  only  approved  of  theii'  paying  the  Indians,  but  he 
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maintained  that  the  only  title  which  they  conkl  acquire  in  the  territory 
passed  to  them  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  Indians,  and  not  from  tiie 
English  crown,  which  could  not  give  what  it  did  not  possess.  In  this 
oj)iuion,  perhaps  more  tlian  in  any  other  jiroclaimed  l)v  W  illiams,  we 
seem  to  see  the  especially  modern  texture  of  his  mind.  According  to 
the  theories  current  in  mediaeval  P^urope,  heathen  people  had  no  al)soiute 
ownership  of  the  lauds  on  which  they  dwelt.  All  heathen  countries 
were  fiefs  of  the  papacy,  all  were  properly  subject  to  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ ;  and  when  the  pope  granted  sovereignty  over  them  to  any 
Christian  king,  as  in  the  grant  of  Alexander  VI.  to  Spain  and  I'ortugal, 
he  was  simply'  resuming  his  rights  over  what  was  already  his  own. 
Now  in  Protestant  England,  since  the  king  had  become  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  it  was  fair  to  suppose  tiiat  the  papal  suzerainty  over 
heathen  lands  had  passed  to  the  English  crown.  The  opinion  of  Wil- 
liams was  a  revolt  against  this  whole  mediaeval  fabric  of  thought,  and 
we  can  readily  understand  how  it  slnjuld  have  seemed  verv  dangerous  to 
the  rulers  in  Boston.  Had  they  not  difficulty  enough  already  in  steering 
clear  of  a  contest  with  the  king,  but  this  audacious  young  preacher  must 
come  and  interpose  another  and  ])urtly  unnecessary  obstacle  in  their 
path  ■? 

The  result  of  all  this  was  much  discussion  in  Boston  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  this  bold  young  man.  Some  were  in  favor  of  sending 
him  back  to  England,  but  ^\'inthroi)  was  wiser.  It  was  not  good  policy 
to  have  too  many  malcontents  in  England  multiplying  conij)laints  against 
the  way  things  were  done  in  Boston.  ^Moreover,  ^^'inthrop  was  a  man 
of  gentle  methods,  and,  withal,  had  a  liking  for  Williams.  Winthrop, 
too,  was  tolerant  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  Williams  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  wliat  he  himself  was  doing : 
namely,  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  found  a  community  after  his 
own  heart.  So  he  notified  him  jirivately  tliat  he  had  better  try  his 
fortunes,  with  such  followers  as  he  could  muster,  on  the  shores  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  Williams  promptly  followed  this  advice,  and  felt  so 
warndy  the  jirospect  of  good  that  seemed  likt^Iy  to  come  from  it  that  he 
named  his  first  settlement  Providence. 

Another  secession  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time.  There  were  men 
in  the  colony  who,  without  going  to  nearly  the  same  length  as  Williams, 
were  nevertheless  disinclined  to  accept  a  theocracy  pure  and  simjtle. 
The  strength  of  this  party  lay  in  Horcliester,  Watcrtown,  and  the  New 
Town,  which  bad  been  selectetl  as  the  seat  of  government.     In  a  certain 
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sense,  we  may  call  il  llu'  (IciiKicratic  party  amoiifj  tlio  I'liritans.  WC 
have  already  noticed  the  jnotcst  of"  Watcrtowii,  wliioli  bore  <>oo(l  fniil  in 
iiitnuliK'iiig  a  ivprcsfutativc  assciuljly.  Other  (jiiestioiis  l)i'oiii;'lit  out  the 
diU'erences  of"  opinion  wliieh  diviiled  tiie  two  parties  in  (lie  cohiny.  The 
men  of"  more  demoeratie  ideas  wished  to  lia\c  a  iimly  of  inws  (haw  n  up 
and  printed,  so  that  every  jjersou  might  linow  umlci'  jiist  what  law  he 
was  living.  But  the  magistrates  preferred  to  go  iiy  the  laws  of  Moses 
as  contained  in  the  Pentuteueh,  supplemented  hy  sneii  decisions  as  niigiit 
be'made  from  time  to  time  by  tlie  General  Court  of"  the  colony.  Obvi- 
ously, such  an  arrangement  put  into  the  hands  of  the  elergv  a  power  w  Inch 
nianv  |)crsous  thought  too  great.  'Ihc  (lis|iiitcs  on  liii-  i|iic^ti(iii  la>tc(l 
for  mauv  years  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Miorc  thcucratical  party 
when  the  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in  1(J4'J. 
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Fig.  i;i(!. — Saybrook  fnrt  in  l()o6.     (From  "Magazine  .Vniciiiaii  Ilistury,"  vol.  xiii.) 

Down  at  the  i)ottom  of  the  theocratic  (juestion  lay  the  question  of 
the  franchise.  We  ha\e  seen  that  none  but  the  eoniiiuiiiiiig  members  of" 
the  Congregational  churches  were  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office.  There 
were  many  who  heartily  disapproved  of  such  a  restriction,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  cau.se  of  the  wholesale  westward 


migration    which    occurred    in    KJoö— 3(].      One   of  the    ofcatest 


th. 


leaders  in  the  whole  Piuitan  migration  was  'i'honias  Hooker,  ])astor  of 
the  church  in  the  New  Town.  He  was  most  jirominent  among  the  men 
opposed  to  the  theocracy  of  Winthrop  and  J)udley.  An  interesting 
controver.sy  between  Winthrop  and  Hooker  was  conducted  with  much 
sweetness  and  courtesy  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  much 
di.seontent  in  the  three  towns  above  mentioned,  although  few  definite 
j)artienlars  have  been  prcserve<l. 
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At  tbis  time,  the  designs  of"  the  Dutch  settlers  at  New  Amster- 
dam had  come  to  attract  serious  attention  iu  Boston.  The  Dutch  and 
Engiisli  governments  were  alike  unwilling  to  disturb  the  friendship 
between  tlieni  which  liad  existed  for  centuries;  yet  tlierc  was  some 
danger  of  collision  between  their  colonists  iu  America.  The  Dutch, 
unwilling  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  had  main- 
tained that  New  Xcthcrland  extended  eastward  as  far  as  Buzzard's  Bay. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  seemed  content  with  the 
Connecticut  River  for  an  eastern  boundary,  but  were  determined  to  keep 


Fig.  137.— William  I'yinh.iii. 

control  of  that  stream.  Tii(y  were  forestalk^d,  however,  I)y  Lord  Save 
and  Lord  Brooke,  two  noblemen  \\\in  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory 
thereabouts  and  sent  as  their  agent  John  Wintlirop,  son  of  the  ilassa- 
chusetts  governor.  This  able  young  man  was  first  in  the  field  and  liuilt 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  he  named  after  his 
two  ])atrons,  "  Saye-Brooke. "  At  this  moment,  a  small  companv  of 
Plymouth  men  had  already  occupied  the  site  of  Windsor,  and  there  was 
a  little  outpost  of  Dutchmen  isolated  in  a  crazy  blockhouse  on  the  site 
of  Hartford.  In  the  summer  of  1(;;]()  came  the  wave  of  migration 
which  founded  Connecticut.     The  congregations  of  Dorchester,  ^\'ater- 
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town,  and  the  New  Town  came  in  a  body  to  the  Connecticut  River,  led 
bv  tlieir  jiastors,  and  ioniidcd  three  towns  on  its  western  bank.  The 
l)()rclu'stci'  congregation  t'oiiiidcd  Windsor,  wliile  H(ioi<er  and  iiis  ]M'(i])ic 
estal)ii~ii<il  tiiemselves  at  Hailfoid,  and  ihc  \\  alcrlow  n  men  i)ressrd  mi 
a  few  miles  fhrther  and  Ibiindcd  Wcllierslieid.  'I'liis  migration  left  the 
three  ISrassaehusetts  towns  almost  uninhabited.  Tn  the  New  Town,  for 
example,  only  eleven  families  were  left  atter  the  di  imrture  of  Hooker's 
Congreg;iticni,  nii<i  in  tjic  iirigiiixiriiood  of  ll;ir\:in!  Si|nare  were  manv 
empty  houses  crying  tiir  occnjtants.  At  aliont  the  same  time,  another 
j)arty  from  Roxbniy,  led  by  W'illiain  I'ynchoii  (  h'ig.  l-")7),  made  the 
beginnings  of  Springfield,  wiiere  his  statue  may  no«  be  seen.  This 
gentleman,  who  left  behind  him  his  name  on  one  of  tiie  Roxl)in-y  .streets, 
wa.s  of  a  somewhat  heretical  tiuai  of  mind  ;  and  a  ixiok  which  he  jiid)- 
lished  some  years  later  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  pnidiely  burned 
in  Bo,ston    bv  the  conunnn   li,-ineni;ui. 

In  1  ()•')!(,  the  three  lower  towns — Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 
field — held  a  Convention  and  adopted  a  written  constitution,  which 
established  the  state  of  Coiuieetieiit,  witii  Ilaitford  for  its  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Into  tliis  combination  Springfield  ilid  not  enter,  and  after 
some  time  it  was  decided  tiiat  she  came  witiiin  liu'  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. No  serious  o]i])osition  was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  the 
secession  of  the  ('onnecticnt  towns. 

I  am  |)articular  in  giving  these  details  because  they  illustrate  most 
vividly  the  funilamental  peculiarity  of  the  New  England  nngration.  If 
the  ordinary  eommereial  motives  had  been  dominant,  there  was  more 
than  room  enough  on  Massachusetts  ]\:\y  for  all  tiie  settlers  that  had 
vet  arrived — some  7000  perhaps,  ail  told.  It  was  the  intensely 
strong  individualitv  of  these  people,  with  their  differences  of  o])inion  on 
questions  both  of  religion  and  of  civil  jiolilv,  that  led  to  the  dispersion 
we  have  described.  The  first  effect  of  this  dispersion  was  to  lead 
them  into  danger  and  bring  on  a  formidable  Indian  war.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  we  nm>t  note  tlie  relations  of  the  adjacent  Indian  tribes 
at  the  time  of  which  we  arc>  sjieaking. 

.\  short  time  befi>re  the  MayHower  Pilgrims  arrived  at  Plymouth,  the 
whole  coast  of  Xcw  Knglaml  had  lieen  swept  by  a  pestilence  which  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  aboriginal 
population.  The  Indians  with  whom  the  Plymouth  .settler.s  came  into 
contact  were  greatly  demoralized  and  dispirited.  These  were  the  AVam- 
panoags,  sometimes  called  Pokanokets,  whose  principal  villages  were 
between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Cajie  Cod.     Their  war-chief,  Mas.sasoit, 
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made  a  treaty  with  the  Plymoutli  men  and  committed  no  acts  of  hostility 
until  1675.  North  of  these  Indians  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  were  the  Massachusetts,  a  tribe  which  took  their  name  from 
the  great  hill  now  known  as  Blue  Hill  in  Milton.  The  Masna  in  their 
name  is  the  same  Alg<inquin  word  as  Mmi  in  Mississippi,  "great  water." 
These  red  men  were  but  the  sorry  remnant  of  a  large  tril)e,  and  thev  gtive 
the  English  but  little  trouble.  Farther  inland  were  much  more  powerful 
tribes.  The  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  was 
occupied  by  the  Xipmucks,  and  that  which  lies  upon  the  west  belonged 
to  the  Mohegans  ;  but  this  tribe  had  lately  been  so  harassed  by  the 
terrible  Mohawks  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  had  moved  down  into  the 
lower  vallev  of  the  Connecticut.  The  western  sliore  of  Xarrasansett 
Bay  was  occupied  by  the  powerful  tribe  from  which  that  water  takes  its 
name,  while  the  country  between  the  Xarragansetts  and  the  Mohegans 
was  occupied  by  the  Pequots,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians.  These  Pequots  were  seeking  to  establish  a  supremacy 
over  their  Algonquin  neighbors,  and  had  made  themselves  esjiecially 
vexatious  to  the  Mohegans.  As  for  the  Mohawks,  in  their  distant  lioiue 
beyond  the  Hudson,  they  claimed  a  lordship  over  all,  and  sent  their  col- 
lectors to  gather  tribute.  The  name  of  these  Mohawks  was  an  Algou- 
quin  name  meaning  cannibals.  The  flavor  of  Algonquin  flesh  was 
highly  prized  by  them  ;  and  we  are  told  tiiat  when  a  party  of  the  irre- 
sistible Iroquois  showed  themselves  upon  a  hilltop,  anv  Algonquin  who 
happened  to  see  them  would  run  at  the  top  of  his  speed  from  villatre  to 
village,  a  kind  of  aboriginal  I'aid  Revere,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  "  Man-cater  !  Man-eater  !" 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  natiu-al  that  the  planting  of  villages 
by  white  men  ou  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  should  arouse  the  spleen 
of  the  Pequots.  It  was  not  long  before  outrages  were  conuuitted  on 
both  sides.  It  is  said  that  the  Pequot  war-chief,  Sassacus,  sought  to 
persuade  the  Narrag-ansetts  and  ]Mohegans  to  unite  with  him  and  over- 
whelm the  palefiices.  But  Roger  Williams,  who  had  become  fluent  in 
Algonquin  speech  and  possessed — like  Las  Casas,  Cortes,  John  Smith, 
and  Frontenac,  in  their  various  ways — the  art  of  managing  Indians, 
persuaded  the  Xarragansetts  into  an  alliance  with  the  whites.  As  for 
the  Mohegans,  they  were  glad  to  hil]i  in  |iiekling  a  rod  fn-  their  hated 
neighbors,  and  they  too  took  sides  with  the  English.  The  situation 
soon  became  intolerable.  The  English  were  not  accustonu'd  to  seeing 
their  friends  and  relatives  scorched  to  death  with  firei^rands  or  g;ishe(l 
and  maimed  according  to  the  Indians'  artistic  methods,  and  presently 
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tlicy  (l(><-i(l('(l  ti)  tciicli  tlic  red  men  a  lesson.  Never  was  such  a  lesson 
taii<i'lit  witii  more  cnnvincing  emphasis.  Hartford  sent  to  Boston  for 
aid,  l)Mt  (ilitaincd  (Hiiy  a  portion  of  what  was  expected.  With  this 
|)()rlicin  and  with  a  iiandful  of  Indian  allies,  the  Connecticut  iiicii  pid- 
ceedcd  au'ainst  the  main  stron<;hold  of  the  enemy  not  far  from  the  site 
of  Stdninyton.  They  were  commanded  !)y  two  l)old  and  skillful  cap- 
tains, -lojin  ]\Ias(]ii  and  .lolin  Underhili.  ( )n  a  inoiinliulit  niojit  in 
j\Iay,  l(i;>7,  tlicy  sin-|iriscd  tlii'  Indian  village,  carried  it  by  stoi-m, 
destroyed  it  liy  lire,  and  slew  all  but  half  a  do/eu  of  its  700  or  SOO 
inhabitaiits.  It  took  just  seventy-seven  Enu^lishmcn  to  strike  this 
a|i|iallini;-  blow.  It  was  i'ollowcd  by  a  desidtors-  pursuit  (if  llii'  i'c(|nuts 
westward  alono-  the  shore  of  the  Sound  as  far  as  Hlaek  IJoek,  be\diid 
the  site  of  Hridjicpoit.  Xotiiini^  had  ever  occurred  in  the  red  man's 
cxpei-icncc  at  all  comiiai-ablc  to  this.  Here  was  a  whole  tribe  suddenly 
wiprd  <iiit  of  existence  by  so  few  out  of  all  the  swarminj;  nund)ers  of 
white  men.  TIk^  Indian  mind  was  most  ))rofoiiudly  impressed,  and 
more  than  a  whole  «icneration  passed  away  before  it  again  j)resumed  to 
try  conclnsions  with  the  sli'angers. 

A\'c  have  obsei'vcd  that  in  this  affair  the  Connecticut  nuMi  obtained 
but  sliirht  help  iVom  I'xiston.  The  exjilanation  of  this  is  something 
which  wonl<l  nc\<'r  occur  to  the  modern  mind.  The  cause  lay  in  the 
regions  of  transcendental  theology.  There  had  lately  come  to  Jioston 
a  verv  interesting  family  highly  connected  in  Kngland  and  destined  to 
]ilav  a  prominent  part  in  American  history,  ^\'illiam  Hutchinson, 
from  All'ord  in  lancolnsliii-c,  had  biiill  a  coniCortablc  house  in  lioston, 
on  the  site  of  the  ( )ld  Corner  IJooUstore.  Ann  Ilutchinson,  his  wife, 
was  connected  with  the  family  of  the  poet  Dryden.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent woman,  but  held  some  curious  opinions  about  justification  and 
sanctification,  and  the  strife  over  these  opinions  soon  shook  the  colonv 
to  its  foniidatious.  Civil  dudgeon  grew  so  high  that  when  the  freemen 
of  the  New  Town  were  assembled  on  their  commoTi  in  the  a]iple-blossom 
season  of  Iti.'??,  to  choose  their  Tuagistrates  for  the  coming  year,  there 
was  some  fear  of  a  tmnidt  until  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  climbed  into  a 
gnarled  and  ancient  oak-tree  and  made  a  sensible  speech  to  the  ])eople. 
The  outgoing  governor,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  was  that 
brilliant  youth,  Harry  A'^ane  (Fig.  l.'}8),  afterward  the  greatest  statesman 
of  the  Piu'itans  in  Kngland  after  Cromwell.  This  young  man  had  been 
])ersuaded  to  take  Mrs.  Ilutchinsou's  jiai't.  The  crisis  was  a  serious 
one.  Just  as  the  trainbands  were  about  to  slai't  against  the  Pe(piots, 
it  was  suggested  that   the  chaplain  of  the  expedition   wa>   not   under  a 
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covenant  of  grace,  but  only  under  a  covenant  of  works,  anrl  so  they 
refused  to  march  with  such  a  chaplain.  These  mysterious  distinctions 
were  part  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  theology,  the  preaehiuir  of  whicli  was 
thus  endangering  the  existence  of  the  cohjuy.  We  can  therefore  under- 
stand the  excitement  at  the  spring  election,  and  perhaps  we  need  not 
wonder  that  Winthrop  was  once  more  chosen  governor  instead  of  the 
noble  but  somewhat  too  youthful  Vane.  The  election,  indeed,  was  a 
Waterloo  defeat  for  the  Hutchinsouians  ;  and  it  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  synod  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which  stood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  Dane  Hall.     This  svnod  condemned  eiahtv-two  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 


Fli:.  i:!S.  — sir  111  my  Vane. 

opinions  as  either  iilaspheiuoiis  or  ill-suppurted,  and  senteniTil  Iht  to 
banishment  from  Massachusetts.  In  consei|Ucnre  thereof,  Mr.  ami  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  along  with  William  Coddington  and  other  friends,  ijought 
the  island  of  Aquidneck  from  the  Indians  for  forty  fathoms  of  whit(^ 
wampum,  and,  repairing  to  that  beautiful  island,  began  to  build  the 
towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  As  for  the  ladv's  brother,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  he  moved  northward  with  his  friends,  «ho  founded  the 
towns  of  Hampton  and  Exeter  in  tiie  l*iscata<ina  country. 

One  of  the  most  acute  and  zealous  detectors  of  heresy,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.   Hutchinson's  trial,    was   Kev.  Thomas  Shepard,  whn  had 
Vol.  XXI.— 19 
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latolv  como  to  tlie  New  Town  witli  a  cuiiü^rcjr.itiDn  f'nmi  Eiiirland,  which 
soou  iillwl  the  houses  h't't  eiii|)ty  l)y  tlic  pciiplc  wlio  went  In  Ilarttonl. 
Shepard  thus  succeeded  to  tlic  niiiii-tiy  \:i<:itiil  liy  llnnkii-.  Amoug 
the  acts  of  the  General  Court  ihiriuj»-  (iover ■  \':iim'^  >hoii  adminis- 
tration had  been  an  act  appropriatin«;-  four  hiiiKhcd  pniMid>  for  the 
estalilisluuent  of  a  college  in  wiiidi  youiiu'  'mii  cduld  lie  (diicatcd  for 
tlic  ininistrv.  One  niav  read  in  tlic  pa^-cs  of  ( icipr<;c  üaiicnift  liic  state- 
ment that  this  was  the  tirst  occasion  in  history  on  which  the  ])cop!e, 
through  their  representatives,  a[)propriatc(i  |)uhlic  money  lor  the  found- 
ing of  a  public  school  ;  and  statements  to  tiiis  effect  have  often  been 
heard  from  the  lips  of  patriotic  New  iMigland  orators.  They  are  never- 
theless incorrect  ;  for  before  the  cud  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  system 
of  public  schools  jiaid  for  from  the  municipal  taxes  had  been  established 
throughout  the  Netherlands,  and  in  scvcial  of  their  lait;!  r  cities  Latin 
schools  and  higher  academics  were  similarly  supported.  Indeed,  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  was  not  so  much  a  characteristic  of  any 
])artieular  community  as  it  was  of  the  |iredominance  of  Calvinism. 
The  svstem  of  Calvin  attached  great  iniportaiicc  to  soundness  in  doctrine 
and  to  the  correct  intcr|)rctatioii  of  Scripture,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  insisted  that  the  liiblc  should  be  read  by  everybody  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  was  a  matter  of  oreat  cniiceni  with  ('alviiii>ts  to 
maintain  common  schools  for  the  nuillitiide,  and  al-o  lii<;lier  schools  tor 
those  who  were  to  become  elergynien.  \\C  sec  this  illustrated  in  the 
educaticmal  reforms  that  went  on  soon  alter  the  Reformation,  not  only 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  among  the  Hugue- 
not communities  in  France,  an  advantage  which  France  afterward  lost 
when  the  Huguenots  were  driven  out.  In  this  same  grou|)  of  facts, 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  before 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  seven  years  old. 

The  affair  of  the  Antinomiaus,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  anil  her  friends 
were  called,  mav  have  somewhat  delayed  the  starting  of  the  college. 
Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  a  young  minister  in  Charlestown, 
who  had  been  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  be(|Ucathcd 
a  further  sum  of  money  with  his  library  to  the  college.  It  was  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  General  Court  that  the  college  should  bear  his  name. 
The  New  Town  was  selected  as  a  site  for  the  college,  because  Mr. 
Shepard  had  shown  himself  eiulowed  with  such  a  sharp  scent  for  heresy 
that  it  yas  thought  the  students  and  professors  would  be  .safer  within 
the  sound  of  his  preaching  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
ment u])on  tili-   choice  that    lb  n-y  Dur.-ti  r,  first   pn-ideiit  of  Harvard 
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College,  was  a  tew  years  later  reijuestetl  i)V  tlie  overseers  to  resign  his 
position  tor  having  become  inl'ectcd  with  IJaptist  notions.  In  eonipli- 
meut  to  the  mother  niiiversity,  ol'  wiiiili  not  only  Harvard,  l)ut  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergymen  in  the  colony,  were  children,  it  was 
decided  to  give  to  the  New  Town  the  name  of  Cambridge,  by  which  it 
has  since  been  known.  The  fear  of  attack  from  any  English  force  had 
been  to  some  extent  ontgrown,  and  sundry  superior  advantages  of  jxisi- 
tion  led   to  the  snnnnoning  of  the  ticneral   Court  at  Boston. 

Xevertheless,  about  this  time  a  brief  scare  was  caused  by  news  from 
England.  Some  years  before  this,  the  council  of  the  moribund  i'iy- 
mouth  Company  had  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "  Council 
of  Xew  England."  F'rom  time  to  time  it  would  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  making  grants  of  land  fur  a  cunsideration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lords  Save  and   Brooke  above  mentioned.      In  li>35  it  surrendered  all 
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its  rights  to  the  king,  wim  forthwith  ]ii'<ic("c(led  to  divide  up  New  Kng- 
land  and  grant  it  in  severalty  to  half  a  dozen  noblemen.  When  the 
news  of  this  atfair  reached  Boston,  there  came  also  a  rumor  that  Sir 
Ferdiuando  Gorges,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Pnritans,  was  coming  to 
be  viceroy  over  them.  Nothing  came,  however,  of  all  this  ;  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  on  a  sumniei-  day  of  Ki.'lT,  when  a  certain  rash 
clergyman  undertook  to  read  the  litany  at  St.  (iiles's  I'hnrch,  Edinburgh, 
an  old  woman  in  the  andiencc  cried  out,  "  \\  ad  ye  be  sayin"  mass  at 
my  Ing?  and  pointed  the  i|uery  by  throwing  a  stool  at  his  head. 
It  can  easilv  be  understood  that  ami<l   the  waves  of  commotion  which 
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fortliwitli  spread  fnim  St.  (iiles  all  over  tlie  Britisli  Islands  tlic  affairs 
of  little   Massacluisett.s  should   have  been   for  some  years   forgottt'n. 

That  snninier  of  Iß.'}?  witnessetl  the  arrival  of  another  laruc  ])art\' 
of  I'nritan>  iVoiii  I'!ni;lan(i,  lc<i  hy  tlicii'  |ia-tor,  .lnhn  1  >avcn|)iii-(  (  Fif^. 
!.'!!•),  a  man  of  most  rii;i(l  ('alvinistic  orthodoxy  an<i  one  ot'  the  i)oldest 
preachers  of  his  dav.  These  newcomers  entertained  such  a  strict  and 
narrow  coneejition  of  what  a  I'ni'ilan  iheoei'acy  oui^ht  to  i)e,  llial  ihcy 
were  uot  satisfied  with  what  ihcy  fimnd  in  IJoston.  Too  many  conces- 
sions had  already  been  made  In  men  of  worldly  an<l  democratic  ways  of 
thinking'.  The  newcomers  wisiicd  tn  fonnd  a  true  repni)lic  of  saints, 
and  so  tliev  looki'<i  almul  ihcm  for  new  (|Uarters.  These  were  soon 
found,  and  very  eomfortal)le  too,  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  had  lately  been  brought  to  notice  in  the  ]>nrsnit  of  the  fugitive 
Pequots.  The  company  soon  moved  to  a  bay  called  <  iuinnipiacU, 
where  they  foundcil  the  tciwn  <if  New  Haven,  and,  hard  by  it,  Millbrd, 
Branford,  (inilfor(l,and  others.  After  sonie  years,  tin'  tnwii  of  Sdutliold 
and  others  at  the  eastern  end  of  I^ong  Island  were  added. 

There  is  perhaps  no  iiettei'  place  than  this  tn  call  atlcnti(in  tn  one 
eiiara<'teristi(;  feature  nf  the  settlement  of  New  England,  with  some  of 
its  eonsequenees.  In  ihe  ease  of  most  settlements  in  .in  untried  wilder- 
ness, we  find  ])arties  ni'  indi\  idiials  or  perhaps  single  I'annlics  pressing 
forward  an<l  nccupxing  (he  soil  willmul  any  very  dclinite  social  oi'gani- 
zation.  The  straggling  tights  with  savages  and  the  (jiiarrcls  that  ari-e 
amcing  the  settlers  tend  to  beget  a  lawless  state  of  society  in  which 
whiskev  plavs  a  more  potent  part  ihan  the  constable,  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  some  time  before  the  softening  influences  nf  church  an<l  >ehnnl  are 
felt.  Abundant  illustrations  ar<'  lin-nished  in  the  course  of  .\meri(^an 
historv.  But  the  migrations  by  which  Xew  England  was  settled  were 
mainlv  niia'rations  of  organi/.ed  bodies;  as  a  ride,  it  wa>  the  members 
of  an  Eiiirlish  parish,  organi/cil  in  a  congngation  and  led  by  their 
minister,  that  miu-i'atcd.  Out  of  an  English  parish  or  perhaps  thi'cc  or 
fniir  (Miutiguniis  pari>li<'s.  tlmse  persons  w  lin  were  in  symjiatliy  with  the 
migrating  Puritan  minister  would  fiillnw  him  across  the  ocean.  They 
were  alreadv  accustomed  tn  self-govcrumcnt,  to  managing  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  to  some  extent  the  civil,  affairs  of  their  ])arish  by  llieir  free 
votes  in  an  open  vesti'y.  When  they  had  arrived  in  New  England, 
their  open  vestrv  became  a  town  meeting,  while  in  place  of  tiie  old 
chiiri'h  wardens  they  c|i<ise  selectmen  for  executive  ofliccrs.  Tn  all  this, 
there  was  no  fundamental  change.  The  free  instituti(ms  of  New  Eng- 
land   did    not   originate  iipnu  American    snil,   but   were  brought   hither 
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from  England,  wlicre  tboy  had  already  floui-isiicd  for  more  than  a 
thousaud  years.  The  Now  England  township  wa.s  siinjjly  that  rever- 
sion to  the  old  English  township  which  was  inevitable  when  manorial 
courts  and  the  ecclesiastical  rnle  of  Ki-^iidjis  were  taken  away. 

Between  the  township  and  the  parish,  there  was,  iu  the  mind  of  the 
early  New  Engländer,  very  little  ditlerenee.  He  nsed  his  meeting- 
house not  only  for  divine  services  on  Sundays  and  fast-days,  l)nt  for 
j)urposes  of  i)olitical  and  civil  meetings  on  any  day  of  the  week,  lie 
did  not  adopt  new  methods  of  organization,  but  sim|)ly  used  those  old 
ones  which  he  found  convenient,  while  he  dropped  those  which  were  no 
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longer  serviceable.  When,  tlnTetbre,  a  congregatioii  !nove<l  to  a  new 
place,  there  was  no  temporary  di.--soliition  of  social  boiuK.  \\  liat  was 
transplanted  was  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  or  tainilit''^,  Imt 
an  organized  eonimuiiity  with  its  selectmen  and  eonstaliles,  its  pastor 
and  deacons,  and  likewise  its  schoolmaster;  so  that  the  whole  iiiacliiuerv 
of  civil  ami  ecclesiastical  life  went  on  wurking  without  anv  serious 
break.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  \\v  find  the  social  lili'  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  earliest  times  as  orderly  and  (piiet  as  in  any  civilized 
community  of  long  standing.  There  «as  ai)soliitely  none  of  the  tur- 
bulence and  riot  which  ordinarily  characterize  frontier  coniniuiiitics. 

The  likeness  between  these  organized  migrations  and  that  of  the 
ancient  Greek  city  communities  is  obvious.  In  ancient  (Jreece,  town 
budded  from  town  until,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Sioilv,  Italv, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  were   planted  lloiiri-liing  towns,  each  of  which  looked 
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back  to  some  üiollicr  lown  in  Hellas  itself,  and  cacli  <ii"  wiiieii,  on  tiie 
confines  of  barbarism,  or  in  the  presence  of  fiowning  satraps,  main- 
taiued  unl)roken  its  ancient  orfranizatimi.  ( )ii  ihe  shores  of  lii>ni>; 
Island  Sonn<l,  we  are  especiallv  remimlid  of  \\\r  old  (ircrk  world  ;  for 
not  onlv  was  each  of  the  newly  founded  towns  a  well-or;^anized  body, 
but  at  the  outset  each  «as  practically  autollonlou^  ;  and  when  all  were 
presently  niiitcd  into  tlir  rcpnlilic  of  New  llavcii,  there  were  features 
about  theii-  union  which  made  it  seem  Uke  federatiou. 

'Iluis,  liv  a  eui'ious  fortune,  were  planted  side  by  side  the  most 
aristoci'atie  and  theocratic  of  all  the  New  l"jii;land  colonies,  and  that 
which  wa>  nio'it  demneratie.  except  |ierliap--  the  >cattel'e(l  settlemeuts  on 
Narragansett  \\a\.  ('onnecticut  wa--  foundecl  bv  the  nu'ii  who  thouuht 
(he  Ronton  ideal  too  hiirh  for  thi-^  woi'ld;  X<'W  Ibiven,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  Ibiiniled  bv  men  who  thouuht  it  too  low.  in  New  Haven, 
as  in  Massaelm-ett-;,  onlv  ((imnmuini;  chuich-mendjcrs  were  allowed  to 
vote  or  liold  ollice.  As  for  civil  maei-.irates,  there  were  none.  The 
executive  offices  of  the  republic  were  calle(l  the  seven  ])illar-  of  the 
church.  A  code  of  laws  was  retjarded  as  (pntc'  -u|)erlluon-  ;  for  were 
not  the  law^  <jf  Mo--e-.  ipiite  eiioueh ','  Surueof  the  leei^latiou  perpe- 
trated under  -ueh  intlueuces  was  so  erote-(|Ue  that  in  later  year»  it  tjave 
I'ise  to  the  >-t()i-v  of  the  lllue  I,aw--,  a  tale  which  wa-  invented  diirint; 
the  War  of  I  nde|iendeuee  livau  I-',pi~(  opal  eler<iy  man  w  ho  w  a>  a  'I'ory 
refuuei'  in  Loudon.  The  climax  of  absurdity  i.-  cap]ie(l  in  the  loose 
talk  ot'  the  present  dav,  when  we  hear  people  allude  to  the  Uluc  Laws 
of  <  '(iiiiiccliciil.  ()n(>  can  imatriiie  the  rayc  and  disuust  with  which 
.lohn  Haveiiport  or  Theophilns  Katon  wouhl  have  heard  their  beloved 
republic  coufonuded  with  the  "  ( "hristless "  Connecticut  which  they 
des|Msed. 

We  have  seen  how  thi-  spreadine of  the  New  Knirland  settlers  eonse- 
(pieiil  upon  their  ditfereut  ideals  created  a  dani;crous  situation  from 
which  thev  were  relieved  only  by  de.alinii;  the  terrific  blow  which  anni- 
liilated  a  whole  Indian  tribe.  That  situation  iua<le  it  dc^^irable  th.-it 
amoua'  the  different  colonies  some  kind  of  allianci'  or  federation  should 
be  established,  so  that  in  ease  of  cmeru'ciKy  the  military  strcnirth  of  all 
should  be  s|)eedily  called  out.  Not  only  iiroteetiou  against  the  ln<li.ius 
was  needed,  but  troubles  niijiht  arise  with  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  even  the  remote  Frenchmen  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  on  the  Acadian  ]ieniusula  might  by  and  by  ai>])roacli  too  near  for 
comfort. 

Accordingly,  in    HUo,  there   was  formed   the  famous    New  England 
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confe<leracv,  the  It-giil  style  of  which  was  "  The  United  Colonies  of  Xew 
p]ngland."  This  league  was  coniijosed  of  the  four  states  of  Plvniouth, 
Massachusetts,  Counecticut,  ami  Xew  Haven.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  league,  each  colon v  retained  exclusive  control  of  its  own 
affairs,  while  it  surrendered  to  the  confederate  government  the  manage- 
ment of  all  dealings  with  foreigners  and  Indians.  Each  of  the  four 
colonies  chose  two  delegates,  who  must  be  communing  clunrh-inemhers 
of  good  repute.  They  constituted  a  board  of  federal  commissioners  and 
were  to  meet  once  a  year,  but  in  cases  of  emergency  they  might  be 
summoned  at  any  time  on  the  call  of  two  magistrates. 

This  attempt  at  federation  is  worthy  of  careful  study  as  the  first  in  a 
series  of  experiments  which  culminated  in  tlie  great  federal  government 
under  which  we  are  now  living.  Kverything  is  interesting  which  is 
connected  with  the  development  of  fetleral  nationality  on  such  a  gig-antic 
scale,  and  I  have  therefore  pointed  out  with  some  particularity  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  confederation  among  these  little  communities. 
In  itself,  too,  the  confederation  was  an  interesting  affair  for  its  own  time. 
The  act  of  the  four  colonics  in  creating  it  had  much  the  look  of  an  act 
of  sovereigntv,  vet  the  government  in  Knulaiid  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Indeed,  if  the  worthy  Maverick  had  wished  to  cite 
examples  in  proof  of  his  assertion  of  Xew  England  disloyalty,  he  might 
not  only  have  mentioni<l  this,  but  also  liavc  jinintcd  to  the  fict  tiiat  the 
constitution  whereby  three  river  towns  formed  themselves  into  the  state 
of  Connecticut  iiad  ma<le  no  mention  whatever  either  of  England  or  its 
Parliament  or  its  king.  Yet  Maveri<-k  wnuhl  liave  been  mistaken.  It 
was  not  that  these  men  had  ceaseil  to  love  the  mother  country,  which 
they  still  called  home.  How  intensely  they  loved  it  is  shown  in  that 
charming  old  book,  •'  Xew  England's  Tears  for  Old  England's  Feai*s," 
published  during  the  great  civil  war.  IJnt  as  for  the  king,  it  is  fair  to 
sup[)ose  that  their  loyalty  was  of  a  languid  and  ]>erfnnetorv  sort. 

At  the  time  when  the  confederation  was  formed,  the  jwpulation  of 
Xew  England  had  reached  26,000 :  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
pure-blooded  Englishmen,  though  I  suspect  a  small  percentage  of  them 
must  have  had  Dutch  grandparents.  Of  these  20,000,  all  but  2000 
belonged  to  the  four  confederated  colonies.  The  20()0  were  comprised 
in  the  settlements  on  Xarragansett  Bay  and  along  the  coasts  of  X'ew 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  men  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
wished  to  enter  the  confederacy  as  a  member  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  others,  but  this  was  not  allowed.  The  policy  of  Williams  and  C(xl- 
dington  and  the  Hutchinsons  had  drawn  to  Hhodc  Island  a  good  manv 
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V.  Vials'.  iS.'l^ 


i^l  By  the  King. 
i|  A  Proclamation  to  rcllirain  the  tranfporting  of 

Pall'engers  and  Provifions  to  New  England, 
witliouc  Licence. 

lie  Kin<;s  irort  Excellent  M  aj  e  i  t  i  E,for  divers  weiglity  and 
imponautfaBrcsiDtllftnottntoliJistDajcOp .  DctooctcbvUtauiv 
tijarai  ?  toumumDau  v33;tcöii»t3,i?JaOct3miDOüinctsofSI)ips 
-^^^J^j  ivtiatfofDct,  XoatftomocticcfojtbtOtpojaiivof  rtjdii  bo  uotpjc'- 
■  -^^  '  [umttofttfo;tt)an?  Äbip  oj*!jipsuiitDpa(rcngtt3  Djp;cbiQ; 
ons  EojNcw England, ontill  tl)cv (1)111  Ijatc  6t(l  oUt.'incB  [pcnail  TLu 
cciiK  from  pis  £0aicllu,  o:  (utl)  of  ttjc  JLoiDs ,  auo  ottcts  of  t>is 
lO;it)pCountcll,  asbf  ÖtsQJnjcttus  fpttiau  Comiiutriontioiuarc  oj 
Ojail  bt  appointto  fojtöcffiuQntffc  of  f  ojrain  plantations ,  upon  pain  of  t.)is  a3ai.(lics  l)igö 
Oifplcafurc ,  anofBdj  ptnainesanDppmnimnitsasniaiitictOoaBDtmtttto  bcinflittcD  onof- 
fcnocts  Dttcin  fo;  tötittontcmpt  of  t?is  a3a|r(hc£aoyailConiiuanDS. 

auD  l?isq?j|cO!>Dotöl)trcbpfartljct  requite  aiiDtommanO  all  tt)c  Cuflonitts  ano  otljtt 
©Efucrsano  i0miOcrsofo;  Uciongins  to  all 02 any  iöispo;tEH)itl;nul)c  «caiiii  oftn^Und, 
anD  Doimmon  of  vvjc ,  XDattDcpauDcbctrof  tljciii  in  tbcir  fcUctaii  Dff.tcs  ano  plates  Do 
täte  fpetiali  tare  of  tlje  one  tretutionof  tjis  ©aieQics  EovailttiUaiiDpicafucc  Oetcm  Dtaa; 
tea ,  as  tytp  mjui  anfujct  fo;  ttjc  tonitati»  at  ttjcir  uttcritiott  perils. 

Given  .It  the  Court  at  VMutcliall,  the  firft  dayofMay.in  tlic  fourteenth  yecr  of 
HisMajefties  Reign 

God  fave  the  King. 

^Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert Barker,Printer 

to  the'  ICings  mofl  Excellent  Majeftie :  And  ky 

thcAfsignesof johnßiJ.    i<J^8. 
Fid.  111.  — Attempt  of  Cliiules  I.  to  limit  the  exodus. 

per.'Jon.s  upon  wlioiii  till  tlic  dtlicr  (Milimics  frowned  ;is  iu'rc'fif'.'i.  Äfany 
ol'  tlicse  were  clusscd  ,is  .Vii:ilia|)tists,  and  afterward  made  the  hegiiiiiing 
of  the  Baptist  ehiircli  in  America.  But  in  those  days  tliere  was  perhap.s 
no  epitijet  wliieli  aroused    such  hoi-mr  in    tlie  oi-thodox   I'liritan    mind  as 
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Anabaptist.  The  irood  jicnplc  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay  were 
thus  unpupiihu'  with  their  neighbors,  and  sometimes  had  cans  ■  for  a]ipre- 
heusion  lest  Massaehusetts,  as  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  of  tiiese, 
slioiild  lav  violent  hands  u|ion  iier  and  force  her  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  saints  in  Boston.  Under  tiiesc  eireuinstanees,  the  skill  displayed  by 
Williams,  as  well  as  bv  I>r.  John  Clarke  and  others,  in  building  these 
settlements  into  a  sturdy  state,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

A  principal  source  of  instability  in  tiic  confederation  was  the  undue 
predominance  of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  24,000  persons  who  lived 
under  the  confederation,  ^lassachusctts  had  10,000,  while  the  other 
three  members  of  the  league  had  each  but  3000.  It  wduld  have  been 
well  if  this  difference  had  been  recognized  in  the  constitution  of  the 
league,  but  perfect  wisdom  is  never  reached  without  unsuccessfid  cx])eri- 
meuts.  Tlie  jrreat  difficulty  was  that  Massachusetts  had  to  contribute 
more  men  and  nionev  than  theotlier  three  ineniliers  jiut  togetiier,  while  the 
constitution  allowed  her  no  more  voice  in  ruling  the  confederated  forces 
than  any  one  of  the  others.  Thus,  unal)le  to  assert  her  superiority  by 
legal  means,  she  was  tein]it;'d  to  assert  it  in  irregular  wavs.  For 
example,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  bought  the  8aybrt)ok  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  charged  itself  with  its  maintenance.  In  order 
to  defray  this  expense,  a  toll  was  collected  at  the  fort  upon  all  inereiiaii- 
di.se  carrii'd  in  vessels  up  or  down  the  river.  The  men  of  Springfield 
refused  to  pay  this  toll,  on  the  groiuid  that  they  were  not  a  part  of 
C()nnecticut  and  therefore  had  no  iiand  in  enacting  the  law  under  which 
the  toll  was  collected.  When  the  <lis])uti'  was  referred  to  the  eiuht 
federal  commissioners,  among  whom  Massachusetts  was  in  a  dicided 
minority,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Connecticut  ;  and  this  was  surely 
just,  according  to  all  the  usages  of  civilized  states.  P5ut  the  (ieneral 
Court  of  Mas.sachu.setts  was  not  satislied,  and  tiny  ])ro]iosed  to  rectify  a 
manifest  defect  in  the  constitution  by  insisting  that  their  colony  should 
have  at  least  three  commissioners.  Then  they  proceeded  to  more  danger- 
ous ground  by  suggesting  that,  if  cither  (jf  the  four  colonies  should 
choose  to  disregard  any  decision  of  tiie  eoniniissioners,  this  should  not 
be  considered  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  and  that  no  ])ower  should  be 
used  to  sustain  the  federal  decree.  Here  we  have  Calhoun's  doctrine  of 
nullification  full-blown  in  the  New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  South  Carolina  in  more  recent  days,  Massachusetts  then  actually 
maintained  that  liberty  to  disobey  the  command  of  a  sovereign  body 
was  not  fatal  to  that  body's  sovereignty.  Ai-nied  with  .such  controver- 
sial weapons,  Massachusetts   requested   the  coinmissioners  to  alter  their 
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(Iccisidii  :  liul  tlicy  refused.  Massiieluisetts  then  vcntiin'd  iijmhi  rctulia- 
lliiii,  niid  iiii|)ii~ed  M  diil\  U]miii  :dl  iiiercliMiidis;'  iiiiporti'd  into  tlieir 
euliiiiv  iVdin  any  <>!'  llie  ulliri-  three.  Tlieii  the  liuard  nf  comniissioiu'r.s 
addressed  a  e()in-|e(iu>  i-elmUe  lu  llie  inai;istrates  al  IJosloii,  askine  tlieiii 
if  reallv  now   stich   a   cDiirse   dl'  aeticm  was   eiiin|ialiMe  with    the   hiw  <ii' 
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Fig.  142. — Kdwani  Wiuslow. 


love  wliieh  had  K'd  tiieiii  to  enter  into  a  lea>;ii('.  'I'iiis  grave  ajijicai 
evidentlv  ti)iieiied  the  conscience  of  Massachusetts,  for  next  year  tlie 
duty  was  repealed,  and  we  do  not  liear  tiiat  the  jicoph'  at  S]iriMi;lield 
rc'fii.sed  any   more  to   pay  their  tolls. 

In  s])ite  of  all  these  drawliacks   residtiiiii'  froni   the   iniec|iiai   yoidng 
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of  the  four  colleagues,  the  New  Eugland  oonfe(leratii)u  f'uruislicd 
extremely  valuable  le.ssous  to  the  people  ;  and  in  its  later  days,  after  it 
had  been  iu  many  ways  weakened,  it  still  did  goodly  service  in  concen- 
trating the  militurv  strength  of  the  colonies.  We  have  seen  that  one  of 
the  weak  points  in  the  relations  of  Massachusetts  to  her  confederates 
consisted  in  her  tendency  to  claim  too  much  authority.  When  we  come 
to  her  relations  with  the  Narragau.sett  settlements,  we  find  this  tendency 
showing  itself  in  many  disagreeable  ways.  The  attitude  of  Massachu- 
setts toward  Rhode  Island  was  too  apt  to  be  one  of  aggression  ;  ami  if 
the  memories  of  this  fact  are  still  attende<l  with  bitter  feelings  on  the 
part  of  Rhode  Islanders,  one  can  scarcely  wonder.  Among  tlie  various 
cases  in  point,  the  two  most  worthy  oC  mention  are  those  of  Samuel 
Gorton  and  John  Clarke,  to  each  of  which  a  i'ew  worils  must  be 
devoted. 

The  existence  of  what  are  sometimes  called  "queer"  sects  is  often 
alluded  to  as  if  it  were  a  peculiarity  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
■  true  that  such  small  sects  then  existed  in  b(>wilderin<r  numbers  ;  but  it 
should  not  l)e  forgotten  that  ever  since  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  such  aberrant  opinions  to 
spring  up,  and  any  student  of  ecclesiastic  liLstorv  will  come  across 
scores  upon  scores  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps 
the  Lutheran  reformation  mav  have  somewhat  hi'Iped  the  centrifugal 
tendencies.  At  all  events,  it  was  during  Lutlicr's  lifetime  that  the 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  were  guilty  of  such  mingled  absurdities  and 
iiorrors  as  those  which  have  given  an  unsavorv  t'anic  to  .lohn  of  Le\iK'n 
and  the  fanatics  of  Münster.  For  more  than  a  ccnturv  afterward,  the 
memory  of  such  excesses  seems  to  have  mad(>  every  extreme  Protestant 
sect  nervously  afraid  of  all  such  ]ieople  as  went  a  little  further  than 
itself  along  the  Protestant  road.  i'>vervone  who  was  conscious  of 
differing  from  the  greater  religious  establishments  was  morbidly  sensi- 
tive to  the  imputation  that  he  might  either  encourage  or  tolerate  the 
smaller  and  still  more  independent  .sects.  There  was  nothing  which  the 
Puritan  of  Massachusetts  so  wrathfully  resented  as  the  insinuation  that 
his  commonwealth  was  sure  to  become  a  cage  of  unclean  liirds,  or,  as 
others  expressed  it,  a  colluvies  of  unsound  doctrines  and  (/hristless 
vagaries.  The  i5arcasti<-  Nathaniel  Ward,  in  liis  .strong  and  racv  book, 
"The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  is  especially  severe  on  this  jxiint. 
The  people  of  Massachust-tts,  he  says,  do  not  deserve  such  a  reproach, 
for  they  are  as  careful  to  expel  from  tluir  borders  all  adlun-ents  to  false 
doctrines  as  either  Romanists  ui'    Kpiscojialiaiis  eoidd  be.     Thev  must 
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not  be  accused  of"  toloriitiiii>;  diHerenco.s  of  ii[iiiiiiiii  ;  indeed,  they  scorn 
an  iusiniiatiiin  so  Imse.  As  for  iinivfM>;il  loN  rniimi,  it  is  not  far 
removed  fVoui  downriulit  hlaspliciny  ;  ami  if  you  wisli  to  see  the  effect 
of  it,  h)ok  at  the  w  reti-iicil  |)rii|ilc  ilial  li\c  on  Narragan.sett  Bay,  where 
you  may  lind  as  many  religions  opinions  as  dill'erent  i<iMds  of  weeds  hy 
the  wayside;  and  uj)  t<>  liiis  day,  wlicn   the  Simple  Coi)i)ler  wi-ites,  tliey 
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Fig.  143.— Sir  Rirlianl  Salti)iist;iil. 

have  never  yet  been  ai)le  t()  establisli  any  resjieetabh'  sciienu'  of  govern- 
ment, but  everv  Kliode  Island  man  does  that  wiiich  is  rii.dit  in  his  own 
eves.  In  such  remarks,  there  can  l)t>  no  doubt  that  Ward  sini|>ly 
gave  voice  to  tiie  general  sentiment  ol'  the  Massachusetts  clergy  ;  and 
we  see   huw   ai)snrd    i~    the  common   eharsje  of  iuconsistenev    which   is 
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often  brought  against  them.  We  hear  it  said  that  the  founders  of 
]\Iassachusetts  crossed  the  ocean  to  escape  from  persecution,  and  then 
became  persecutors  themselves.  This  objection  quite  misses  the  historic 
point  of  view,  namely,  that  they  never  for  a  moment  claimed  that  there 
was  anvthing  wrong  in  persecution  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  John  Cotton 
neatly  said,  while  it  was  wi'oug  for  error  to  ])ersecute  truth,  it  was  tlie 
solemn  duty  of  truth  to  persecute  error.  The  founders  of  Massachu- 
setts were  ffrievouslv  illiberal,  but  their  actions  were  entirelv  consistent 
with  their  profession. 

When  we  speak  of  small  and  queer  sects,  our  expression  is  almost 
tautological ;  for  in  general,  a  small  sect  is  considered  queer  until  it  has 
grown  large  enough  to  be  counted  as  fashionable.  In  Klizal)eth"s 
England,  while  the  Episcopalians  wei'e  in  the  height  of  fashion,  while 
Catholics  were  but  slightly  out  of  date,  and  Puritanism  was  coming  into 
vogue,  the  little  group  of  Separati.sts  formed  a  queer  sect.  In  Endicott's 
Massachusetts,  where  Separatism  had  become  the  ruling  fashion,  the  little 
sects  which  the  generous  ])olic-y  of  Roger  AVilliams  tolerated  were 
regarded  as  queer,  and  the  kindest  of  critics  probably  regarded  them 
with  a  mixture  of  aversion  and  pity.  Among  these  queer  sects,  there 
were  sundry  points  of  family  likeness.  All  had  some  features 
derived  from  the  Quietists  and  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
amid  heaps  of  transcendental  jargon  quite  surpassing  modern  compre- 
hension, one  comes  here  and  there  upon  genuine  jewels  of  enlightened 
common  sense.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Samuel 
Gorton.  This  man,  albeit  of  gentle  blood,  had  in  London  followed  the 
trade  of  a  clothier.  Without  any  college  education,  he  was  nevertheless 
sufficiently  familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  t<i  read  the  Bible  in  those 
tongues.  His  notions  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  little  sect  then 
known  as  Faniilists,  and  he  had  some  points  in  common  with  Quakers. 
For  example,  he  held  that  laymen  were  as  well  qualified  to  teach  religion 
as  clergymen,  he  cared  little  for  ceremony  and  ritual,  he  was  inclined 
to  put  figurative  and  spiritual  inteqirctations  upon  texts  of  Scripture 
which  others  translated  literally,  and  lie  insisted  to  an  unusual  extent 
upon  the  effects  wrought  by  the  Holy  (xhost  u)ion  individual  souls.  In 
these  views  he  seems  to  have  come  very  near  the  (Quaker  doctrin(^  of  the 
inner  light  or  private  inspiration,  although  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
accept  that  doctrine,  at  least  as  Quakers  generally  held  it. 

The  earlier  part  of  (iorton's  career  in  New  England  was  stormy.  He 
lived  first  in  Plymouth,  where  the  people  were  much  less  illiberal  than 
in  either  of  the  other   three  confederated  colonies  ;   nevertheless,  their 
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notious  were  theocratic,  aud  they  were  very  jealous  of  hesiring  the  laws 
of  Kniilanil  quoted  ajpdust  them.  AVhen  the  niajjist rates  arraij;iicd  a 
iiK'iiihcr  of  his  houschokl  i'or  lanjihiufr  in  (•iuncli,  and  when  (ioitnii 
reiniiidcd  tliclii  thai  the  ciiiHiiiini  law  allul'diMl  ihciii  mi  lia-i-  nn  wliicii  to 
proceeil,  they  rctorteil  with  the  UMaiiswerai)le  arjiiinii'iit  thai  iir  might 
leave  the  colony  as  soon  as  he  enuld  pack  up  his  wiirldiv  gcjods.  I'roh- 
alily  tliere  was  somethini!;  more  in  this  severit\-  tiian  mere  s])leen  at 
Gorton's  argument,  for  we  are  told  tliat  he  i|iiilc'  lii>t  hi>  temper,  shook 
his  fist  at  the  nian'istratc-,  and  said  that  he  did  not  call  tluiii  •■  justices," 
but  "just  asses." 

Thus  comjH'lhd  to  alian<liin  I'himiuth,  w  IiIiIk  r  -liuuld  (  idildii  tiee? 
Naturally  enouiili,  tn  the  islaiul  of  A(|uidn((k.  which  the  Hutchinsons 
and  their  friends  had  just  liouoht  from  the  liidiaii>.  1  nto  the  compli- 
cated story  of  his  trouhles,  wiiilc  he  tarried  in  oiie  Narragansett  settle- 
ment after  another,  we  havt'  not  space  to  entci-.  Sullice  it  to  say,  that 
wherever  he  went,  even  in  tiiat  iiltra-liheral  part  of  the  world,  he 
straiyhtway  got  into  the  hottest  kind  ot'  hot  water.  Amid  all  his  vaga- 
ries, we  niav  hen-  note  two  points  upmi  which  hi>  min<l  wa-  thornuglilv 
sound:  lie  insi>tcil  thai  the  common  law  of  l']nt;land,  iin<ler  which  the 
people  had  grown  U[),  was  the  proper  hasis  on  which  tiieir  society  shoidd 
he  organized  in  the  New  World,  rather  than  upon  iiinciful  interpretations 
of  th<'  remote  and  ancient  law^  of  Mose^.  He  secni-  to  have  disccrni'd 
that  the  latter  method  was  sure  to  put  too  nuich  powci'  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  an<l  might  irsidt  in  the  formation  of  a  ]iriestly  class.  lie 
also  felt  the  dangi  r  of  a  too  reckless  ])olicy  in  linilding  np  political 
structures  unrecognize<l  li\'  the  l"]nglish  government  and  lialile  to  he 
regtirded  as  unfrieiidlv  to  it  ;  and  he  insisted,  with  wise  conservatism, 
that  the  safest  hasis  for  .\merican  lihertics  was  to  lie  supplied  hy  written 
charters,  in  w  Inch  their  riuht>  and  jirivileges  should  he  distinctly  asserteil 
in  lihi<-k  and  white.  WC  mav  oli-erve  that  ixoger  \\'iiliams  himself, 
though  he  regarded  (iorton  with  disapproval,  nevertheless  soon  came  to 
hi>  wav  oi'  thinking  with  regar<l  to  charters,  and  in  lti4.'>  he  went  over 
to  I'-ngland  and  hegan  the  series  of  applications  for  a  charter  which  at 
last,  after  nearlv  twcntv  vears,  i-esultcd  in  the  ctHcient  union  of  the 
Narragan.sett  settlements  under  a  single  chartered  government. 

So  great  was  the  eonunotion  stiri'ed  np  liv  (iorton  on  the  mainland, 
that  we  find  certain  leading  citi/ens  of  Providence  actually  («Hing  for  aid 
from  iViston  to  su])i)ress  this  agitator  ;  but  the  government  at  Bo.ston 
would  do  nothing  unless  juris<lietion  over  the  land  occtijMcd  hy  (Jorton  and 
his  followers  sluiuld  be  conceded  to  ^lassachusetts.     This  was  reluctantly 
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gniutetl  bv  tlie  uieii  of  Pi-ovi<U'iur,  with  the  inmieiliate  result  that  the 
Gortonites  migrated  to  "  I'rc.-^h  womis  and  pastures  new"  ou  a  pronii- 
neuce  called  Shawomet,  on  tiie  western  shore  of  the  hay.  Here,  as  iu 
the  case  of  nearly  all  English  settlers  in  America,  they  purchased  the 
land  from  the  natives.  Tlie  circnnistances  of  this  ]>urchase  were  such 
as  to  bring  about  a  dis])Ute  between  Miantonomo,  principal  war-chief  of 
the  Xarragausetts,  and  two  siil)or(linate  chiefs.  This  dispute  presently 
developed   into  a   (jnanil    between    Miantonomo   and   Uneas,  principal 
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war-chief  of  the  Mohesians.  A  bloody  battle  was  foUi;!it  witiiin  tlie 
limits  of  the  present  town  of  Xorwicii,  in  wiiich  tlie  Xarratransett  chief 
was  totally  defeated  and  taken  ])risoner.  (iorton,  who  was  Miaii- 
touomo's  ally.  tlireatene<l  venueauee  upon  I'lieas  it' he  >liould  venture  to 
maltreat  his  captive.  This  tlnvat  led  Uncus  to  .-Jeek  advice  from  his 
English  allies  at  Hartford,  and  si)  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  federal  commissioners  at  Boston.  The  matter  was  there 
discus.sed  w  itli  the  evident  aim  of  coming  to  such  a  decision  as  should 
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seem  most  liUcly  to  provont  an  oiithrcak  of  war  b(>t\vciMi  Indians  and 
wliitos.  The  oiitoonio  of  thi'  decision  was  practically  that  tiic  alliance 
with  TTncas  was  worth  retaining,  even  at  the  risk  of  Narrajransett  hos- 

tililv  ;  anil  acnirdin^K',  .Miantdiionio  wa.-  liaiidcd  ii\ci'  Id  lii>  caiilnr  wlili 
ftdl  permission  to  put  him  to  dcatii,  only  it  must  he  done  withuul  torture. 
^Vs  was  expected,  the  Xarrapiiisetts  were  furious  at  the  deatii  of  iheir 
chief;  liul  when  thev  h'ai'iied  liiat  the  lederal  eouimis-iouers  had  a  iol'eo 
of  300  men  in  readiness,  they  became  despondent  and  sent  wampum- 
belts  to  Boston,  soliciting  the  forbearance  and  palfoiiage  of  the  dreaded 
white  men. 

ilaviug  thus  disposed  of  (iorton's  Indian  allies,  the  federal  commis- 
sioners sent  an  armed  forci'  against  Shawomet.  (Jorlon  and  all  liis 
jieopl(!  were  eonveyed  to  IJostou,  where  they  were  thrown  into  |iii-cin. 
After  a  while,  they  received  a  rather  curious  senlt'uce  foi-  cul|irits  who 
had  i)eeu  loreibly  brought  into  Mas.sachusetts  against  their  own  will: 
thev  wi're  banished  under  |>eualty  of  death  in  case  any  of  them  should 
return  there,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  were  anxious  to  do. 

IJnt  (iortoii  had  n(i  iniu<l  to  >ulimil  to  tii<'  federal  commissioners. 
This  New  England  confe<leracy  had  ue\  er  received  any  sanction  from 
England  ;  why  should  Samuel  (iortoii,  a  freeborn  l'",nglishmau,  submit 
to  its  decrees?  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  civil  war,  and  i'arliameiii 
had  so  i'ar  encroached  ujiou  the  king's  prerogatives  as  to  ap|)oinl  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  American  colonies.  To  this  board  the  sturdy 
Gorton  matle  his  a]ipeal.  At  its  head  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
pj-pgentlv  rendered  a  decision  in  fa\or  of  (Jorlou's  title  to  Sliawomet, 
and  scut  him  back  to  Boston  with  a  writteii  order  that  he  should  be 
allowc<l  to  pass  in  safety  through  Massachusetts  mi  the  way  to  \\\>  own 
domain.  ( )n  (iorton's  arrival  in  Boston,  this  order  was  discussed  before 
the(ieneral  Court,  which  was  in  strong  sym|ialliy  with  i'arliamcut  in 
its  war  against  the  king  ;  yet  it  was  oidy  by  a  bare  majority  that  it  was 
voted  to  obey  the  order  .and  let  the  great  agitator  pass  unmolested  to  his 
new  home.  So  Gorti>u  w.as  at  length  allowed  to  foinul  a  cdiinmiuity 
after  his  own  heart  at  Shawomet,  and  to  the  town  thus  fdun(l(  d  he  ga\c 
the  name  of  Warwick,  in  gratefid  recognition  of  the  carl  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much.  At  this  point  in  his  career,  (iorton's  troubles  seemed  to  have 
ended.  lie  had  at  length  fdund  his  niche,  where  lii>  neighbors  ceased 
to  molcsl  him  and  in  which  he  rested  content.  After  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  been  cleared  away,  his  solid  merits  were  recognized  and  he 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Assisüiuts  and 
other  ])d>itions  of  trust. 
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The  case  of  Gorton  was  no  (loul)t  iiicire  or  less  complicated  wiili 
considerations  of  public  policy,  as  regarded  the  Imlians  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  home  government  on  the  other.  The  case  of  Dr.  Clarke  Iiad 
no  such  complications.  It  was  an  instance  of  bigotry  pure  and  simple. 
This  Dr.  Clarke,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  was  an  excellent  physician  and 
accomjjlished  scholar.  As  so  many  learned  clergymen  in  early  New 
England  studied  and  practised  medicine  as  well  as  divinity,  so  the 
worthy  Dr.  Clarke  added  to  his  practice  of  medicine  the  functions  of 
teacher  in  the  Baptist  church  which  was  founded  at  Newport  in  IG.'li). 
Five  years  after  that  time,  an  act  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  hanisliiiig 
all  Baptists  from  that  colony.  In  spite  of  this  act,  a  certain  aged 
Baptist  named  William  Witter  was  living  at  Swampscot  in  the  sununer 
of  1651,  and,  as  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  allow  of  his  travelling,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Newport  requesting  a  visit  from  some  meml)ers  of  the 
church  there,  who  might  administer  to  him  spiritual  c(uiS(ilation.  This 
request  led  to  the  visit  of  three  Baptists  to  Swampscot  in  the  course  of 
that  summer.  One  was  John  Crandall,  a  representative  in  the  Assenibly 
of  Rhode  Island  ;  an(jther  was  Kev.  Obadiah  Holmes,  who  had  lately 
been  rebuked  in  Plymouth  for  Bajitist  teachings  ;  and  the  third  was  Dr. 
Clarke.  Tiny  arriveil  at  Witter's  house  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  tlic 
next  morning  were  holding  a  quiet  service  by  themselves  in  tlie  parlor, 
when  two  constables  came  in  with  a  warrant  for  their  arrest.  The  three; 
visitors  were  carried  off  to  Lynn,  where  in  the  afternoon  tlicv  were 
compelled  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  village  meeting-house.  Next 
day  they  were  rcmantled  to  the  jail  in  Boston  for  trial,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  heavy  fines,  or,  in  default  of  such  ]iayment,  to  be  pul)iicly 
wiiijiped.  These  fines  were  equivalent  in  our  uiodci-u  niouev  to  SJl  "Jo 
for  Crandall,  $500  for  Clarke,  and  $750  for  Holmes.  Crandall,  as  a 
person  of  comparatively  small  consequence,  had  a  light  fine ;  while 
Holmes,  as  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  confederated  colonies,  who  had  be(>n 
let  off  with  too  mild  a  |iuuishnient  at  Plymouth,  must  now  be  uinde  to 
feel  the  rod.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clarke  challenged  the  ministers  of 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood  to  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  on  its 
merits.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning  and  formidable 
in  debate,  and  his  challenge  was  met  with  so  much  shuffling  and  subter- 
fuge that  it  is  fair  to  supjjose  that  these  clergymen  had  no  stomach  for 
such  an  encounter  of  wits.  The  reader  nmst  here  kee]>  steadily  in  mind 
the  fact  too  often  i'oi'gotten,  th:it  thci'c  wci'c  uianv  jteople  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  esjM'cially  in  Boston,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  rulers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  were  not  allowed 
Vol.  XXI.— 20 
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the  tVaiicliist' wa,-  rapidly  increasing,  a  lul  aniiing  iho  dcpuliL'.-  tlir  iiinnljir 
who  (jondenincHl  ilir  |iroceedings  of  tin-  more  aristocratic  an<l  üüIk  lal 
council  was  also  increasing.  Indeed,  the  popular  opposition  to  the 
theocracy  was  iiist  becoming  iorniidable.  Thd'e  were  therefore  ph'nty 
of  people  who  admired  the  Uaptist  visitors  and  felt  asiiamed  of  the  treat- 
ment tliev  were  receiving.  Snch  friends  paid  llic  lino  of  ('randall  and 
Clarke  without  their  i<nowiedge,  so  that  they  were  fortliwith  relciised 
and  sent  about  their  business.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  pay 
Holmes's  heavy  fine,  but  he  learned  what  was  going  on  and  begged  his 
friendh'  advocatw  to  desi>t  I'rom  all  inlcrference  in  hi-  ia>r.  To  pav 
tlie  tine  wouhl  look  too  much  like  a  conl'ession  tiiat  it  was  deserved,  and 
his  friends,  apj)reeiating  this  point,  yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  left  liim 
to  himself;  conseiiuiiitly  he  was  taken  to  the  public  w  liip|iing-post, 
where  he  received  thirty  lashes  well  laid  on  with  a  three-corded  whip, 
bv  which  he  was  so  i)adly  cut  that  for  some  day.-  and  nights  he  could 
take  no  rest  save  by  lying  on  his  knees  and  elbows.  This  outrage  called 
forth  iiidignaiU  anil  -picv  i-ebukc  IVom  sever;il  i|iiai'lci'>  alike  in  New 
Kngland  aud  in  the  old  counti'v. 

This  .savage  treatment  of  the  ]>apli-l  \i>itoi--  rcmin<l>  us  that  new 
))owers  had  come  to  the  front  in  Massachn-ctts.  Such  scenes  would 
harclK-  have  been  tolerated  under  sueii  a  governor  as  \\'inthro|i  ;  but 
Winthrop's  death  in  l(i4!l  brought  tindicott  (Fig.  14A)  decisively  to  the 
front,  and  it  was  the  bigoted  and  fiery  Kndicott  win»  ])resided  ovei-  the 
trial  oi'  Clarke  and  hi-  tViend>.  In  the  fnlhiwing  year,  liy'i'l,  tlie  death 
of  Cotton  removed  a  wholesonie  check  upon  the  fanaticism  of  .lohn 
Wilson.  That  fanaticism  was  now  I'cinlnrced  by  tlie  new  teacher  in  llie 
Boston  clinrch  who  succeeded  to  ( 'otton.  This  man,  .lohn  Norton,  was 
a  «rood  scholar  cndowci]  with  ]iilhy  and  sarcastii'  wit,  but  was  nai'row 
and  su])ei-stitions  withal,  and  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  pcrsecutoi-.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  the  good  name  of  Massachusetts  that  her  action- 
should  have  been  controlled  bv  such  men  as  Kndicolt  anil  Xorton  at  a 
time  wlieu  the  popidar  sentiment  was  growing  moi-c  and  more  hostile  to 
the  theocracy. 

This  hostility  was  distiiiclly  manifesteil  in  the  course  of  the  jiro- 
ceedings  which  greeted  the  an-ival  of  (junker-  in  ISoston  in  Kiöli  und 
the  following  vears.  Amung  all  the  new  sectarians,  there  were  none 
whom  the  rulers  in  New  England  so  greatly  dreaded  as  the  Qn.akers. 
This  is  quite  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  the  (Quakers  laid  cl.-iim 
to  the  possession  of  an  inner  light,  the  teachings  of  which  were  sup- 
posed by  their  antagonists  to  go  contraiy  to  the  true  meaning  of  Script- 
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uro.  Indeed,  iu  their  iiiter])retati(>ii  "f  the  sacred  texts,  the  (inakers 
ofteu  showed  a  rationalism  that  was  (|iiite  distasteful  to  the  Puritans, 
and  led  U>  tiie  slander,  repeated  l)y  Cotton  Mather  and  others,  that 
they  were  infidels  who  rejected  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  life.  Besides 
this,  the  Quakers  insisted  ujion  the  entire  separation  of  eliureh  from 
state,  and  they  were  eminently  dispcised   to  tolerate  differences  of  i)[)in- 
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ion,  inasmuch  as  they  .set  a  far  higher  value  upon  the  spirit  than  the 
letter,  and  esteemed  doctrinal  soundness  of  small  in)|iortance  compared 
with  soundness  in  living.  Xow  the  Puritans,  as  we  have  seen,  aimed 
at  a  theocratic  Cdnuiiunity  nf  persims  united  hv  i<lentity  in  lieliel'.  To 
admit  into  such  a  community  such  pt'i-sons  as  Antinomiaiis  or  Baptists 
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might  1)1'  dangerous;  hut  to  a<hnil  into  it  (inaiicrs  would  he  fatal,  inas- 
much as  (hey  not  only  failed  to  conforni  to  the  Puritan  ideal,  hut 
actively  worked  for  its  desti'n<'liiiii.  W'c  shall  ncit  iiinliistand  the  story 
of  the  Quakers  in  New  Kngland  unless  we  renieud)er  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  mere  toleration.  in  l?hode  Island,  thev  were  well 
received  and  treated  like  othei'  |i(ii|i|c  ;  Iml  lluy  were  not  contented  to 
remain  tiiere.  They  insisted  u|ion  ((uning  into  colimics  where  tluy  were 
not  wanted;  and  this  was  precisely  because  thiy  condemned  the  narrow 
ecclesiastic  system  of  those  colonies  and  intended  to  break  it  down. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann 
Austin  arrived  in  JJostou  in  IGöü,  tliey  should  have  nut  with  a  cold 
welcome.  They  were  thrown  into  jail,  where  thiy  were  ke]>t  five  weeks, 
scantily  i'vd  and  rndelv  insulted,  until  the  shi])  which  had  luoughl  tiiem 
was  ready  to  sail  ;  and  llien  lliey  were  taken  on  JMianl,  at  which  con- 
clusion the  soul  of  Eudicott  nuist  have  felt  t'omfortcd. 

Rut  this  was  not  the  eont'lusion  ;  for  other  (Juakers  kept  coining, 
until  in  each  ot'  tlu'  four  confederated  eoldiiies  laws  were  passed  pro- 
hibiting Quakers  I'rom  coining  within  tiieir  bdiindaries  under  ])enalties 
of  various  stringency.  Among  these  enactnicnts,  those  of  ("onnccticut, 
where  the  younger  John  ^\'inthrop  was  now  all-powerful,  were  the 
most  lenient;  while  those  of  Massachusetts  were  the  most  severe.  In 
1658,  the  question  as  to  imposing  the  penalty  of  death  U])on  all  visit- 
ing Quakers  came  up  in  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  On  this  (jues- 
tion,  the  opposition  between  theocrats  and  democrats  asserted  itself 
with  emphasis.  The  i)ill  pid|)osing  the  death  jienalty  was  jiassed  by 
the  council,  but  defeated  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Presently  one  of 
the  deputies  fell  sick,  and  two  others  W(!r('  coaxed  or  threatened  into 
changing  their  vote,  so  that  at  last  the  bill  %\as  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one.  Of  course  it  was  hojied  that  such  a  law  would  deter  Quakers 
from  coming,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  |)ut  it  into  operation. 
Such  has  been  the  hope  of  |ierseeutors  in  all  ages.  The  English  Par- 
liament of  14<ll,  which  enacted  a  statute  for  burning  heretics,  uiujiies- 
tionably  hoped  that  the  threat  would  prove  sufficient  so  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  Probably  many  of  the  clergymen 
who  fastened  the  Inquisition  upon  Spain  entertained  a  similar  rose- 
colored  view.  The  persecutor  is  sin-e  to  forget  that  the  heretic  is  prob- 
alily  a  man  of  as  stern  dcterniiuatiou  as  himself,  or  sterner.  In  the 
year  Ki")!),  three  (Quakers  were  condemned  to  death  ;  one  of  them  was 
a  lady  ot"  the  highest  social  ])osition,  Mrs.  Mary  Dyer,  wile  of  William 
Dyer,  who   was  then  secretary  of  Rhode  Island  and  some  years  later 
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Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Slic  liad  persisted  in  coming  to 
Boston,  despite  the  entreaties  of  iier  linshand  and  son.  She  was  led 
to  the  g-allows  on  Boston  Conmion,  along  with  Marniaduke  Stevenson 
and  William  Robinson.  Tiie  pupular  feeling  in  Bostim  was  one  of 
strong  indignation  against  the  gdvernor  and  his  conneil.  The  actual 
enforcement  of  the  infamous  law  ])ut  a  greater  strain  upon  people  than 
they  had  expected  to  be  called  u])on  to  bear.  There  were  so  many 
symptoms  of  mutiny  that  Endieott  dreaded  an  attinipt  at  rescue,  and 
the  condemned  persons  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  bv  a 
strong  military  escort.  .V  deafening  noise  was  made  with  drums,  lest 
the  victims  shonld  succeed  in  addressing  the  people.  In  such  wise  the 
two  men  were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  without  ceremony 
in  a  ditch  that  had  been  dug  on  the  Common  to  receive  them.  Mrs. 
Dyer,  however,  was  set  free  on  condition  that  she  would  allow  her  son 
to  take  her  home  to  Rhode  Island.  This  was  done,  but  the  inner  light 
urged  Mrs.  Dyer  onward  with  a  ])ower  which  she  was  unable  to  resist. 
Within  a  year,  she  returned  to  Boston  and  met  the  fate  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her  the  year  before.  It  was  not  long  after  her  execution 
that  the  fourth  victim,  William  I^eddra,  arrived  in  Boston.  He  was 
not  so  promptly  disposed  of  as  the  others,  for  the  opposition  was  daily 
gaining  in  strength  ;  but  after  four  months  he  too  suffered  death. 
Leddra  was  the  last  victim.  It  was  shortly  before  his  death  that  the 
court-room  one  day  witnessed  one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  the 
history  of  New  England — a  scene  which  almost  more  than  any  other 
lights  up  for  us  the  purposes  and  motives  of  the  time.  Everyone  will 
remember  how  Wenlock  Christison  canu'  into  tlie  court-room,  and,  like 
an  ancient  ])ro]ihet,  addressed  the  magistrates  in  tones  of  command, 
enjoining  u|)on  them  that  they  shoidd  sto]i  shedding  innocent  blood. 
This  bold  (.Quaker  was  at  once  seized  and  sent  to  jail.  More  than  three 
months  elapsed  before  the  question  of  his  doom  was  decided.  The 
council  were  loth  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  Then  it  was  that 
the  fiery  fanatic,  Endieott,  felt  that  all  that  he  had  done  and  endured 
in  bringing  colonists  from  England  and  helping  to  found  a  godly  coni- 
nuinity  in  America  had  been  laben-  lost.  If  the  law  was  not  to  be 
enforced  upon  this  man,  Endieott  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
when  his  occupation  in  Massachusetts  was  gone  and  he  might  as  well 
return  to  England.  This  menace  to  the  council  was  passionately 
uttered  ;  but  it  was  not  a  mere  utterance  of  passion,  for  Endieott  cor- 
rectly saw  in  the  coming  of  these  (Quakers  the  destruction  of  the  ideal 
for  which  he  had  labored.     The  end  of  the  matter  was  such  as  history 
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has  often  witnessed.  The  deatli  sentence  was  passed  ii|)iin  Christisou, 
but  was  never  executed.  I'resently  the  law  inipnsiiii;'  tlie  death  penalty 
was  re|iealed,  and  althouüii  (Quakers  were  afterward  «leeasiinially 
whipped  "V  iinprisuneil  and  nthei'w  i.-e  iriallr<'ated,  vet  the  lael  cdnld 
not   be   ct)ucealed  tiuit  there   iiad  lieeii    a    ureat  eonie^t    in    wliieii  \iet(iry 

was  theirs.      After   lü()l,  it   heeaine  iin|iiissii)le  any  lontici'   t aintain 

tiiut  the  Purittm  connnonwealth  was  tu  lie  a  uniteii  Imdy  of  believers 
from  whieli  all  dissi'ut  siiould  be  ex<'lnded.  \\'illiain~  and  ( '(jdilinetiin, 
^\'lleelwri^■llt  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  to  say  notliinir  of  tlie  men  who 
founded  Connecticut,  had  <;oue  elsewhere  and  done  as  lliey  listed, 
leaving  Massachusetts  free  from  schism.      IJiil  the  (Quakers  had  bi-ouuhl 
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schism  into  the  midst  of  that  sacred  precinct,  and  there  it  was  forever 
to  abide.  The  principles  of  Rofrer  Williams  liad  |)roved  stronger  than 
those  of  Endicott  and  Norton. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  the  interference  of  the  new  king, 
Hiaries  II.  (Fig.  146),  that  brought  ai)out  the  (Juaker  trininph  at  Doston. 
But  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts  toward  that 
king  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  it  is  pretty  cleai-  that  very  little 
heed  would  have  been  paid  to  his  nnssive  if  Endicott's  policy  had  been 
poimlar  among  the  people  whom  he  governed.  It  was  not  the  order  ot 
a  kinu-  bevond  the  sea,  but  the  dread  of  insurrection  at  their  very  doors, 
that  iutimidatcil  Endicott's  councillors  on   the  day  when   he  so  fiercely 
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upbraiilod  tlieni.  Church  menibeirs  in  Massachusetts  were  ah'oady  in  a 
decided  minority,  while  worldly-minded  men  who  cared  more  for  com- 
merce than  theology  were  steadily  increasing  in  mimljers,  and  day  Ijy 
day  tlic  theocracy  was  losiug  its  jiold. 

Xevertheless,  that  lion-hearted  theocracy  which  had  already  done  so 
much  good  work  in  bringing  Christian  civilization  into  New  England  at 
a  time  when  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  there  was  still 
to  do  further  good  work  in  spite  of  ail  its  shortcomings.  Nothing  in 
American  history  is  more  memorable  than  the  struggle  waged  between 
the  New  England  theocracy  and  the  unscrupulous  king  whose  aim  was 
to  impose  a  tyranny  upon  lOngland.  Down  to  this  time,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  had  been  scarcely  at  all  interfered  with  by  the  government 
in  England.  We  have  seen  how  Charles  1.  had  too  much  upon  his 
hands  to  meddle  with  them  ;  and  as  for  Oliver,  he  was  their  friend  and 
had  no  mind  to  molest  them.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  the 
men  of  Xew  England  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-government  to 
a  greater  extent,  j)eriiaps,  than  ever  before.  But  now,  under  a  new 
king,  their  experience  began  to  be  different. 

The  colony  which  first  and  most  strongly  aroused  the  king's  resent- 
ment was  Xew  Haven,  where  the  theocracy  was  most  extreme.  At 
this  crisis,  the  conduct  of  Xew  Haven  was  more  reckless  and  over- 
weening than  that  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  Two  of  the  rcaici<le 
judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I.  escajwd  t<>  Massachusetts  in 
16(30,  and  were  entertained  for  a  while  at  Cambridge.  Thev  were 
among  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Edward 
Whallev  was  a  cousin  of  the  mighty  Oliver  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
his  army.  William  Gotfe,  a  major-general  in  that  army,  was  W'halley's 
son-in-law.  It  was  soon  known  in  England  that  these  gentlemen  had 
escaped  to  America,  and  an  onlcr  for  theii-  arrest  was  sent  to  Boston. 
It  was  then  decided  that  they  would  be  safest  in  the  republic  of  Xew 
Haven,  and  thither  they  made  their  way.  For  more  than  two  vears, 
emissaries  of  the  king  searched  for  them  in  the  villages  and  among  the 
woodland  |>atlis  of  that  colony,  l)ut  in  vain.  Enough  was  known  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  fugitives  were  aided  by  the  jieoplc  ;  and  so  effec- 
tive was  this  secret  aid  that  the  pm-suers  at  length  i-etired  from  the 
scene,  baffled  and  chagrined. 

Such  disloyal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Parson  Davenjiort  and  his 
people  could  not  pass  unnoticed  liy  Charles  II.  The  extinction  of  the 
republic  of  Xew  Haven  was  decreed.  The  younger  Winthrop  (Fig.  147) 
was  at  that  time  in  London  and  showed  nnicli  a<lroitness  in  winninir  the 
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king's  favor.  Hi-  ]iiirpose  was  to  obtain  a  royal  charter  for  Connecticut, 
anil  he  juT.^evered  until  ho  had  ohtaincd  sucii  a  docutneut,  in  wliich 
Connecticut  was  defined  as  extendiiifr  westwai'd  to  tlie  Pacific  Oiiaii. 
Connecticut  not  only  tiius  con-triiciivciy  iuimreil  tiie  existence  of  New 
Nethcrland,  ijut  .siie  al).«>rlicd  \\\\<>  herself  the  republic  of  New  TIaven. 
For  two  centuries  fnun  that  time,  a  memento  of  the  ori<rinal  state  ni' 
things  was  preserved  in  llie  fact  that  the  state  of  Conneetieul  had  two 
capitals,  the  cities  of  Hartl'md  ami  New  Haven,  in  which  the  legislatm-e 


Fig.  147. — John  Wintludp.  the  yuiiiigiT.     (From  an  engraving  hj-  .T.  G.  Kellogg.) 

.«at  alternately.  This  coalescence  was  ])leasing  to  the  ]ii(i|ilc  of  ('onnee- 
ticut,  but  l)y  those  of  New  Haven  different  views  were  entei'tained. 
The  theocracy  had  come  to  be  a  small  minority,  riding  somewhat  arbi- 
trarilv  over  the  majority  of  the  peojile  ;  so  that  naturally  this  majority 
was  glad  to  have  the  restrictions  njinn  the  suffrage  .swe])t  away.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  the  theocratic  nnnority  were  greatly  disgusted.  Parson 
Davenport  acce])ted  a  call  to  I'.oston  ;  John  Wilson  had  just  died,  and 
Davenport  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  l''irst  clinrcii  at 
Bo.ston.  A  large  portion  of  Davenport's  jieojjle  went  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Some  of  the  first  white  settlements  were  now  being  made  in  New 
Jersey.  Thither  went  the  malcontents  from  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  led  by  Kev.  Abraham    Pierson,  and   bought   frcnn  the  Indians  a 
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tract  of  laud  upon  which  they  proceeded  to  build  the  earliest  liouses  of 
the  city  of  Newark.     This  was  accomplished  in  1667. 

The  removal  of  Davenport  to  Boston  had  some  interesting  conse- 
quences. The  restriction  of  the  IVanchise  ^\•as  coming  to  l)e  wid(>ly 
recognized  as  a  political  evil,  and  various  means  were  suggested  of  over- 
coming it.  One  of  these  methods  was  known  as  the  "  Halfway  Cove- 
nant." It  was  held  that  all  baptised  persons  whose  character  for  integrity 
and  decorum  was  Ijeyond  all  (juestion  ought  to  be  regarded  for  political 
purposes  as  church  members,  even  though  they  were  not  qualified  for 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  jiersons  might  be  regarded 
as  under  a  halfway  covenant  with  the  church.  Such  a  measure  would, 
of  course,  have  greatly  extended  the  franchise.  In  1657,  the  principle 
of  the  halfwav  covenant  was  approved  in  a  council  held  at  Boston,  but  it 
was  opposed  with  intense  bitterness  by  many  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
Finst  church,  opinion  was  about  equally  divided  on  this  question,  but  a 
small  majority  succeeded  in  choosing  Davenport  for  their  jiastor.  Then 
the  dissatisfied  minority  presently  secedwl,  and  in  16G9  they  founded  a 
new  society  known  as  the  Third  church  of  Boston.  From  its  geograph- 
ical position  it  was  usually  called  the  South  church,  and  in  later  years, 
when  another  churcli  was  estal)lislied  still  further  to  the  south,  it  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Old  Soutli  church.  The  wooden  building  erected  in 
1669  was  taken  down  in  17'29,  and  there  was  built  upon  the  same  spot 
the  edifice  which  now  stands  there,  a  nolile  specimen  of  the  quiet  but 
dignified  architecture  of  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  most 
admired  master.  It  is  to-day,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  a  building  rielier  in  historical  associations 
with  momentous  events  than  any  other  in   the  western  liemisjihere. 

To  return  to  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  One  of  his  earliest  acts 
was  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  for  investigating  the  affairs  of  Xew 
England.  This  apjiointment  had  a  twofold  meaning.  It  meant  that 
the  colonies  were  growing  in  imjiortance,  and  it  also  meant  that  the 
kino;  intended  to  devote  some  attention  to  them.  The  four  connnission- 
ers  were  Colonel  Richard  Xicolls,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  and  our  old  friend  Siunuel  jNTaverick.  Xicolls  was  a 
broad-minded  and  cultivated  gentleman  with  much  nobility  of  character 
and  rare  sweetness  of  temper.  Maverick,  as  we  have  seen,  with  all  his 
prejudices,  was  an  liunnriiblc  gcntlcnian.  Carr  was  a  self-seeking  poli- 
tician, and  Cartwright  a  mere  cipiier.  In  the  summer  of  1664,  fotu- 
.stately  frigates  carrying  500  soldiers  sailed  into  Boston  harbor,  bringing 
these  roval  ccnnmissioners.    It  was  the  first  time  that  auv  Euülisli  military 
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force  distinct  from  that  of  tlu'  colonies  tbemseives  li:i(l  ;i]i]>('nr((l  in  New 
Kii<;l:ui(l  waters.  Their  arrival  in  IJoston  was  not  a  cause  of  rtjoicinii;, 
1)111  tiu'V  were  treated  with  all  due  politeness.  A  part  ul'  ihcir  Imsiness 
and  tiial  wiiicii  ccmld  lfa>l  allnrd  Id  wail  was  the  inililary  task  of  taking 
^'ew  Xetlierland  from  the  l>iil<li.  This  part  of  the  story  will  receive 
attention  in  a  futnre  chapter.  .\s  for  Massachusetts,  the  eoinniissioners 
were  e.-peiially  instrueted  to  reipiiic  that  all  iiiagistrates  nin.st  take  an 
oalh  111'  allei:;iaiice  tci  the  cniwii,  that  jn>tiee  must  he  adinini^tered  in 
the  kihii's  name,  that  the  restriction  of  siitfrauc  to  church  memhers 
iuu>l  he  aholished,  and  that  the  Kpiscopal  form  of  worship  must  l)e 
alluwcd.  To  these  deuiands,  the  Huston  inaLlistralcs  and  |)arsolis 
readily  consented  that  justice  should  he  achuinistei'cd  in  the  kino's 
nanie  ;  coneerniuir  the  oath  of  allegiance,  thev  were  somewhat  less  for- 
ward  ;  hut  as  for  the  snffrage  and  the  toleralinii  of  Kpiseopaey,  they 
were  ])roiie  to  enter  upon  hiUii-w  inded  explaiiatiuiis  which  had  (Uie 
feature  in  couimon — that  they  always  left  the  situation  darker  than  they 
fiiiind  it  and  i\\\\\(.'  inystilied  the  kiiiu's  ofHcers  as  to  what  was  really 
iiileiided.  I  iideed,  w  hen  it  came  tci  eiipint;'  with  such  siihtle  dialecti- 
cians, sncli  wily  diplomatists  as  these  squires  and  parsons,  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  honest  suldier  Nicolls  and  his  worldly  colleagnes  were 
simph'  iKiwhere.  Soon  I  hcv  pini'd  for  a  clearer  atuios|)here.  Nicolls 
had  hecii  made  L;(i\('rniir  ni'  New  ^ drk  and  could  not  stav  in  Huston  ; 
.Maxcrick  ju'eseiith'  filhiwcd  him  au<l  lived  thenceforth  in  a  house  on 
Hroadwav  ;  whih'  < 'arr  and  ( 'arlw  ri^ht  returned  to  Kngland.  .\s  for 
Kiuii'  ('harles,  he  knew  as  nuK'h  alxiut  the  designs  of  ^Massachusetts  as 
he  did  iiefore.  IIiiiuc  alliiirs  and  waii'are  with  the  |)iitcli  luoncipolized 
liis   attention    foi'   some  years   to   come. 

Meanwhile,  a  frightful  stoi-m  l)ui>t  over  New  I'liiglainl.  {■'rom  Ki-'IT 
to  1(170,  the  settlements  were  entirely  umiiol<'>l<'d  hy  red  men.  'I'he 
annihilation  of  the  I'e(|nots  had  taught  a  lesson  ;  otherwise  perha[)s  the 
death  of  jMiantonomo  would  have  heen  immediately  followed  hy  a  rising 
of  Narragan.setts.  As  it  was,  that  trihe  certainly  iHiurished  a  deadly 
hatred  against  the  Knglish  allic>  nf  their  Mohegan  enemies.  Here  we 
mav  ohserve  that  the  position  of  the  settlers  ot'  New  l-lnglaiid  was  such 
that  it  was  impossihie  for  them  to  keep  outside  the  sphere  of  Indian 
fends.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  praise  the  cdudiict  of 
William  Peiin  and  his  colonists  in  their  dealings  with  Indians;  hut 
even  that  great  Quaker,  had  he  heen  jilaced  among  the  New  England 
trihes,  could  hardly  have  ke])t  clear  from  awkward  complications.  In 
the   deadly    (iu<l    hetweeii     ]\Iohegans   and    Narragansetts,    the    haiglish 
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eouUl  not  treat  the  one  with  common  civility  without  offending  the 
other.  iMoreover,  through  the  need  of  preventing  wars  between  trilie.s, 
a  kind  of  English  protectorate  over  the  red  men  insensibly  and  gradu- 
ally grew  up  ;   and   tills  tlir  Indians  could    imt  fail  to  resent. 

Even  the  attempts  of  the  I'uritans  at  converting  the  red  men  to 
Christianity  were  sure  to  be  misunderstood  and  resented.  This  mis- 
sionary work  was  begun  in  1643,  when  Thomas  Mayhew  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  thai  I  lie 
white  man's  Deity  was  more  jtowerful  and  better  worthy  oi'  reverence 
than  all  the  tutelar  spirits  w  hieb  watched  over  their  trii)e.  Three  years 
later  began  the  preaching  of  John  Eliot  (Fig.  148),  eoninionly  knuwn  as 


Flfi.  14S.  — Jnlui   Elior 


the  Apostle.  The  patient  industry  <if  llii,^  reniai-kMbU'  man  is  attested  bv 
his  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  Algoni(nin.  P]liot's  preaching 
was  crowned  with  considerable  success,  in  so  much  that  by  KiTÖ  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  4000  Christian  Indians  in  New  England. 
About  1Ö00  of  these  dwelt  in  stoeka<le(l  villages  built  under  English 
guidance  at  (rrafton,  Concord,  and  Natick  ;  some  1000  more  were  In 
Martha's  Vineyard,  700  in  the  I'lymouth  colony,  and  300  in  Xantuckct. 
Now,  from  the  Imllan  point  of  view,  this  conversion  to  Christianity 
meant  subjection  to  the  Deity  of  the  wliite  men,  and  therefore  a  recog- 
nition of  the  white  men  as  masters.  To  the  barbarian  mind,  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  mean  anything  else.     This   is   illustrated  by  what 
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lia])])(Mied  in  l(i")7,  wlicn  tlie  Apostle  pnacliitl  to  some  Indians  near 
Ilartlord  and  Ix'tiiii'd  them  to  accept  Jesus  Clirist  as  their  Saviour.  To 
tliis  the  scornful  answer  was,  "  Indeed,  we  will  not  ;  we  have  jjiven  U]) 
nuicli  III'  our  laud,  liut  we  are  not  going  to  bargain  away  our  pcrMiual 
liherly  and  hcconie  tiie  servants  ol"  the  white  men."  Wlicn  we  consitler 
all  that  such  declarations  imply,  we  shall  prohahiy  not  i)e  far  wrong  iu 
assigning  Eliot's  preaching  as  one  of  the  im])ortaiit  causes  df  the  irreat 
Indian  war. 

Anotiier  cause,  as  already  hinted,  was  the  English  ])rotcetoratc  over 
the  nativ(>  triiies.  This  was  especially  g-alling  to  the  \\'ainpaiiiiags,  who 
from  their  pruxiniity  to  Plyumutli  were  fre(|Ucutlv  uuiinvcd  with  the 
white  men's  interference.  When  Massasoit  died  in  KiiiO,  he  left  two 
sons,  Wamsutta  and  Metacom,  whom  the  English  half  jocosely  called 
Alexander  and  IMiilip.  Sundry  complaints  brought  against  Alexander 
led  to  his  being  suiiiinnned  bcfnre  the  (ieucral  Coin't  of  Plynmuth. 
There  he  was  ac(|uittcd  of  the  charges  ag-ainst  him,  but  on  his  way 
home  he  suddcidy  died,  an  event  which  Philip  seems  to  have  attributed 
to  poison  or  some  witchcraft  on  the  jiart  oi  the  English.  The  death  (if 
Alexander  left  Philip  at  the  head  of  the  Wanipanoags  as  their  jirincipal 
war-chief,  ^^ore  than  once  in  the  next  few  years  his  mood  was  recog- 
nized as  unfriendly,  and  various  ]>ledges  were  exacted  from  him  ;  or,  as 
we  might  sav,  he  was  vii'tualK   luiiind  nver  to  Uccp  the  jieace. 

Thus  we  seem   to  find   three  conspicuous  causes  of  the  Indian  war: 

1,  the  desin;  of  the  Xarragansetts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Miantonomo  ; 

2,  the  wrath  of  the  Indians  generally  at  Eliot's  success  in  luriiia-  away 
tlieii-  warriors;  and  .">,  the  indignation  oi'  i'hilip  over  his  brother's 
death  and  the  repeated  meddling  of  Plymouth  with  his  allinrs.  Whether 
there  was  any  deliberate  league  among  the  Indian  triiies  for  the  total 
dotrnctiou  of  the  white  men  is  very  uncertain.  \\  c  have  not  the  data 
which  might  answer  such  a  question  decisively.  In  ])oint  of  fact, 
Miantonomo's  son  C'anonehet,  war-chief  of  the  Xarragansetts,  did  not 
aetivelv  >liow  his  hand  until  six  months  after  the  war  began  ;  and  this 
niii;'lit  seem  to  im|il\-  that  the  entrance  of  successive  trii)es  u]ion  the 
scene  was  contagious  rather  than  a  residt  of  long  ]irevious  deliberation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  concerted  action  among  different 
groups  of  red  men  was  always  difficult  to  -ecure,  and  even  where  we 
have  strongest  proofs  of  elaborate  pre]>aration  their  best-laid  ])lots  were 
apt  to  be  ruined   by   fitful   and  desultory  action. 

AmonsT  the  Indian  ti'ibes  of  New  England,  the  Mohegans  remained 
true  to  their  alliance  with    the   English,  and    this  fact    kept    the  war  out- 
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side  the  boumls  of  Connecticut.  Of  tiic  three  tribes  engaged  in  it,  tlie 
Wanipaiioags,  Xipniucks,  and  Narragansetts,  ;dl  were  completely  exter- 
miuateil.  Of  these,  the  Narragansetts  were  the  most  powerful,  and  tlie 
part  actually  played  by  Canonchet  seems  to  have  been  more  irn])ortant 
than  tiiat  played  l)y  Philip.  But  in  the  beginning  it  was  a  Wanipanoag's 
war,  and  it  was  natural  tiiat  it  .-liould  receive  its  name  fmni  the 
Wanipauoag  chief. 

The  war  beuran  with  the  assassinatiim  ot'  Sausauiun,  a  (■(inverted 
Indian  in  Philip's  employ,  who  went  to  Plymouth  and  warned  the 
magistrates  there  that  mischief  was  brewing.  On  his  way  back  to 
Philip's  quarters  at  Blount  Hope,  Sausamon  was  murdered.  For  this 
crime,  three  Warapanoags  were  put  on  trial  at  Plymouth,  found  guilty, 
and  hanged.  Shortly  afterward  the  village  of  Swanzey  in  the  western  part 
of  the  colony  was  burned  by  Philiji's  men,  and  the  inhal)itants  massa- 
cred with  shocking  atrocities.  Soon  the  villages  of  Dartmouth,  Middle- 
boro,  and  Taunton  suffered  the  same  dreadful  fate,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  a  large  force  of  Xipmucks  attacked  the  town  of  Mendon  in 
Massachusetts.  The  co-operation  between  Xipmucks  and  Wampanoags 
was  prompt  enough.  The  mountain  tribe  apjiointed  a  parley  witii  Cap- 
tain Edward  Hutchinson,  son  of  the  famous  Autiiiomian  lady  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  appointed  place,  they  murdered  him,  with  all  his 
party.  By  this  time  Philip  had  been  driven  from  his  own  quarters,  and, 
coming  into  the  Xipmuek  country,  a  concerted  attack  was  made  upon 
Brookfield.  Despite  obstinate  resistance,  the  little  town  would  have 
succumbed  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  g-allant  veteran,  Major  Simon 
Willard,  who  galloped  thirty  miles  at  the  head  of  a  small  cavalry  force 
and  routed  the  barbarians  with  heavy  slaughter.  After  this  affair,  the 
Couuecticut  valley  became  the  principal  seat  of  war.  Xorthtield  and 
Deerfield  were  abandoned,  savage  attacks  were  made  upon  Springfield 
and  Hadley,  and  on  the  11th  of  September  came  the  saddest  blow  of  all, 
when  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  with  his  Cdtiijianv  of  ninetv  picked  men, 
known  as  the  Flower  of  Essex,  were  caught  in  an  anilni.-eaile  and 
slaughtered  by   700   Xipmucks. 

This  calamity  was  soon  followed  by  the  news  that  the  Xarragansetts 
«•ere  harboring  fugitive  Wampanoags  and  had  given  other  signs  wiii(  ii 
boded  ill  for  the  English.  Evidence  since  obtained  makes  it  clear  that 
these  reports  were  correct.  The  federal  commissioners,  who  were  in 
session  at  Boston,  were  not  slow  in  acting  upon  them.  Extraordinarv 
efforts  were  put  forth  ;  a  force  of  1000  men  was  raised  and  put  under 
the  command  of  a  sagacious  and  valiant  leader,  Josiah  ^Vinslow  (Fig.  1 4!)), 
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governor  oi'  Plynioutli.  In  Dtcuinhcr,  tliis  little  army  march«!  into  tlie 
Narragansc'tt  country.  The  (vmipaij^n  wiiich  follciwcd  is  perhaps  one  of" 
the  best  remembered  in  American  history.  W'hal  eliilil  has  not  lie:inl 
of  tlie  jjreat  Xarrauiinsett  '•  Swamp  fitclit  "  ".'  It  well  deserves  its  repu- 
tation. Nothing  tliat  haj)peni'd  in  that  eenlurv  eMal)!es  one  more  vividly 
to  realize  the  hardy  stuff  of  which  these  men — true  brothers  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides — were  made.  W "hat  a  wnndci-inl  day'.s  work  was  that 
of  the  "eriiwning  mercy"  of  Smiday,  l)eeetnber  lit,  l(!7ö  !  The  little 
army  had  slept  the  previous  night  in  an  open  lield,  under  a  thin  i>lanket 


Fl<i.  149.— Josiah  Wiusluw. 

of  lightly  falling  snow.  .At  five  in  the  morning,  they  bog-an  their  march 
ot"  fourti'cn  miles  over  rugsred  hills  and  through  deep  drifts  until  they 
came  in  sight  nl'  the  palisaded  stronghold  situatetl  in  the  midst  of  a 
treacherous  bog,  which  was  only  made  pas.sable  by  the  freezing  of  its 
surface.  The  only  bridge  to  the  fort  was  a  huge  tree-trunk,  slip])ery 
with  frost  and  well  guarded   by  l(ii)])lioles  alive  with  muskets;  for  these 


men  of  the;  stone  age  ha 


(I    iiciw  occom 


e   expert  with    fire-arms 
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were  'iOOO  of  them  within  the  stronghold,  stalwart  and  sturdy  warriors 
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nerved  witli  (le.s[H'ratioii.  It  makes  one  tlirill  t<nlay  as  one  reads  liow, 
in  repeated  charges  and  in  spite  of  lieavv  slaugiiter,  the  men  oi'  Mas.sa- 
chii.setts  and  Plymouth  fought  their  way  across  tiie  slippery  trunk,  while 
tlie  men  of  Connecticut,  (crossing  the  bog  in  the  reur,  ascended  a  steej) 
bank  and  made  a  breach  in  tlie  walls.  These  attacks  were  superbly 
conducted  bv  the  three  majors,  whose  names  deserve  commemoration — 
Sanniel  Appleton  of  Ipswich,  the  younger  William  Bradford  of  Ply- 
iiKiuth,  and  Robert  Treat  of  Connecticut.  Within  the  fortress  the  fight 
went  on  until  probably  the  uumbei' of  Indiaus  slain  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  white  men  engaged.  By  sunset  Canonchet,  with  such  followers  as 
could  get  away,  had  escaped.  Their  fortress,  with  its  stores,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  victors  entered  uj)ou  another  march  of  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  miles  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snowstorm  until  twn  hours  after 
midnight  they  reached  their  appointed  place  of  shelter,  leaving  one-fourth 
of  their  munber  dciid  and  frozen  behind  them.  It  was  a  terrible  piece 
of  work,  but  necessary,  and  was  very  thoroughly  done. 

Six  months  of  desultory  warfiu'e  were  still  to  be  endui'ed.  Into  these 
six  months  came  the  savage  attacks  u]>on  LancasttT,  Medfield,  Worcester, 
Marlboro,  (Jroton,  Sudbury,  ( 'hclmsford,  Springiicld,  Bridgcwater,  Provi- 
dence, and  many  other  places,  and  the  tremendous  slaughter  of  Xip- 
miicks  at  Turner's  Falls,  named  from  tlic  -funlv  (a|)tain  on  that  grim 
occasion. 

While  these  things  were  going  on.  Philip  wasab-cnt  in  the  Berkshire 
mountains,  where  he  had  collected  a  large  force  of  warriors.  It  seems 
to  have  bei'u  his  jtnrpose  to  bring  the  Mohcgans  of  the  upper  Housatonic 
valley  into  the  fight  against  the  Kuglish.  At  one  time  he  approached 
within  forty  miles  of  Albany,  an<l  seems  to  have  meditated  an  assault 
upon  that  town  ;  but  he  was  totallv  defeated  bv  a  partv  of  Mohawks  and 
driven  liack  upon  the  ( 'omu'cticut  River.  It  was  then  in  Februarv  that 
Philip  led  his  force  of  Xipmucks  and  \\'ampanoags  against  Ijancaster, 
on  the  occasion  when  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  captiircil.  P)V  .Tidv,  all 
was  over.  Three  powerful  tribes  had  been  wiped  out  of  existence, 
Canonchet  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Mohegans,  who  ])roni])tlv  toma- 
hawked him,  Philip  had  been  hunted  to  his  old  lair  at  Mount  Ho])e  and 
shot  through  the  heart.  His  head  was  carried  to  I'hiiiontli  nuil  mounted 
on  a  tall  pole  on  the  village  green  before  the  nu'eting-house  tloors, 
whereby  the  people  attending  chiu'ch  might  l)c  made  more  devoutly 
thankful.  Of  the  siu'viving  Indians,  nearly  all  were  prisoners  ;  and 
these  were  sold  to  slave-tradei's,  who  carried  th;'m  off  to  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere.     Scarcelv  had   this  t'onclusi<M)  been    reached  in   southern 
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New  Kiii:;lanil  when  tlir  i)liMiil-f'('vcr  cxtcndril  in  tlir  Tarraliiio  <ui  tlic 
MaiiK'  coast,  ami  I'm'  I\v(i  \ears  iiKirc  tlir  liiiriiiiii^  ami  sral|iiiit;'  went  mi 
aloiiit  that  fVdiilirr  until  li\'  the  siiiiinicr  ot'    ItiTS  these  eiieiiiies  loci  wci'c 

di.SlKIScd     dl'. 

The  net  results  (if  the  tiiiee  years'  tij^htiiig  were  as  tnlhiws  :  (  M'  the 
90  tnwiis  ill  Massac'hiifietts  ami  i'ly iimutli,  12  hail  Keen  eiiiii|ileiel\- 
hhltted  out,  while  l<l  others  had  lieeii  the  >ceiie  oi'  luassaere.  .More  than 
loot)  New  JMijilaial  men  had  lost  their  lives,  and  I'orinidahle  war-dchts 
Were  |iiled  ii]i  ai;ainst  the  treasuries  oi'  the  several  eohjiiies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hostile  Indians  had  ceased  to  exist.  Ileiieefnrlh  the 
nu'ii  of  Xi'W  JOntiland  lia<l  no  h)iiger  to  reckon  with  Indians  in  the 
midst  of  their  territory.  J  ii  year,'!  to  come,  damage  enoiifili  was  done 
1)V  red  men  ;  liut  these  came  from  <iiitside,  and  a|i|ieared  as  allies  of  the 
Freiirh,  as  We  shall  see  hereai'ter. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  I'hilip's  war  that  ('liailes  Ii.  onee  more 
tni'iicil  lii~  alteiilinii  to  the-e  colonies:  not  to  send  an  ;ii'med  force  in 
their  aid,  as  one  niiiiht  snpjio.se,  hut  to  eiirli  1  he  reliellioiis  |iro|)en>ities 
of  which  they  ha<l  liceii  accused.  In  lliTÖ,  there  was  a|i|ioiiileil  a 
special  coiimiittee  of  the  jirivy  coniicil  under  the  style  oi'  "  l.oicls  of  the 
('ommittee  oi' Trade  and  I'l.iiilalions."  ']'lie  |Mi|iiilar  name  oi' this  com- 
iiiittee  was  "  Lords  of  Trade."  It  was  ijenerally  agreed  that  the  ]ieo]ile 
of  New  lOnolniid,  and  in  jiarticiilar  those  of  Massachusetts,  set  the  navi- 
gation laws  at  deliaiice.  Certainly  a  roaring  trade  went  on  w  ithoiit  liriiig- 
ing  ill  any  revenue,  and  of  course  there  mu.st  be  a  sc-rew  loose  somewhere  ; 
so  Edward  Randol|i]i  was  a]i]ioiiited  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and 
in  lt)7()  he  came  over  t<i  that  town  and  for  years  was  a  rankling  thorn 
in  the  Hesh  of  New  England.  l\v  was  secretly  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  .sentiments  of  the  jK'ojile  and  find  out  how  they  felt  disposed  toward 
the  rule  oi' the  saints.  lie  was  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  vex  the  magis- 
trates and  par.sons  and  to  strengthen  the  partv  which  was  dissatisfied 
with  them.  That  dis.satisfaction  had  reached  the  point  \\here  a  crisis 
was  impending.  The  unenfranchised  ]iopulation  of  Massachusetts  now 
amounte(l  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  (iovernmcnt  liy  the  Lord's 
cle<-t  had  thus  come  to  he  government  liy  a  small  and  stiir-uecked  oli- 
garchy. Since  the  great  strife  of  the  day  was  the  strife  hetween  this 
oligarchy  and  the  king,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  he  n  jiarfy  in 
Massachusetts  dis]iosed  to  side  with  the  king  in  order  to  dimiiii-h  the 
jiowers  oi'the  oligarchy.  In  llii~  wav  liegan  the  llovalist  or  Tory  party 
in  New  |-jigland.  The  nicknames  Whig  and  Tory  were  just  coining  into 
use  in  the  old  country  to  designate  the  two  great  political  parties,  the 
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Whigs  answeriug  to  tlie  old  Purliaiiiciitary  party,  the  Tories  to  tiie  Cav- 
aliers. The  foiuulers  of  the  Tory  party  iu  New  England  were  Edward 
Randolph  and  Joseph  Dudley.  The  latter  was  son  of  the  Thomas 
Dndley  who  came  out  as  deputy  governor  with  Winthrop.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  career  of  Joseph  Dudley  may  he  regarded  as  a  living  protest 
against  that  of  his  father.  His  whole  conception  of  life  and  its  ideals 
was  widely  different.  He  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  Massachusetts  writers  ;  but  his  character  will  appear,  I 
hope,  iu  its  true  light  as  we  jiroceed  in  our  story. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  oi)serve  that  the  jxijiulation  of 
Boston  had  now  reached  about  •")()()(),  while  that  of  Massachusetts  num- 
bered 30,000.  In  this  number  there  must  have  been  not  far  from  (jOOO 
adult  males,  of  whom  n(jt  more  than  l"i(i()  were  entitled  to  vote  or 
hold  office.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  was  not  strange  if  the  Torv  ]iarty 
had  acquired  considerable  strength.  As  yet,  however,  that  strength  was 
less  than  one  might  have  at  first  expected  ;  for  even  among  those  people 
who  wished  to  curtail  the  ])owers  of  the  "lords  brethren,"  there  were 
many  who  loved  self-government  enough  to  dread  the  effects  of  truckling 
to  the  king.  In  l(j7!),  affairs  were  clearly  moving  toward  a  crisis.  In 
1643,  Massachusetts  ha<l  annexed  the  towns  of  Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover, 
and  Portsmouth  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  against  this  act  the  heirs 
of  .lohn  Mason  had  protested.  In  10(52,  Massachusetts  had  gone  further 
and  taken  possession  of  the  whole  coast  of  ^Nlaine,  which  she  insisted  on 
keeping  in  spite  (jf  the  royal  commissioners.  This  province  was  claimed 
by  Ferdiuando  Gorges,  grandson  of  the  old  knight,  our  former  ac((uaint- 
ance.  In  1677,  the  English  courts  rendered  a  decision  upon  these 
claims.  They  decided  that  the  Piscatatpia  towns  belonged  neither  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  nor  to  the  Mason  family,  but  to  the 
king,  who  thereupon  took  ])usscssiou  of  them  and  made  them  into  a 
royal  province  which  he  called  New  Ham]ishire.  As  for  the  INIaine 
coast,  the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  young  Ferdinando,  who  at  once  began 
to  think  how  he  might  turn  this  real  estate  into  ready  cash.  He  offered 
it  to  the  king  and  also  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  which  at 
once  closed  with  his  offer.  Ferdinando  might  have  =£]250,  lu-,  in  modern 
money,  $2-5,000,  in  exchange  for  that  wild  coast.  The  deed  was  made  and 
the  money  paid  over,  when  the  king  signified  his  willingness  to  accept 
Ferdinaudo's  terms.  Then,  to  be  sure,  there  was  an  angry  scene,  ^\^lat 
business  had  Massachusetts  to  come  between  the  king  and  his  customers? 
Ferdiuando  must  hand  back  his  ca--li,  and  ( J<ivernor  Leverett  must  I'elease 
the  j)rovince  of  Maine  in  order  that  it  might  lie  »ild  to  Chai-U'>  II. 

Vol.  XXI.— 21 
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W  hull  tliis  message  reaclicd  ßo.ston,  it  (^iiiltl  ikj  longer  he  obeveil  by 
Leverett,  who  had  recently  died.  His  .successor,  Simon  Bradstreet  (Fig. 
1Ö0),  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  men  wlio  had  come  with  Win- 
throp. His  wife  was  Anne,  the  sister  of  Joscpli  Dudley,  and  in  her  own 
day  eminent  as  a  writer  of  j)(>etry.  M'hcn  this  venerable  governor  laid 
tile  royal  order  ix'fore  the  (ieneral  Court,  tile  oiilv  aii>\\('r  that  was  forth- 
coming after  ilue  tieliberation  was  a  jjolite  but  evasive  answer.  It  was 
impo.ssible  ibr  any  king  to  tell  from  the  wording  ofthat  answer  whether 
they  intended  to  com]ily  with  his  order  or  not.  So  his  ne.\t  message  to 
Massachusetts    took  mi  a    iiioiv  cinphatic    tone  and    threatened   to  bring 


Fig.  150. — Simon  llra(l.-;trei-t     nl'runi  a  paintinji  in  .Seiiau*  C"liaiiil»er  of  llie  SUite 

House,  Mas-s.j 

suit  against  the  ciiarter  if  liis  wishes  were  not  eoinplicd  witli.  I'hiis 
things  dawdled  along  until  Iiis4,  when  lvandol])h,  whose  tongue  and 
pen  had  been  busy  in  England,  returned  to  Jioston  with  a  peremptory 
demand  to  show  the  governor,  while  he  kept  in  his  ])oeket  a  writ  oi" 
quo  imtrranlo  which  he  was  to  serve  if  oeeasioii  should  rc(|iiii'c  it.  The 
news  created  a  profound  .sensation,  and  it  came  at  a  time  when  recent 
tyrannical  acts  of  Charles  in  l^ngland  had  caused  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  agaiiLst  the  Tories.  So  it  hajipened  that  when  the  question 
was  put  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Old  South  church,  whether  the  colony 
should  allow  her  charter  to  be  «jfivcn  up.  not  a  sintrle  voice  could  be  found 
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In  favor  of  such  an  act  of  submission.  Tiie  only  tiling  tliat  could  l)c 
got  from  tliat  multitude  was  a  stern  refusal. 

To  this  the  king  replied,  not  tjuite  in  the  way  which  he  had  iiitciidetl, 
hut  bv  obtainina;  from  the  Chancery  Court  a  writ  of  scire  Jaciax,  which 
cancelled  and  annulled  the  charter  which  his  father  had  granted  in  I(!2!) 
to  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Scarcely  had  this  been  accom- 
plished when  Charles  died,  and  his  l)rotlicr,  the  Duke  of  York,  succceiled 
to  the  throne  as  James   II. 

.S(j  far  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  concerned, 
the  aims  of  the  new  king  coincided  with  those  of  his  brother.  At  the 
same  time,  thev  included  much  more.  The  growth  of  the  French 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  bcconuug  formidable,  while  the  difficulty 
of  securing  concerted  action  among  the  various  English  colonies  was 
great.  It  was  accordingly  a  pet  scheme  of  James  to  unite  all  the 
northern  colonies  under  a  single  viceroy,  who  should  be  able  to  manage 
military  affairs  according  to  his  own  l)est  judgment,  and  who  should  be 
able  to  raise  raoney  for  the  purpose  without  the  annoyance  of  asking 
representative  assemblies  to  grant  it.  This  scheme,  of  course,  would 
have  converted  the  government  of  tiic  Knglish  colonies  into  a  despotism, 
such  as  England  had  never  witnessed,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.  To 
carrv  out  these  ideas,  James  appointi-d  Sir  Ednuind  Andros  (Fig.  151), 
an  honest  and  energetic  officer,  whose  chief  virtue  was  a  mastiff-like 
fidelity  to  his  master,  and  whose  principal  shortcoming  was  an  aggressive- 
ness of  manner  and  want  of  tact.  Andros  was  made  viceroy  of  Xew 
England,  under  which  name  it  was  designed  to  include  all  the  northern 
colonies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  lately  founded  colony  of 
William  Peun,  whose  wishes,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  he  stated,  the  king 
could  not  well  afford  to  disregard.  To  complete  the  transition  from  the 
old  state  of  things  to  the  new,  it  would  be  necessary  to  annul  all  such 
obstacles  as  charters.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  had  never  had  one ; 
those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  to  be  seized  ;  for  Xew 
York,  a  charter  had  been  engrossed  by  James  as  duke,  but  he  had  not 
yet  affixed  to  it  his  royal  signature  ;  and  as  for  Xew  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land, a  brief  course  of  legal  jirocedin-e  would  suffice.  The  seat  of 
government  for  the  new  viceroyalty  was  P.oston.  In  jiursuance  of 
the  king's  orders,  Andros  went  to  New  York — ot"  which  he  had  once 
been  governor — and  there  in  his  presence  the  seal  of  that  jtrovinci'  was 
publicly  broken  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Xew  f^ngland  viciToyalty 
inaugurated  in  its  place.  Then  Andros  iiad  all  tlic  important  public 
documents  convevcd  to  Boston  for  his  convenience  in  cunsultinsr  them. 
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His  cxperieucc  at  Ilartfonl  is  cclchratcd  in  tradition,  'i'licrc  he  en- 
cotuitcrcd  tliat  «jrcat  si>l<iicr,  Kulicrl  Treat,  wiii)  was  tlicn  ^-ovcrnor  of 
tlic  rcjiuliiic  (it  ( 'ciiinccliciil.  In  llic  (■(luncii  clianilicr,  tlic  inipcluous 
vioerov  got  a  Holand  Inr  iiis  ()ii\ir;  in  tlic  midst  of  an  angry  discns- 
sion  the  ligiits  went  out,  and,  when  tinder  had  Ix'cn  fonnd  and  niiihcd, 
the  parchnKMit    l)ont'  of   contention    liad    mysteriousiy  vanisiu'(L     The 


Fig.  151.— Sir  IMniuinl  .Vndros.     (From  "Memorial  History  of  New  York.") 

mode  of  its  ihsa|i]iearance  eonld  not  very  well  lie  in>criliei!  n]ion  tlie 
puhlic  records  ;  hut  a  v<ny  trustworthy  trachtion  has  jjreserved  the  fact 
that  one  (.f  Treat's  stont  captains,  an  Indian-qneller  like  liinisclf,  liad 
carried  it  awav  and  tin-nst  it  into  the  iioliow  trnnk  of  a  niiglity  oak- 
tree,  wliicli  thereaft<'r  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  it  was  hlown  down 
in  a  jrale,  was  known   as   tlic   Cliarter  (Jak.      Sir   Ediunud's   experience 
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in  Rhode  Islaucl,  tliough  less  (Inuiuitic,  was  equally  signitieaiit.  Before 
his  arrival  in  Xew]>ort,  the  crovernor,  Walter  Clarke,  hail  handed  over 
the  eharter  to  his  l)rotlu'r  with  instructions  to  ki'cp  it  well  out  of"  sight  ; 
and  so,  although  the  viceroy  was  received  with  all  due  politeness,  the 
document  which  he  wanted  was  not  forthcoming. 

In  spite  of  these  relnitts,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Sir 
Edmund  from  taking  control  of  all  the  machinery  of  government  in 
both  those  states.  An  illustration  of  the  feeling  toward  him  may  lie 
gathered  from  a  In'ief  colloquy  which  is  said  to  have  taken  jilace  in 
Hartford  on  the  morning  of  a  day  which  had  lieen  ap]iointed  for  a  fast. 
Meeting  on  the  street  Rev.  yanuiel  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Farmington,  Sir  Edmund  jocosely  said  :  "  I  suppose  all  the  good  ])eople 
of  Connecticut  are  fasting  and  jn-aying  to-day  on  my  account."  The 
good  pastor's  reply  was  prompt:  "  Yes,  sir,  we  read  'this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer.'  " 

It  was  in  Boston,  where  the  viceroy  spent  most  of  his  time,  that 
his  hand  was  most  heavily  felt.  There  his  conduct  went  far  beyond 
what  Dudley  and  the  Tories  could  approve.  Titles  \\ere  challenged 
and  only  acknowledged  after  the  payment  of  an  exasperating  ([uit-rent. 
For  all  kinds  of  legal  service,  excessive  fees  were  charged.  Town 
doemnents  were  brought  to  Boston  ;  so  that,  in  onler  to  consult  them, 
all  the  mountains  in  the  country  had  to  come  to  Mahomet.  Town 
meetings  were  declared  illegal,  and  as  far  as  possible  su])pressed. 
Taxes  were  arbitrarily  assessed  by  Andres  and  his  coiuicil  and  collected 
by  his  oiticials  ;  and  when  the  town  of  Ipswich,  under  the  lead  of  its 
brave  pastor,  John  Wise,  jirotcsted  ag-ainst  this  tyranny,  Mr.  Wise  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  seditious  behavior.  A  censorship  was  estab- 
lished over  the  press,  and  severe  penalties  awaited  the  jirinting  of  any 
opinions  or  sentiments  displeasing  to  his  Excellency. 

Along  with  all  this,  an  event  occurred  which  was  distinctly  in  the 
right  direction,  but  which  the  Bostou  theocracy  resented  jierhajis  (|uite 
as  much  as  any  of  these  infringements  upon  liberty.  Episco]iacy  was 
introduced  into  Boston.  It  was  decreed  that  an  ICjiiscojxd  chapel 
should  be  built  there;  and  until  it  shoidd  be  ready  for  use,  there  was 
to  be  a  regular  Episcopal  service  alternating  with  the  Congrcg-ational 
services  held  by  Samuel  Willard  (Fig.  1Ö2)  in  the  Old  South  meeting- 
house. To  the  most  stiff-necked  among  the  Puritans,  this  seem«l  like 
throwing  the  doors  wide  ojien  for  the  welcome  of  Satan  ;  but  there  were 
manv  people  to  whom  it  must  have  cmne  with  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
fir-t    F])isco]ial   church  built   in    ItiS!»  on  the  eastern  sli>pe  of  the  Tre- 
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moiit  or 'l'ri|)l('  Hill  \v:is  called  the  Kin>;''»  ( 'li;i|)il  ;  und  tliiTi'  its  suc- 
rcssor,  liiiilt  siinicwliat  later  on  the  same  s|iii|.  ~till  ^lan'.l-  ;  while  in  tlir- 
fiiurcii-vard  may  lie  seen  tn-day  the  urave  ol'  the  gentle  l,ad\'  AikIims 
at  whose  death  in  that  tniimlint  \eai'  the  citizens  of  lloslon  soi-elv 
fi'riex'ed,  and  nian\'  a  slanneh  I'nrilan  was  ^een  to  lifi  hi-  hat  with 
tendei'   eoni|ias--inn    lor  the    iiei'eaxcd    l\i'anl. 

The  aif  was  ihiek  with  I'orehodini;-  nl'  a  |iolilieal  eri^i-  when  on  an 
April  day  of  iiiSI)  there  arrived  the  new-  ol'  the  lliuhl  of  K  inu' James 
to  1 'ranee  and  the  landinu' of  the  I'rineeol'  ( )i-anüc  in  Mnuland.  'I'lie 
strain  eonld  he  horne  no  longer.  W  ithont  waitin<r  to  know  the  end 
ol'  the  aet  that  was  lieinu  |ila\  ed  in  London,  the  |ieo|ile  cil'  IJoston  and 
it>    neiLihlioi'hood  aro>e  in  i nsni'i'eelioii.      The    lai'-liari'els  on  the    iuLihest 
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jieak  of  the  Tri|)le  Monnt,  which  i;a\c  it  the  name  of  IJeaeon  Hill, 
wore  set  ahla/e  and  aroused  the  eonnli'y  I'oi'  many  a  mile.  The  royal 
troops,  the  first  which  had  e\'cr  Keen  set  ashori'  in  lloston,  wci'e  to(.i 
tew  to  <leal  with  sni'li  a  risint;.  Sir  Kdmnnd  was  flceinu  to  the  IJose 
fVifjate  in  the.  harbor,  intendinL;  to  escape  to  New  ^  ork,  when  he  slid- 
deidv  found  himself  arrested  and  thrown  imo  prison.  At  oliee,  the 
old  I'cpiililican  c-overnnient  was  restored,  with  the  xcncralile  TJradstreet 
for  ii'ovciMioi-.  The  whole  affair  was  so  skillfully  manau-cd  and  so  ahly 
I'eportcd  at  Lonilou,  that  the  new  kinu'  could  in  no  w  i-c  inlerpret  it  as 
a  Mow  aimed  at  the  mother  connti'v,  hut  oidy  at  the  des])ot  whom  she 
had  cast  off.  Imnieiliatelv  in  the  otiier  New  lOuuland  colonies  the  old 
i>d\ci'nments  were  resumed,  and  so  there  was  an  end  lo  InIul;'  .I.anies  .s 
united   New    Kiii^dand.       The   action  of   ISo-ton   also  w  rontihl    remarkahle 
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ett'ccts  ill  New  York,  IjLit  tlii^  part  <ä  llic  sloi-y  must  \>v  I'escrvc.'cl  for  a 
future  cliaptcr. 

Tlic  policy  111'  tile  new  kiiij;-  tnwai'd  New  Knglaud  was  mic  nl"  cniu- 
prouiiisc.  As  (lie  ciiartcrs  i)i'  ( 'ouuccticut  and  IMmdr  Island  had  never 
l)eeii  actually  surrendered,  Kinti'  William  did  ihpI  now  demand  them, 
and  so  those  repuMics  went  on  iiiidistiirlied.  lie  li:id  no  mind,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  arroyaiit  theocracy  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  so 
Ions;  maiutaiued  a  senii-rehellious  attitude.  That  form  of  o;overunu'Lit 
known  as  the  royal  jirovince,  of  which  Virginia  was  the  earliest  exam- 
ple, was  a  favorite  one  with  King  William,  and  it  seemed  to  lie  the 
type  toward  which  all  colonial  governments  were  tending.  When, 
therefore,  the  new  charter  was  granted  in  l()i)l,it  gave  to  Massachu- 
setts a  govi'rnor  ajipointed  liy  the  crown,  while  in  otiier  respects  she 
retained  her  freedom  of  elections  and  her  self-government  unim])aired. 
The  religious  (pialification  for  the  sutl'rage  was  abrogated  and  a  proj)- 
erty  ipialitication  jint  in  its  place,  and  thus  the  theo('racy  received  a 
mortal  woiuid.  This  consummation  was  not  to  he  regretted.  The 
T'uritan  oligarchy  had  done  great  things.  It  had  performed  servicers  to 
lihertv  for  which  mankind  will  ever  he  its  delitor.  ]>ut  if  it  had  li\'ed 
anv  longer,  it  would  have  outlived  it-  n>efnliiess.  Its  strength  hail 
been  partlv  due  to  a  stolid  rigiditv  of  its  own  which  had  miw  n  nianv 
tares  along  with  its  wheat,  and  it  was  high  time  that  those  tares  should 
he  uprooted.  The  sixty  years  ol'  Xew  England  life  which  we  have 
passed  in  review  were  years  of  pi'i-sistent  and  \aried  activity,  and 
remind  us  in  a  small  way  of  the  republics  of  ancient  (iiecee  and  medi- 
aeval Italv.  Thev  have  their  lessons  of  permnial  value,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  history  is  calleil  tijion  to  preserve  the  details  of  their 
most  significant  events.  The  career  of  Xew  England  for  the  next  two 
generations,  while  exhibiting  signal  progress,  is  decidedly  less  piquant 
and  stimulating  than  the  |)eriod  which  began  with  the  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower  and  I'lided  with  tlie  coming  ol'  the  first  roxal  govt'rnor.  Sir 
^\'illiam  I'liips,  himself  a  native  of  New  England,  .bearing  the  new 
charter  which  made  Massachusetts  a  royal  province. 

By  that  charter,  the  boundaries  of  IMassaehnsetts  were  enlarged. 
The  province  of  Xew  Hampshire,  indeed,  maintained  its  indepeiideiit 
existence;  but  Massachusetts  receivi'd  the  islands  ot' ^lartha's  A'iueyard 
and  Xantucket,  which  had  behinged  to  Xew  York.  I'lymouth  lost  its 
.separate  existence  and  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  which  also  reecixed 
tile  entire  coast  of  Maine  and  that  of  Xo\a  Scotia  liesides,  in  so  far  as 
it    had    won    from    the    Eieiich.      In    this   conccntrati<in   of  so   oreat   an 
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extent  of  eoast  under  a  sinj;le  jiiivenniient  at  linston,  we  see  Kinjj 
William  partially  earrvinü-  into  otleet  the  ideas  oi'  Kiiii;-  .lames.  The 
military  purpose  was  the  same  :  and  as  for  the  eiremnslanee-  w  hieh 
called  it  forth,  we  shall  ex])lain  them  in  a  fiitnre  eha])ter. 

AVe  must   now  return  to  the  shores  of  ("liesaj)eaUe  Bay  and  see  what 
iiad  !)ecn  going  on  tliei'e  (hiring;-  half  a  eentin'v. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

VIRGINIA   AND  MARYLAND. 

TT  was  natural  that,  in  tlic  tuiuuling  nf  European  states  in  tlie  New 
^\^)^l(l,  \ariiiu.s  l)usiiiess  methods  should  he  resorteil  to.  The  tirst 
enterprise,  that  of  Colunilms,  was  undertaken  bv  the  erowu,  and  for 
some  time  sup))orted  out  of  the  royal  treasury  ;  and  except  for  tiie  hrief 
and  unfortunate  attempts  at  proprietary  rule  by  the  gnat  admiral  and 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  the  colony  on  Hispauiola  may  lie  called  liom 
the  start  a  crown  colony.  At  all  events,  it  clearly  becann^  so  with  tlie 
arrival  of  Ovando  in  1Ö02.  Again,  the  early  introduction  of  the  auili- 
cncia  into  Mexico,  soon  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  viceroy,  made 
that  country  also  a  crown  colony.  As  tor  Peru,  we  may  consider 
Francisco  Pizarro  as  in  a  certain  sense  its  lord  projirietor,  and  it  did  not 
strictly  become  a  crown  colony  until  the  administration  of  l^resident 
Grasca.  The  earliest  attem])ts  of  the  French  ujioii  the  St.  Lawi-ence 
took  the  shajK'  of  jiroprietary  colonies.  Roberval  might  be  regarded 
as  a  lord  proprietor,  and  so  miglit  Poutrincotirt,  Clonts,  the  Hundred 
Associates,  and  others.  But  under  Louis  Xl\'.  (aiiada  iiecame  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  crown  colony  or  royal  jirovince.  As  for  thi'  work  of 
English  colonization,  it  began  by  granting  a  certain  amount  of  American 
soil  to  (xilbert  and  afterward  to  Raleigh  as  hirds  proprietors.  The 
period  of  the  N'irginia  ( 'om|ianv  from  1  (iOli  to  1  (I'J  I  ma v  also  be  regarded 
as  a  period  of  proprietary  rule  in  which  a  joint  st<ick  company  stood  in 
the  jtlace  of  a  single  lord.  Into  the  same  categdry  might  fall  the  Com- 
])any  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  it  not  Inr  the  singular  t'cature>  intro- 
duced by  the  bodily  transfer  of  the  comjxinv  w  ith  its  charter  to  America 
and  the  subse((Uent  spontaneous  growth  of  a  number  of  seini-inde])endent 
republics.  The  ])osition  of  these  reimblics  in  the  history  of  colonization 
hail  such  strongly  individual  features  that  it  hardly  a<hnits  <it'  being 
classified. 

A  general  survey,  however,  shows  clearly  that  with  England  the 
method  in  which  the  royal  government  took  the  initiative  was  not  the 
favorite  method.  After  English  coliuiics  hail  been  snccesst'ully  estab- 
lished so  that  it  was  worth  while  tbr  the  crown  to  take  over  to  it-cIf  the 
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inaiiajreinciit  of  tliciii,  llic  tcndcncy  \va>  In  tniiisiorm  tlicm  into  royal 
provinco  ;  liut  in  llif  lirsl  inslanic  the  lalmr  and  cxiicnfic  were  l)(prn(; 
iiy  indiviilnais  <ir  iiy  joint  .-tock  cnniiianio.  '{"litis  tlio  earliest  t'orni  was 
sonic  ixind  of  ioi'd-|ii'()|iricliir-lil|).  I/aii<l  in  America  \\ciiil<l  \>c  aivcn 
to  some  ]>o\vcrf'ui  |)(i'son  on  condition  tliat  he  would  <;o  and  dcvcloji  its 
resources.  Tlic  adventurer  took  the  risks,  and,  if  successful,  tlic  crown 
reaped  a  certain  percent  aye  of  tin-  prolits. 


I'k;.  1511 — George  Cahtrt,    I.nrd    nalliniore.     (From  an  eiiui.r.ii;^   l>\    litUlwell  frum  the 
original  iiictiire.     Collection  of  llamjitou  L.  Carson,  Ksq.,  I'hiladelphia.) 


i^ikc  otiicf  iii>littitioii~,  tlic  proprietary  colony  was  not  developed  in  a 
iiionieiit.  Tlie  first  thoroiiojily  iiiatiired  conception  of  it  was  exliiliitcd  in 
1  (>■_'.')  in  the  charter  trianted  \>y  James  I.  to  George  Calvert  (Fiff.  1  53),  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore.  This  docinneiit  conveyed  to  Lord  Baltimore  tli(> 
island  of  Xewfotindlainl.  and  the  nature  of  the  j)roece<lin<r  was  made  as 
clear  as  nooiidav  when  the  urant  was  deserihed  as  that  ol'  a  palatinate. 
For  the  modern  American  reader,  however,  this  term  may  re(piire  some 
exjilanatiou.  During;  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  coninionly  the  case  that 
frontier  counties  or  districts  re(iuired  a  stronger  goveiiiineiil  than  those 
in  the  interior  of  a  kingdom.      The  constant  exposure  to  attai-k    made  it 
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necessary  that  the  governor  should  l)e  al)lc  to  call  out  and  wield  the 
military  force  of"  the  district  without  awaitin<r  the  result  ol'  au  applica- 
tion to  sonic  ilistant  seat  of  govcruiiniit.  I'"or  the  same  reason  it  was 
often  necessary  that  he  should  raise  money  (juickly.  Moreover,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  invasion  was  a]it  to  ci'eatc  such  tui'hulence  as  to 
call  for  a  sharp  and  ]irom|it  admiiii-tratiou  ot' Ju>ticc  iijion  lircaches  of 
the  peace.  For  such  reasons  it  was  common  to  give  to  the  governors 
of  sundry  exposed  frontier  districts  extraordinary  powers,  similar  to 
those  which  the  king  wielded  in  his  palace.  Such  districts  were  known 
as  palatinates.  A  famous  instance  is  afforded  hy  the  debatable  ground 
on  the  western  fnnitier  of  (lermauy,  which  was  known  for  centuries  as 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  Its  rulers  wrrv  called  Counts  Palatine  of  the 
Rliine.  In  similar  fashion,  certain  hordcr  counties  of  England  were 
long  known  as  palatinates  or  counties  palatine.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  were  the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  liorder  of  Wales  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  hard  In'  the  Scottish  border.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  r)iirhani  ]ialatinatc  was  the  one  which  chiefly  retained  its 
importance,  and  it  seemed  to  furnish  a  practical  model  after  which  to 
shape  colonies  that  wei'c  to  be  ])]antcd  in  a  wilderness.  The  same 
peculiar  military  and  ci\il  needs  whii-li  were  felt  iu  a  district  l)ordering 
on  Wales  or  Scotland  \\ere  likely  to  be  felt  with  tenfold  tbrce  in  a  ci\il- 
ized  region  bordering  upon  the  American  wilderness,  'flie  political 
constitution  of  I)in'ham  was  therefore  t.aken  a>  the  model  upon  which 
to  frame  the  j)ro])rietary  domain  bestowed  upon  Lord  Baltimore.  His 
position  as  lord  proprietor  was  to  be  (piite  as  king-like  as  the  position 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  nay,  even  more  so,  for  that  i)relatc  was, 
after  all,  at  home  in  England  among  all  the  restraints  of  civilization, 
while  a  lord  ])roprictary  on  tlu'  western  shore-  of  the  .Vtlantic  miglit 
well  need  to  exert  powers  that  were  almost  roval. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Xewfoundland  that  the  first  and  most  inter- 
esting career  of  an  American  ]ialatinate  was  destined  to  be  developed. 
For  various  reasons  Lm-il  BaltinH)re's  little  colony  there  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  when  a  change  was  once  thought  of,  it  was  decided  to  trv 
a  more  congenial  climate.  After  more  or  Jess  discussion  a  position  was 
selected  in  the  northern  pait  ot'  the  Chesapeake  country.  One  reason 
for  this  choice  was  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  begun  to  occu])y  the 
territory  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  check  their  expansion.  Accordingly,  in  Ki-'l'i,  a  new  char- 
ter was  issued  in  whi<h  Lord  r>altimort''s  palatinate  was  ti'anst'crrcd 
from  Xewfoundland   to   the   shore-  of  ( 'hesapcakc  liav.      His  brief  rule 
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ill  till'  «rrcat  iiorllicni  island  is  still  comiiicnioratcd  in  llic  iiaiiu'  of 
Avaliin.  wliicli  lie  uM\c  in  his  |)riiici|iality  tlicrc,  ami  in  llial  nt'  l-'crrv- 
laiiil.  whii'h  i>  a  cui-rniilidn  of  \'crnlani,  llic  name  cif  nw  of  liis 
manorial   ustate.s. 

Before  tlie  eharter  of  \(h\2  had  lucn  sijrned  hy  the  kinjr  Jjonl  Ralti- 
niore  died,  and  the  yrant  was  renewed  in  the  name  oi'  iiis  son  Ceeilins, 
seeiinil  Loi-<|  Halt  inio|-e.  In  the  palal  inale  thns  fonndeil,  w  liieh  was  ealled 
Mai-yland,  after  (^neeii   Henriette  Marie  (Fij?.  1  04),  dan^liter  of  the  great 

Henry  I V.,  tiic  sovereit;iil\-  was  vested 
in  Ceeilins  Calvcrt,  with  | lowers  .sub- 
stantially as  threat  as  tlnise  of  a  king, 
sa\inü;  only  a  formal  allegianee  to  the 
IJi'itish  crown  an<l  an  annnal  rent  ol" 
two  Iii<lian  ari'ows.  In  addition  to  tliis, 
the  Uinjr  was  to  receive  one-lifth  of  ail 
the  ])recions  metals  that  should  he  mined 
within  the  colony.  IJiit  as  no  such 
nict.als  were  ever  I'oninl  tliei'e,  no  .-in'- 
|)lus  in  the  royal  treasury  was  evei' 
occasioned  hv  this  provision,  ("ecilins 
was  to  have  a  conncil,  the  acts  of 
i^     which    were    to    be   revi.scd    or    supple- 

^'Mi^JM    iiieuted     hv    a     reiiresentative    assemi)ly 

>,  \"^vv.>,..^,y  ;,,;  J         chosen   hv    the   people.       I  hns    we   have 
oucp  more  the  t\]iical  Enulish  iJo\-erniu<r 
body  :  frovernor,  council,  and  assembly  ; 
or  in  other  words,  king,  lords,  and  coin- 
FiG.   1.51.— Qii.in    ii.inicitc    Mario,     nions  re|)r<idnced  in  nnniatni-e.      Among 

(From  "  Memorial    llislurv  of  Now      .i  i  •       ,  .      i       .  ji 

,.    ,  ..  ■  the      kinul\-      powers      oi'anteil      to      tile 

Y  ork.   )  .-  .       I  •- 

lord  pi'oprietor  were  tlio.se  of  coining 
monev,  orantiuL''  titles  of  nobilitv,  and  creating  courts.  He  conhl  also 
punish  and  pai'don  criminals,  and  all  wfits  ran  in  his  name  instead  of 
the  king's.  'Iliese  were  pi'obalilv  the  most  extensiv<'  powers  ever 
granted  li\'  the  I'l'itish  ci'ow  n  to  anv  subject.  The  |)alatinatc  ty])e  was 
afterwai'd  i-cpeat<M|  in  other  cohmies  than  Marvlaud,  but  no  other  lord 
pi'oprietor  cN'cr  eiijoved  such  full  measure  of  sovereigntv  as  the  Cal- 
verts.  Moreover,  the  ])ro|)rietorshi|)  was  made  strictly  hereditary  in 
the  Calvert  family;  so  that,  among  the  thirteen  colonies  which  grew 
into  the  United  States,  the  colony  of  Maryland  was  distinguished  as 
stricllv  an  hereditarv  monarchv. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Lord  Jiultimorc's  enterprise  is 
its  attitude  toward  the  vexed  question  of  church  and  state.  When 
George  Calvert  obtained  his  charter  of  1623,  he  was  still  a  mcnilMr  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  hut  he  soon  afterward  became  a  Catholic,  and 
one  of  his  objects  in  fouuding  a  colony  was  to  make  a  Imme  for  Catho- 
lic families  who  labon^d  un<lcr  civil  or  sucial  disal)ilitics  in  England. 
Such  a  purpose  could  not  l)c  avowed  ;  but  in  the  case  of'  a  court  favorite 
like  Baltimore  it  niigiit  lie  connived  at.  The  only  policy  practicable 
for  Baltimore  was  tiiat  of  universal  tolcT-ation,  just  as  in  later  days 
James  II.  sought  to  inculcate  a  jiolicy  of  toleration  in  tiie  interests  of 
Catholicism.  The  rest'niblance,  however,  is  only  on  the  surface;  for 
while  with  the  Stuart  king  toleration  was  designed  to  subserve  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  the  end  of  which  was  to  be  the  exaltation  of  Catholicism 
at  the  expense  of  all  toleration,  on  the  otJier  hand  Lord  Baltimore  was 
sufficiently  liroad-mindcd  to  realize  the  permanent  merits  ot'  a  tolerant 
and  conciliatory  ]ioli(y.  The  ett'eets  of  these  circumstances  upon  the 
liistorv   of  Marvland   were   in    manv    respects  eui'ious. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  charter  which  rc(juired  the  lord  proprietor 
to  visit  his  ])rinci])ality  in  person  ;  and  in  [loint  of  fact  Cecilius  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  ]\Iany  times  he  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  enemies 
of  this  Catholic  eolonv  were  alwavs  inunerons  and  biisv  in  London,  and 
he  found  that  he  could  best  serve  tiic  interests  of  Marvland  by  remain- 
ing near  the  court.  He  a])pointed  his  own  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  to 
be  governor  of  Maryland  ;  and  Leonard,  coming  out  with  a  coujile  of 
ships  carrying  300  colonists,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  toward  the  end 
of  i\Iarch,  1(534.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  an  Indian  village 
which  the  settlers  liought  from  its  native  inhabitants,  paying  them 
chiefly  with  steel  hatchets  and  hoes,  to  whii-li  were  added  some  large 
rolls  of  cloth.  To  this  first  settlement  they  gave  the  name  St.  Mary's, 
after  the  queen's  patron  saint.  It  stood  ou  a  bluff  ov(M-looking  the 
river  of  that  name,  which  flows  into  the  i)road  Potomac  near  its  mouth. 
The  Indians  who  moved  away  from  the  village  were  Algoncpiins,  who 
retired  to  join  some  of  their  brethren  further  inland.  Their  withdrawal 
left  the  Susquehanuocks  as  the  nearest  neighbors  of  the  s(>ttlers,  and  for 
many  years  the  Susquehanuocks  found  so  much  to  do  in  withstanding 
the  onset  of  the  Five  Nations  that  all  thev  asked  of  the  white  men  to 
the  south  of  them  was  to  be  let  alone. 

Not  only  from  Indian  jierils,  but  also  from  the  other  haril>lii|is  inci- 
dent to  colonization,  the  Marylanders  were  exceptionally  free.  They 
were  a  set  of  well-to-do  people  who  came  upon  the  sei;ne  Well   e(|nip]ied. 
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Tlio  laiulj?  aroimd  tlicir  villafie  had  already  ln'cii  cleared  and  |ilaiited  hy 
tlie  rod  men,  live  sluek  eoidd  easily  l>e  had  I'min  \'irginia,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  agrifiiltnre  ihrnve  tVdin  ihe  outset.  The  colony  had  a  steady 
and  substantial  jii'iiwih  ahuiL''  ihe  udrlhern  simres  of  tlie  great  bay. 
\\'iiliiM  forty  years  IVoin  its  t'oun<ling  it  had  a  population  of"  20,000 
souls,  and  had  ali'eady  come  to  have  an  iiii|)ortanee  in  Anu-riean  idstorv 
unicli  more  than  eouituen>ui-ale  with  its  size — a  statement  which  has 
ever  since   held   true,  even  ilown   to   the   present   dav. 

The  grant  of  this  noble  territoiy  to  L<ird  IJaltiuiore  excited  heart- 
burnings in  N'iigiuia.  There  coidd  be  no  doubt  that  this  grant  by 
King  Charles  was  a  barefaced  encroa<'huiiiil  upon  tcnilory  long  since 
granted  to  N'irgiuia  by  King  Janu-s.  This  sort  of  thing  \\as  customarv 
with  the  Stuart  kings,  to  give  away  to  \\.  what  had  alreadv  been  granted 
to  A.  ;  and  happy  were  A.  ami  11.,  if  the  roval  uiuuilicence  did  not 
presently  bestow  ujjon  ('.that  identical  piece  of  ])roperly.  This  i-esulted 
partly  from  that  ignorance  of  .\uieriean  geography  which  in  that  day 
was  j)ardonal)le,  but  which  s(iiue  of  their  IJritish  descendants  still  mani- 
fest with  less  excuse.  It  came  partlv  also  from  the  characteristic 
Stuart  carelessness  of  the  plighted  word.  When  a  Stuart  king  gave 
auvtiiing  he  probablv  meant  it — for  the  monieut  ;  but  as  soon  as  one 
lia<i  |ia>~cd  out  of  his  presenile  he  \\a>  likely  to  folget  and  to  turn  the 
sluices  of  his  kindly  feeling  in  some  otliei'  direction.  l''rom  these  eare- 
le-s  and  conllieting  grants  have  come  the  greater  )iart  of  the  ipiarrels 
over  bouudarv-lines  and  jinMsdictiou>  which  liaxc  vexed  ihe  older 
American  states  and  u'iveu  ri.-e  to  biller  feelings  between  ncluhbol's. 
One  of  the  earliest  cif  these  (piarrels  was  that  which  is  associated  w  ith 
the  name  of  the  ])ersonage  who  is  often  called  "  ( 'laiborne  the  ilebel." 
This  worthv  man,  a  native  of  the  beautiful  lake  country  in  the  north  of 
England,  came  to  Virginia  in  l(i"Jl,  and  not  only  acipiii'ed  large  wealth, 
but  was  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  fellow-plantei-s,  so  that  after 
a  while  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  eohuiy.  Fie  was  called 
U|iou  in  this  ca|iaeitv  to  enter  a  pi'otest  against  Lord  Ualtimore's 
charter.  In  such  a  protest  his  own  |)rivate  iuli^rests  were  also  enlisted. 
A  few  years  })efore  Baltimore's  peo|)le  made  their  settlement  at  St. 
Marv's,  Claiborne  had  taken  ])ossession  of  Kent  Inland  in  the  noi'thern 
]iart  of  Chesapi'.ake  lla\-,  nearh-  opposite  the  site  of  Annapolis.  This 
island  was  clearlv  within  the  limits  of  N'irginia  according  t()  its  latest 
eh;irler,  ;ind  Cl.aiborue  had  as  good  a  riirht  to  apjirojiriate  territory  in 
that  dii'eetion  as  if  he  had  gone  u])  .lames  lliver  and  securc<l  for  his  own 
behoof  a  ]Mece  of  wilderness  thereabouts.      Claiborne  effected  a  thorough 
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occupation  ot'  Kent  Island  by  luiilding  bouses  an<l  mills,  |il:intin|;-  ficMs 
aud  orchards,  and  rearing  cattle.  In  1632  Kent  Island  sent  a  inernlK  i- 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  His  object  in  securing  this  posscssiDii  was 
to  obtain  a  niono|Kily  ot'  the  t'nr-trade  with  tlie  natives  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  Sns(|U('lianna  rivers,  and  so  on  northward  t(i  the  (ireat  Ijakes. 
In  Hiol  he  obtained  a  myal  license  granting  him  such  a  m(iii(i|)iily  in 
so  far  as  it  could  he  exercised  without  ini'ringing  upon  any  other 
monopolies  already  granted. 

All  the  efforts  of  Virginia  to  get  Baltimore's  charter  I'cvoked  were 
futile,  ^\'hen  Leonard  ( 'alvert  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  K!.'!-!,  he 
offered  to  give  Claiborui'  every  aid  in  his  power  in  devi'loping  the  settle- 
ment on  Kent  Island,  only  Claiborne  nuist  hold  it  as  a  tenant  of  f^ord 
Baltimore,  and  not  as  a  Vii'giuian  tenant  ot'  the  crown.  When  ( 'laiborne 
reported  this  otter  to  the  Council  of  Virginia,  he  was  told  that  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  surrendering  Kent  Island  than  for  giving  up  Jamestown 
itself;  the  former  was  jiart  of  Virginia  as  much  as  tiie  latter.  So  Clai- 
boi'nc  returned  to  his  island,  and  there  piThaps  he  niight  have  long 
remained  unmolested — for  the  [)olicy  of  tiic  Calverts  was  to  W  as  con- 
ciliatory as  possible — iiad  not  a  report  been  spread  about  that  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  Indians.  The  stoi-v  tohl  in  this  connection  is 
extremely  curious.  An  Alg(m(|iiiM  tribe  in  the  uciojiboi-hooil  .-oinehow 
got  the  impression  that  the  while  settlers  at  St.  .Marx's  were  Spaniards  ; 
and  even  at  that  distance  from  the  West  Indies  the  name  of  Castiliaii 
seems  for  the  natives  to  have  had  c\il  associations.  The  origin  of  tin 
notion  seems  obvious.  Somebixly  nuist  ha\c  told  the  Indians  that  the 
newcomers  were  papists,  and  the  alxiriginal  mind  was  not  at  all  likelvto 
accomi)lish  such  a  feat  as  distinguishing  between  an  I'aiglish  and  ;i  Span- 
ish papist.  A  certain  skijiperand  trader  named  Mein'v  h^leet,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  rival  of  Claiborne  in  the  fur-trade,  accused  him  of  casting 
this  somewhat  dangerous  im])utation  against  the  new  colonv  ;  and  when 
all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Cecilius  in  London,  he  authorized  his  lirolhei- 
Leonard  to  send  over  to  Kent  Islan<l  au<l  arre-t  ('laiborne:  but  the 
exeenti(m  of  this  order  was  stayed  by  a  letter  IVom  the  king.  The  bitlcr 
feelings  on  Chesai)eake  Bay,  however,  soon  found  ex|)ressioii  in  various 
acts  of  hostilitv  between  ships  em|)lo\cd  b\-  the  twn  eolouies  or  other- 
wise in  sympathy  with  one  or  the  other.  Three  or  four  na\al  lights 
en.sued,  with  more  or  less  bloodshed  and  with  varving  fortunes.  Ii  was 
at  this  time  that  there  occurred  that  expulsion  of  (io\-ernoi-  Ilarxcy  from 
Virginia  which  we  have  .already  described.  Ilarvev  was  i-egarded  b\- 
the  Virui:'.ians   :is    too  fond   of  Marvlanders,  and    one  ot'  his  acts  whii.'h 
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preci]titatc(l  tlie  (.-risis  was  tlic  rciiioval  (pftlic  liijj^lily  rcs]icctc(l  Clailjoriie 
iiKiii  liis  (itlice  of"  sccivtai'v. 

For  two  years  iiiort'  ('lail)oriic  rclaiiicil  jiossession  of  lii>  i.-laiul  ;  Inn 
(litlicultics  thickoiHKl  in  his  path.  He  had  toriiicd  a  kind  of  ])artiRT.shi]) 
with  a  firm  of  London  nK'rchant.s,  wiio  had  advanced  money  to  liiin  and 
to  many  of  his  (•oh)nists.  The  h)ng  sf|nal)biin<r  jiad  heen  imrti'nl  to 
business;  and  as  th<'  l.oudon  luereliants  were  not  receiving  furs  enough, 
tliey  sent  over  an  attorney  to  Kent  Ishind,  who  began  making  arrests 
lor  (k'bt  until  tlie  aggrieved  debtors  grew  mutinous.  The  i.-land  soon 
became  a  bedhim  ;  and  wiiile  Claiborne  went  to  urge  his  claims  in  Lon- 
don, the  hard-pressed  attorney  was  obliged  to  seek  aid  I'roni  Leoiiaid  Cal- 
vert, who  at  last  reuehed  forth  his  hand  and  clutched  the  island.  .Not 
long  afterward  it  was  decided  in  London  that  the  island  belonged  to 
Loi'd  I'lnhimore,  and  tlm--  it  might  seem  that  the  wortliv  ClailMii-ne  was 
at  last  completely  discomtited. 

But  the  teiM'itorial  «luestion  at  i>sue  between  X'irginia  and  .Marvland 
soon  became  curiously  enmplicatcil  with  i|Ucstioiis  of  religious  toleration. 
From  the  time  of  Hale's  administration  i'uritan>  had  iiecn  coming  to 
Virginia,  until  in  1().">S  there  were  about  ]()(•(•  of  them  in  a  total  |)opu- 
lation  of  11,000.  In  1()31  the  Assembly  had  ))assc<l  an  act  of  uni- 
formitv  requiring  all  clergvmen  to  conform  to  the  cn>tonis  and  pi'aetices 
of  the  Church  of  Lngland.  But  this  act  was  not  carefully  enforced, 
and  in  1()4."5,  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  new  act  was 
passed,  in  which  the  penalty  ol'  iioncont'ormity  was  instant  banishment  ; 
so  that  the  treatment  of  heretics  was  not  very  ditl'ercnt  in  \'iiginia  from 
what  it  was  in  Massachusetts.  Jt  ha])pened  that  the  next  year  our  old 
ae(|uaintance  Opekankano  once  more  took  the  war-path  and  massacred 
some  300  colonists.  The  |)ersecution  of  I'uritans  had  alreadv  begun, 
and  j)eople  in  Massachusetts  saw  in  this  hideous  calamity  a  judgment  of 
Providence  upon  the  Virginians  for  maltreating  the  Lord's  elect  :  but 
the  people  of  Virginia  inter])rcted  it  as  a  judgment  upon  them  lor 
having  harbored  Puritans  so  long.  The  work  of  persecution,  therefore, 
went  on  more  briskly  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  164Ö, 
the  king's  party  in  England  were  clearly  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
urgent  business  called  l)oth  Governor  Berkeley  and  Governor  (alvert  to 
England.  During  their  absence  there  came  to  Marylaii<l  a  i-oyal  order 
that  anv  Parliament  ships  entering  Chesapeake  Bay  should  be  seized. 
The  deputv  goveru(u%  therefore,  in  a  fit  of  somewhat  excessive  zeal, 
seized  the  shi])  of  a  roving  skipper  named  L'iehaiil  Ingle,  whose  pro- 
clivities were  Puritan.     There  was  thus  brought  iijioii  the  scene  another 
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victim  i)f  advtTsp  f'nrtiiiic,  lii«'  ( 'lailidnic  ;  and  the  colicsive  jiowiT  f>f 
sviii|)atliv  ill  atHictioii  .soon  hroiiüht  ahmit  a  iiiiiitarv  alliance  Ix'twcen 
Claiborne  and  Inglo,  who  prcseutlv  returued  with  a  larger  and  stronger 
ship.  The  result  of  this  alliauee  was  the  s})eedy  couquest  uot  only  of 
Kent  Island,  ])ut  of  the  Maryland  colony  itself,  hy  the  new  allies.  Two 
vears  ensued  during  wliirh  Ingle  and  Claiborne  iiad  pretty  much  every- 
thing their  own  wav  ;  then  (lovernor  Calvert  with  the  aid  of  Governor 
Berkelev  succeeded  in  turning  them  nut.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  Lccmanl  Calvert  died,  leaving  an  enviable  rej)iitali(iii.  For  integ- 
ritv  and  breailth  of  intelligence,  as  well  a~  luiiiiaiiity  and  courtesy,  he 
ranks  among  the  best  nf  American  ]iiiblie  men  in  any  age.  In  the 
choice  of  a  new  governor  to  succeed  him,  \\\>  brother  Cecilius  -iiowed 
much  shrewdness.  His  chdiee  tell  ii|)iiii  a  membiT  uf  the  Puritan  party 
named  William  Stone.  (Veiliiis  then  drew  up  Ins  famous  "  Toleration 
Act,"  which  was  passeil  by  Stone's  assembly  of  11)49.  The  religious 
libertv  accorded  bv  tin-  act  tails  somewhat  -lioit  of  that  upon  \\lii<'li  we 
should  be  dis})osed  to  insist  to-day,  iiiasmneh  as  it  provides,  tor  the 
crime  of  holding  Unitarian  opinions,  the  punishment  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods.  ]5ut  tor  all  believers  in  the  Trinity,  whether  ('atlio- 
lics,  Episcopalians,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Rajitists,  or 
what-not,  there  should  be  even-handed  toleration.  So  careful  was  the 
act  in  this  particular  that  even  making  fun  of  another  ])erson's  religious 
views  was  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with  a  tiiie  of  ten  shillings. 
Now  the  vear  in  which  this  Toleration  Act  was  pa-sed  was  a  memor- 
able year.  One  of  the  earliest  events  in  it  was  the  beheading  of  Charles 
I.,  and  that  event  marked  the  beginning  of  an  exodus  <if  (  avaliers  to 
Virginia.  It  is  customary  for  Americans  to  regard  N'ivginia  a>  |ii'e- 
eniinently  a  Cavalier  state,  just  as  Massachusetts  is  einphatii'ally  a 
Puritan  state.  This  was  not  conspicuously  the  case  betöre  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  although  the  ])revailing  tone  in  Virginia  was  already  royalist, 
enough  so  to  make  it  seem  a  desiralile  refuge  for  Cavaliers  «ho  wished 
to  leave  England.  During  the  eleven  years  that  elapsed  before  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  in  1  (iOO,  Cavaliers  kept  flocking  to  Virginia  in 
much  the  same  wav  that  Puritans  Hocked  to  Xew  England  during  the 
eleven  years  between  ](i"_'!l  and  lii4(t,  when  ('liarles  I.  wa-  ruling  with- 
out a  Parliament.  ('nrion-l\  enough,  the  year  IfilH  witnosed  an 
exchangeof  migration-.  i>uiingthat  \'car  not  less  than  1  (MIO  Cavaliers 
came  into  Virginia,  and  during  that  same  x'ear  about  the  -anie  number 
of  I'uritaus  went  from  \'irgiuia  into  Maryland,  h'aving  thi'iilder  colony 
quite  free  from  the  taint  of  Puritanism.     On  the  bank  of  a  broad  river 
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whit'li  tlit'V  named  the  Severn,  tluy  rnnind  a  settlement  wliieli  tor  a 
time  bore  the  uame  Providence,  l)Ut  was  alterward  named  tor  Lady  Balti- 
more, Anne  Arundel,  while  its  piineipal  town  «as  called  Annapolis, 
(lovernor  Stone  welcomed  the  arrival  of  these  inimi<rrants  as  addinjj 
strength  to  his  colonv,  hut  they  simn  lieeaine  tniiii)lesome  to  their 
Catholic  neighbors.  It  wa.s  a  moment  when  I'liritanism  was  iippermost 
in  the  English  world.  The  Virginia  Assembly  e.\])resse(l  its  disapproval 
of  the  king's  execution  in  such  cmiihatie  terms  that  Parliament  sent  a 
small  fleet  to  the  -lames  lliver  and  iiifurmed  Si|-  William  l>ei-!<eley  that 
his  resignation  would  lie  aeeiplaMe.  Ihere  wa-  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  snbnnt  ;  so  Berkeley  retired  to  his  plantation  at  (Jreen  Sjiring,  and 
there  tor  some  vears  he  and  hi>  ( 'a\alier  friends  fiired  snmptuously  on 
venison  and  wild  tnrke\',  and  diiiilitl(~-,  under  the  jirivaey  of  that 
Ixispitable  roof,  draid<  many  a  health  to  the  youthful  King  ( 'harles,  then 
off"  upon  his  travels.  One  of  the  i'arliamentary  commissioners  who 
thus  received  the  submission  of  \'irgini:i  was  our  old  t'rien<l  William 
('laiborne,  whom  we  thus  tind  riding  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  The  next 
year  he  was  once  more  secretary  of  state  under  a  Puritan  governor 
chosen  bv  the  H<iuse  of  Burgesses.  'I'his  governor,  whose  name  was 
lliehard  Bennett,  soon  turned  hi-  atteiuion  to  .Mai'yland.  In  eoni|iany 
with  Claiborne,  he  more  than  oiiee  visited  St.  Mary's,  and  the  twain  had 
a  precious  time  of  it  in  alternately  deposing  (  Mivernor  Stone  and  then 
reinstating  him  in  ollice,  according  to  his  refusal  <ir  eonseut  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  TIk'  chief  bone  of  eontention  was  the  ipiestion 
whether  writs  should  run  in  the  uame  of  Lord  Baltimore  or  in  that  of 
the  liump  Parliament.  .\t  length,  in  l(Jö4,  Stone  was  finally  deposed 
and  the  government  passed  entirely  int(i  the  hands  of  the  Puritans. 
This  led.  in  the  course  of  anothei'  year,  to  civil  war.  On  the  baidv  of 
the  Severn  there  was  a  little  battle  in  which  the  Puritans  were  victo- 
rious ;  but  all  tlK'ir  efforts  and  triumphs  went  for  nothing  when  it 
appcare<l  that  Cronnvcll  was  not  on  their  side.  It  seemed  to  the  Lord 
Protector  that  ])ublic  ])olicy  rc(|nired  the  maintenauee  in  their  full 
integrity  of  grants  made  by  previous  rulers  of  I-^nglaiKl  ;  const^cjueiitly 
he  favored  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  Ptiritaus  in  Maryland  were  soou 
glad  to  end  the  long  eontention  by  a  series  of  eom]iromiscs. 

\  few  moments  ago  we  mentioned  the  exodus  of  Cavaliers  from 
Knglaud  into  Virginia  which  began  in  1(549.  The  numbers  that  came 
over  must  have  been  very  c(msi<leiable.  for  the  twenty  years  following 
KiöO  saw  the  |)opulation  of  Virginia  increase  from  l."),000  to  MS, ()()(). 
At  the  same  time  we  notice  a  marke<l  and   rapid    increase  in  the  size  of 
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the  landed  estates  uewly  i^iaiittil  tu  planters.  Before  KiöO  the  largest 
grants  cnntaiued  little  mure  tiian  öOOO  acres,  and  in  some  years  the 
lararest  urauts  would  he  from  (iOO  t(j  800  acres.  After  16.50  we  notice 
an  abrupt  change.  Grants  of  10,000  acres  become  frequent,  and  in 
many  cases  they  run  up  to  20,000.  These  facts  show  that  the  persons 
who  received  estates  at  this  period  were  in  the  main  wealthy  persons, 
able  to  command  the  services  of  enough  laborers  to  work  these  immense 
estates,  ^\'e  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  there  were  as  yet  very  few 
negroes  in  the  colony,  cheap  labor  being  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the 
class  of  people  known  as  indented  white  servants.  To  this  point  we 
shall  recur  hereafter.  Before  lÜöO  the  student  of  "N'irgiuiau  history  finds 
comparatively  few  of  the  names  which  now  seem  characteristic  of  \'ir- 
ginia  ;  Init  soon  after  1650  we  meet  with  Cans,  Ludwells,  Robinsons, 
Monroes,  Madisons,  Pendletons,  "Washingtons,  Randolphs,  and  others 
of  political  and  social  importance.  Like  the  Puritan  settlers  of  Xew 
England,  these  Cavaliers  who  came  to  A'irginia  were  picked  men,  and 
have  played  a  part  in  history  that  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
mere  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  notable  increase  of  population  and  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  land-grants,  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  still  for  the  most 
part  comprised  in  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  rivers, 
from  the  sea  as  far  up  as  Richmond,  together  with  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Accomac  peninsula.  The  people  were  treated  by  Charles  II.  in 
a  manner  that  was  not  calculated  to  miurish  their  feelings  of  loyalty. 
The  first  evil,  however,  under  which  they  labored  was  due  rather  to 
legislative  stupidity,  a  bane  from  which  the  world  is  not  yet  entirely 
freed.  The  Xavigation  Act,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  innltit'arious 
trouble  in  America,  bore  with  especial  severity  upon  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  lowered  the  price  of  tobacco,  and  as  in  those  colonies  tobacco 
was  the  circulating  medium,  the  virtual  effect  was  a  dejircciation  of  the 
currency.  This,  of  course,  meant  an  inflation  in  the  |irii'c-  nt'  all 
articles  imported  from  England.  It  took  more  tobacco  to  bnv  them  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  the  articles  in  daily  use — furniture  and  clothing,  tools 
and  utensils — were  imported  from  England,  this  inflation  of  prices  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  living.  Clumsy  attempts  were  made  to  cure  the 
depreciation  by  burning  a  part  of  the  tobacco  crop,  or  by  (u-dering  for 
certain  years  a  cessation  of  jilanting.  But  such  attempts  were  ajit  to 
tail  through  lack  of  the  nec(lf\il  co-operation  ;  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
a  whole  community  act  together  in  such  matters.  It  is  not  strange  that 
among  the  smaller  planters,  and  even  among  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
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tluTc  were  debtors  wlio  l'uniid  litiiiidatinii  dillicull  ;  and  in  Minic  jiurislies 
there  were  meetintis  for  tlie  jiiirpose  of  rcsistinir  tln'  lollciti f  taxes. 

The  ]i(i|>nlar  di-cuntcnt  «as  (■.\accrl)atcd  l>y  ihcc hid  ofSii-  William 

Berkch'V,  who  had  hccii  rc|)lacc(l  in  the  j;ovcrnnrshi|)  hvCharles  11. 
iiiiniediatcly  u])on  his  restoration  in  Kidd.  I'xikclcv  was  a  man  of  a 
type  common  in  all  aijes  :  I'aitlifnl  to  lii-  dnt\,  Iml  narrow -minded, 
bigoted,  and  capable  of  crnelly.  In  Eniilaml  he  was  one  of  the  gayest 
of  conrtiers  and  a  man  of  liiciaiy  tastes  withal,  ibr  he  wrote  plays 
which  were  |iertbrmc(l  in  the  I^ondon  theatres.  Among  friends  lie  was 
a  pleasml  boon  com|)aniun.  ami  tradition  calU  him  a  mo-t  excellent  and 
loving  husband.  But  he  iMuild  n<it  brook  contradiction,  and  was  liable 
to  outbursts  of  anger  which  carrinl  him  to  the  verge  ol"  insaiiitv.  This 
weakness  increased  as  he  grew  older.  lb'  had  no  >ympatji\'  with  popu- 
lar government,  and  wiinld  ha\('  been  \cry  glad  to  get  ri<loflhat  manv- 
tongiicd  beast,  a  House  of  linrgcsscs  ;  bnt  .-is  this  was  impossible,  he 
did  the  next  best  thing.  The  IIou>c  which  was  elected  in  U5()l  eon- 
tain<'<l  an  overwhelming  niajoritN'  of  cnthn.-iastic  ('avalici's,  advocates 
of  high  prcrogati\c  i''rom  Berkeley's  ])oint  of  view  it  was  as  unobjec- 
tionable a  llon.sc  as  conld  begot  together.  He  therefore  kept  it  togetiier 
vear  after  year  withont  ordering  any  new  elections.  This  w-as  achieved 
bv  the  sim])U'  <le\ice  of  .-idjoin'ning  the  llonsc  fi'om  year  to  year,  while 
the  people  looked  on  and  grnmblc(l  withont  exactly  knowing  what 
to  do. 

Til  this  way  the  seeds  of  rebellion  were  indn>trionsly  sown  by  the 
governor  and  his  friends  for  tifteeii  years.  Such  a  usurpation  would 
probably  not  have  been  jjcrmitted  had  there  not  lieeii  a  growing  opposi- 
tion of  interests  between  th(>largeand  >inall  ]ilanters.  ( )in' documentary 
evidence  of  thi>  opposition  is  more  scanix'  than  wecoukl  wish,  bnt  the 
traces  of  it  are  iplite  visililc  for  many  years  in  the  local  annals,  as  well 
as  in  the  stormy  events  of  l(>7(i.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  along  w  ith  the  increase  in  the  size  of  estates  and  with 
the  frr;idua!  extension  of  negro  slavery,  wc  discern  the  sym])toms  of 
concentration  of  political  ])ower  in  the  hands  of  the  ('avalier  aristocracy. 
This  was  first  shown  l)v  thcii-  striking  at  the  very  core  of  free  government, 
the  pai'isli  vestrv.  OriginalK'  the  \-e<lr\inen,  who  were  usually  twelve 
in  luimber,  were  elected  by  the  ])cople  of  the  parish,  so  that  they  corre- 
s|)ouded  verv  nearlv  to  the  >ih>ctmen  in  Xew  Kngland.  But  soon  after 
the  meetinii'  of  the  sironglv  royalist  assembly  in  16()1  a  law  was  enacted 
which  transformi'd  the  vestrv  into  a  kind  of  close  corporation.  It  was 
enacted  that  vacancies  anioni:  the  votixincn  should  be  filled  bv  thi'  vote 
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of  the  other  vestrvnieii  and  the  minister.  Technically  speaking,  this 
wa.s  a  change  from  ojjen  to  close  vestry  ;  and  practically  it  aincunted  to 
taking  local  government  out  nf  the  hands  of  the  people  and  lodging  it 
in  a  small  aristocracy  of  vestrymen.  The  ini])ortance  of  this  step  can 
best  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  the  vestry  wielded  powers 
quite  as  great  as  the  Xew  England  town-meeting.  It  not  only  levied 
the  taxes,  but  elected  the  church  wai-dens,  who  were  usually  the  collectors. 
It  controlled  the  registry  of  land  titles,  presented  the  minister  for  induc- 
tion into  office,  and  by  its  supervision  of  the  counting  of  tobacco 
exercised  more  or  less  control  over  the  currency.  Thus,  during  the 
period  of  the  Long  Assembly  from  16G1  to  107 G,  the  peoj)le  were 
without  any  voice  in  the  a;overnment,  and  this  state  of  thiuas  was  felt 
by  many  as  a  serious  grievance. 

Before  the  end  of  this  period  the  king  exhibited  a  peculiarly  exas- 
perating instance  of  disregard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Virginia.  In  1673  he  made  a  grant  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culj)e})per,  to  hokl  as  lords  proprietors. 
It  proved  impossible  to  carry  this  lawless  grant  into  operation,  but  it 
aroused  much  irritation  in  Virginia. 

Things  were  ripe  for  rebellion  in  the  summer  of  1  (570,  when  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  came  in  to  couiplirate  the  situation.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  this  was  the  summer  in  which  King  Philip's 
war  broke  out  in  Xew  England.  But  there  seems  to  have  l)een  no  cou- 
nectiou  between  the  two  affairs.  The  troubles  in  Virginia  were  brought 
on  bv  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  8us(iuehannocks  at  the  hands  of  their 
kinsmen,  the  Five  Nations.  The  remnant  of  the  .Susquehannock  tribe 
moved  slowly  southward  to  the  Potomac,  ])ushed  onward  by  the  victori- 
ous Senecas.  About  this  time  a  settler  near  the  site  of  Fredericksburg 
was  murdered  i)v  Algonquins  ;  and  during  the  pursuit  of  the  nuu'derers 
a  few  Susquehannocks  were  shot  in"  mistake.  These  barbarians  retali- 
ated after  their  manner  by  making  incursions  against  the  whites.  They 
occupied  an  old  l)]ockhousc  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  where  they 
were  besiege<l  liv  a  party  of  Virginia  troops  under  Colonel  .T<ihn 
Washington,  aiilcd  bv  a  force  of  Marylanders  under  Major  Thomas 
Trueman.  This  .Toim  Washington  had  come  over  from  England  with 
his  iirother  Lawrence  in  lt!ö7.  They  liclougcd  to  the  Washingtons  of 
Sulgrave,  a  family  which  hail  for  many  generations  been  one  of  the 
most  eminent  in  Xorthaniptonshire,  comprising  magistrates,  mayors  of 
cities,  army  officers,  and  clergymen.  They  were  connected  i)y  marriage 
with  the  peerage,  and  many  of  them  had  been  knigiited  for  distinguished 
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j)ul)lic  sci'vicc.  Tliis  Cdliiticl  Jolin  W;isliiMi.'t(iii,  the  cniipraiit,  was 
great-graiulfatlicT  (if  Cicurge  W'a.sliiiigtoii.  C'oloiul  W'a.-^liiiifitoii's  l)ii(  I' 
campaign  disclosed  tlie  fact  that  a  formidable  alliance  iiad  hccn  iikkIc 
between  (lie  Siisi|iielianM(ieks  ;niil  tlic  Algon(juins  of  the  ncigliborliiMiil. 
The  situation  was  made  worse  Uy  tlie  killing  of  five  8us(|neliann(>ek 
envoys,  an  outrage  for  wliicli  Colonel  ^\'asllington  does  not  seem  to 
have  lieen  n's|icinsil)le.  His  force  jiroved  tmi  small  tn  liold  in  (■liecl<  tlie 
waves  of  barbaric  invasion,  and  before  many  weeks  the  «hole  frontier 
was  given  over  to  tomahawk  and  tirebrand.  It  was  a  terrible  momi'nt, 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  connnonwealth  seemed  to  demand  tiiat 
the  militia  sh<iuld  be  called  diU  in  lull  force.  lint  the  despotic  llci-keley 
luul  seen  so  many  sym|)toms  of  disafJ'eetion  that  he  was  really  afraid  to 
call  together  the  militia.  At  this  jnnetnn'  loud  murmurs  were  heard 
and  some  people  deman<le<l  the  election  of  a  new  assemblv.  Meanwhile 
Berkelev  ciintinncd  vainlv  hoping  that  the  Indian  storm  would  blow 
over  before  he  should  lind  it  ni'cessary  to  ado|)t  any  measures  fraught 
w'ith  discomfort  or  danger  to   himself. 

There  were  others  in  th<'  colony  who  regar(le(l  such  conduct  with 
swelling  rage.  Chief  among  them  was  a  young  man  of  eight-and- 
twentv  named  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
ci-atic  families  in  Suffolk  and  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Lord  IJacon. 
( )n  the  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  eminent  family  of 
lirooke  ;  so  that  his  blood  was  blue  to  his  very  finger-ends.  He  was 
often  known  as  voung  IJacon,  to  distinguish  him  from  an  aged  cousin 
and  namesake  who  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  colony, 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  had  made  the  young  man  his  heir.  Young 
Nathaniel  had  read  dccjilv  and  traveled  widely  ;  in  >pite  of  his  youth, 
he  had  alreadv  a  seat  in  the  council,  where  liiso|iinions  carricil  weight. 
In  |)ersonal  appearance  he  was  verv  noticeable:  tall  and  sicndei',  with 
swarthv  cheeks,  and  great,  cavernous,  melancholy  eyes  ;  a  person  evi- 
dentlv   born,  to   be    foremost,    like    Daniel    Webster. 

Now  this  \diing  Bacon,  with  all  his  blue  blood,  was  a  man  of  demo- 
cratic svTupathies.  He  was  the  spokesman  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  had  been  deprived  of  the  vote  for  vestrymen  and  had 
likewise  in  11170  been  excluded  by  a  pro]ierty  (|nalification  from  the 
right  of  voting  for  burge.sscs.  Bacon  evidcntlv  looked  with  dista\or 
upon  the  steadv  absor])tion  of  power  into  the  haixis  of  his  fellow- 
aristocrats,  ami  lie  felt  ealleil  upon  to  oppose  them,  somewhat  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  did  a  hundred  vears  later.  That  lie  would  have  had  an  emi- 
nent   iiulilic  career  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  there  can  be  little  doubt  ; 
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but  the  outbreak  of  llic  Imlian  war  |inl  liirji  iiitn  a  singular  |iipsitiiiii,  in 
which  his  career  siiii|il\  Ha>li<'s  l)cf'(iiT  iis  lor  a  niuiiu'iit,  like  I  hat  nl'a  inctcnr. 
Ill  May,  l'J7(i,  a  party  dt'  Jiuliaiis  attacked  one  of  IJacDii's  estates  on 
the  James  River,  near  the  site  of  Kichinoiul,  and  killed  some  of  his 
people;  whereupon  the  })lanters  of  tiie  iieii^iil)oiii(i(id  pnt  tliemselv'es 
under  his  commaud,  and  he  marched  against  tlie  enemy,  sending  to  the 
governor  a  request  for  a  commission,  but  not  waiting  to  obtain  it.  When 
Bacon  fought,  it  was  to  contjuer  ;  and  within  a  few  days  tlie  country 
h'anied  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  tlie  red  men.  W'iien  the  news  arrived 
it  found  lierkeh'V  on  horseback  at  the  liead  of  a  troop,  not  to  march 
against  the  Indians,  but  to  arrest  tlie  audacious  Bacon.  It  presently 
a[)|)eared,  however,  that  this  would  not  do.  iSymjjathy  for  Bacon  was 
wides2)read  throughout  the  York  peninsula,  and  the  symptoms  were  so 
ug]y  that  Berkeley  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  Jamestown  and  issue 
writs  for  an  election  of  burgesses.  Tiie  election  resulted  in  a  majority 
adverse  to  the  governor.  Bacon  himself  was  one  <if  the  new  ineiiil)ers. 
On  his  arrival  in  Jamestown  he  was  arrested  and  paroled  ;  whereu]K)n 
he  took  lodging  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Richard  Lawrence.  This 
gentleman  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  with  a  high  I'epiitation  for  learning 
and  abilitv,  and  his  views  <m  the  political  situation  seem  to  have  been 
quite  in  harmony  with  15acon's.  Another  friend  and  ei)a<liutor  was  a 
shrewd  Scotchman  named  William  I)riimmon(l,  who  lia<l  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  public  afiairs  as  governor  ol'  the  little  c<ilony  f)f  North 
Carolina,  wdiich  was  composed  entirely  of  small  |)lanters  and  had  small 
sympathy  with  aristocratic  government,  or  indeed  with  government  of 
any  sort.  By  the  intercession  of  the  elder  Bacon,  his  young  cousin  was 
set  free  and  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  ot'  Burgesses,  but 
only  after  a  very  amusing  scene  in  which  the  young  man  craved  the 
governor's  pardon  and  was  ceremoniouslv  forgiven.  The  acts  passed  bv 
the  new  assembly  tell  us  more  elo((iiciitly  than  any  narrative  could,  the 
nature  of  the  evils  from  which  tlu'  peojile  «ere  suti'cring.  This  assem- 
bly restored  universal  siitfrage  ;  it  enacted  that  vestrymen  should  be 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  limited  their  term  of  otticc  to  three  years. 
It  made  laws  against  the  accumulation  of  many  ollices  in  a  single  per- 
son, and  it  imposed  heavy  penalties  u]>on  the  delay  of  public  business 
and  the  taking  of  excessive  fees.  It  overthrew  divers  trade  monopolies, 
disfranchised  sundry  magistrates  for  misconduct,  and  it  provided  for  a 
regular  inspection  of  public  expenses  with  the  projier  auditing  of  ac- 
counts. Arrangements  were  further  made  for  raising  a  force  of  1000 
men  wherewith  to  subdue  the  Indians. 
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Tlic  decorous  ])roccc(linirs  of  tlif  logislutuiv  wi'iv  iiiterniptetl  in  most 
singular  t'asliion.  liacou  rccrivcd  a  warning  tliat  iiis  life  was  not  safe  in 
Jamestown,  w  lifrcii|Miii  lie  lied  cmc  inni-ning  to  lii-  [ilaiiialidii,  and 
presently  returnetl  at  llic  licad  of  (i(l(l  armed  follo\ver^,  with  whom 
he  overaweil  the  governor  until  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  >ign  Haeim's 
commission  as  general  of  the  army  to  he  sent  against  thr  Indians,  and 
also  a  memorial  drawn  m|i  hy  the  legislature  and  setting  foi-lh  the  eoin- 
])laiuts  of  the  coliiiiy.  The  assembly  was  then  dissolveil,  and  l>aeon 
marched  against  the  Indians.  This  second  campaign  lasttMl  through  the 
greater  part  ot'.luly  and  nearly  annihilated  the  remnant  of  the  Siixpie- 
hannoeks.  .Iu>t  at  the  end  of  it  Bacon  learned  that  the  go\crnor  had 
retreated  to  the  Aeeomae  peninsula  and  had  launche(l  a  pmelamatiou 
declaring  him  and  his  followci-s  to  i)e  engaged  in  armecl  rehellion.  In 
respon>e  to  thi^  new>,  JJaeim  mai'ehed  hi-  whole  tnree  t()  the  place  then 
known  as  .Middle  I'lantation,  on  the  site  where  the  city  of  ^\'illiamsl)urg 
was  afterward  huilt.  Here  he  issued  a  manifesto  setting  forth  the  justice 
of  his  ean^e  and  arraigning  IJei'keley  i\>v  hi-  many  usur|)ations  and  mis- 
demeanors.     1  le  then  <alled   : n\'ention    of  pi'omincnt   gentlemen  and 

invited  them  to  -nli.-crihe  to  a  covenant  which  he  had  ])repared.  I>v 
the  tir-t  pai't  of  this  agreement  they  wci-e  to  pmiiii-e  not  to  aid  licrke- 
le\'  in  |iroseenting  or  otherwise  annoving  IJaeon.  1>\'  the  seemiil  part 
thev  weri'  to  promise  militai'y  aid  to  Bacon  in  resisting  Berkeley,  and 
e\iii  in  holding  out  again-t  the  king's  troo|)s,  shoidd  any  he  sent  to  \'ir- 
ginia,  until  it  ^Imnid  lie  ])ossil)le  to  make  Charles  II.  -ee  things  in 
their  true  light.  All  the  gentlemen  jirc-ent  were  ready  to  sign  the  tirst 
|)art  of  this  er)venant  ;  lint  it  was  only  after  nmch  hesitation  and  with 
great  reluctance  that  man\-  of  them  were  hroiight  to  sign  the  second  jiart, 
the  effect  of  which  nii^^ht  lie  tn  put  ihcni  into  an  attitude  of  t|-eaM>n. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment,  Iiowcnci',  fur  the  docnnient  was 
preseutlv  sent  over  to  Ijondon  for  his  Majestv  tu  peruse. 

This  oath  at  Middle  Plantation  was  taken  on  the  third  of  .\ngust, 
and  Ba<'on  iustantlv  resumed  the  wurk  <if  i|nelling  the  Indians.  liy  the 
tirst  of  Septendx'r  that  wdrk  was  ac<'oniplisheil.  ( )f  its  details  we 
know  less  than  coidd  l>e  wished,  hut  the  salient  iiicts  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  mclancholv-cved  vouiil;'  man  might  have  lieen  a  match  f<ir 
Andrew  Jackson  in  forest  warfire.  Ipim  his  return  to  the  tide-water 
region  he  found  that  Berkeley  had  Imcu  active.  He  had  crossed  the 
hav,  raised  about  1000  men,  and  taken  ))ossession  of  Jamestown,  which 
he  had  begun  defending  with  earth-w nrk^.  Bacon  |)rom])tly  advanced 
and   laid    siege   to    the    ]il;iee,  and.  if  we  arc   to   believe   a   contemporary 
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chronicler  who  was  friendly  to  him,  au  incident  occurred  which  was 
quite  unworthy  of  a  man  wiio  laid  any  claim  to  chivalry.  Having 
occasion  to  build  a  pai-allel,  it  is  said  that  he  caused  a  number  of  ladies 
of  the  Berkeley  party  to  stand  upon  the  works  conspicuous  in  white 
aprons,  in  order  that  their  friends  in  the  opposite  camp  might  refrain 
from  firing.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  old  man  was  no  match 
for  the  voung  one  when  it  came  to  fighting.  Berkeley's  force  was  soon 
scattered  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  while  Bacon  burned  Jamestown  to 
the  o-round.  He  now  began  to  show  severity  toward  gentlemen  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  in  several  instances  ])luudered  their  estates,  although 
no  wanton  acts  of  bloodshetl  or  cruelty  are  recordetl  against  him.  \\'liat 
might  have  ensued  we  know  not,  for  the  finger  of  death  was  already  upcm 
Bacon.  In  the  swamps  about  Jamestown  he  had  caught  a  fever,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  October  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  with  great 
secrecv,  lest  the  revengeful  governor  should  exhume  and  desecrate  it. 
Seldom  has  a  man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  jniblic  career  is  cdu- 
taiued  within  a  period  of  five  months,  left  so  distinct  and  vivid  an 
impression  upon  history  as  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

With  the  death  of  this  leader  the  rebellion  soon  collajised.  It  is 
clear  tiuit  he  had  proceeded  to  somewhat  greater  lengths  than  many  of 
Ills  folliiwers  approved.  ^lany  of  them  now  submitted  to  Berkeley 
without  further  resistance.  The  vengeance  taken  by  that  exasperated 
old  man  was  cruel  and  ill-judged.  More  than  twenty  leaders,  including 
Drummond,  were  hanged  with  scarcely  the  formality  of  a  trial.  As  for 
the  learned  Richard  l^awrence,  he  nuide  his  escape  through  the  woods  to 
some  safer  part  of  the  world.  W'iien  the  niyal  commissioners  arrived 
earlv  in  1677  to  investigate  the  atlair,  an  end  was  put  t<i  the  carnival  i)t 
hanging  and  confiscation.  iln'  nu'irv  monarcii  at  \\  hitehail  did  not 
approve  of  such  a  wholesale  exercise  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  a 
colonial  governor.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  the  old  fool  has  hanged 
more  ])eople  in  that  wilderness  than  I  did  here  for  the  murder  ot  my 
father."  Berkeley  soon  went  home  in  the  liope  of  justifying  himself; 
but  the  king  refused  him  an  interview,  and  lie  soon  afterward  died.  It 
was  thought  by  some  ]ieople  that  the  accumulated  passions  of  the  last 
two  years  proved  too  much  t'nr  him.  sotliat  on  receiving  tiic  i-(iyai  r(i)utf 
he  died  of  despair. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  cite  Berkeley's  tyranny  and  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  Revolution  a  century  later. 
It  left  bloodv  memories  behind  it,  just  as  tlie  rule  of  Andros  in  New 
Eusrland  left  bitter  memories  of  imiirisonnu'ut  and  extortion.      Hence- 
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fortli  wo  may  readily  hdicvc  tliat  tlic  altitiMlc  of  tlic  frrcat  ])laiit('rs  (o- 
wai'il  tlicir  royal  i.'-ovci'iiors  was  more  walclit'iil  an<l  jealous  than  hef'ore. 
l)iii'iiij;-  tile  next  twi'iily  years  N'ii'i^inia  was  nilcil  li\-  a  siieecssiou  ol' 
governors  of  small  importanee,  whose  names  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
repeat;  hut  one  or  two  of  tlicni,  with  tlie  j)rineii)al  events  of  theii-  time, 
are  worliiy  <il'  nuiilion.  (  )nc  of  liicsp  was  I'^raneis  Nicholson,  who 
under  .lames  II.  had  in'cn  a  lienlriiant  ol'  Andi'os  in  New  ^'olk,  and 
in  Hill)  was  promoted  i)V  liie  new  sovereitrus,  \\  illiam  and  Mar\,  to 
the  {governorship  of  \'ir<riuia.  'I'he  chief  incidents  of  his  ride  wei'e  the 
foundiuf^  oi'  W'illiamshurp  and  the  estal)lishment  of  a  coUeire  flierc>  ( I'itj. 
li'Jö).      Jamestown  never  fully  recovered  IVom  its  deiiiolilion  in   Haeon's 
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rel)ellion,  and  its  situation  was  e.\])ose(l  to  malaria.  A  new  capital  was 
therefore  built  at  Middle  Plantation,  and  named  for  the  rciiiiiinu  sover- 
eign. There  was  founded  in  1(1!(.">  the  (.'ollee'c  of  W  illiam  and  Marv, 
the  second  in  age  among  .\meriean  colleges.  Though  second  in  age,  it 
is  jierliaps  right  to  call  it  oldest  in  intention  ;  foi'  the  enlightened  men 
who  controlled  the  N'irginia  ('ompan\  in  Hi  IS  had  designed  such  an 
institution  hel'oi-c  the  MavHowci'  lii'<inght  settlers  to  I'lymoulh.  I'liat 
earlv  ])roiect  was  cheeked  l>y  tlu'  Indian  massacre  of  1<)"22,  and  the  fall 
of  the  companv  in  1(524  put  an  end  to  it.  I'^-om  time  to  time  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  the  |)roJect  ;  lint  nothing  came  of  it  until  it  was 
taken   up  liv  Dr.  James  Blair,  a  8cotch   Epi.seopal  clergyman,  who  was 
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sent  over  in  1()!I2  to  he  commissary  of  the  Episeoi)al  chureh  in  America. 
This  officer  discharged  tiie  fnnctions  of  a  hisiiop  in  this  outlying  prov- 
ince. Dr.  Bhiir  \\as  the  first  in  a  family  which  ior  two  centuries  has 
j>laved  an  important  part  in  American  history.  He  was  a  man  of 
inexhaustible  energy  and  indomitable  will.  Whenever  he  got  into  a 
controversy  it  fared  ill  with  his  antagonist.  To  this  day  Virginia 
preserves  many  traditions  of  this  high-minded  and  masterful  old 
parson. 

It  was  of  no  more  use  for  the  governor  than  for  smaller  people  to 
try  to  withstand  Dr.  Blair.  Upon  this  rock  the  worthy  Xicholson  was 
wrecked,  and  his  former  master,  Sir  E(hiiund  Andros,  came  and  took 
his  place,  only  to  incur  the  same  fate.  In  the  latter  case  the  cause  of 
contention  was  Sir  Edmund's  belief  that  money  ought  not  to  be  wasted 
in  building  institutions  of  learning.  The  views  of  some  of  those  royal 
governors  were  such  as  we  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  hearing  ojienly 
expressed.  When  a  royal  commissioner  asked  Sir  William  Berkeley 
about  free  schools  in  Virginia,  the  old  man  replied  :  "There  are  none, 
thank  God  !  and  I  hope  there'll  be  none  for  a  hundred  years  to  come, 
for  reading  and  writing  are  wont  to  beget  a  f'mward  and  seditious 
spirit." 

With  the  lieginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  system  was 
a<li>pted.  The  Earl  of  Orkney  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  ottice  for  many  years  without  ever  visiting 
the  colony.  His  fnnctions  were  confined  to  drawing  a  handsome  salary 
and  spending  it  in  London  for  his  own  behoof.  The  place  was  simply 
one  of  the  sinecure  offices,  of  which  there  were  so  many  in  England  in 
the  dark  days  when  the  spoils  system  throve  there.  The  work  of 
administration  in  Virginia  was  carried  on  by  lieutenant-governors. 
Among  these,  three  Scotchmen  are  especially  Avorthy  of  mention. 
Alexander  Spotswood  was  probably  the  best  and  ablest  of  all  the 
colonial  rulers  of  Virginia.  He  came  in  1710  and  remained  in  office 
until  17-i"2,  when  he  went  (hnvn  before  Dr.  Blair  in  a  controversy  as  to 
the  power  of  apjtointing  jiarsons.  Spotswood's  duties  were  not  dis- 
charged in  a  perfunctory  manner.  To  him  Virginia  was  not  simply 
the  place  where  he  was  to  earn  a  salary  ;  but  it  was  his  country,  which 
he  devotedly  loved.  He  might  get  into  disputes  with  his  burgesses, 
scold  them  roundly,  and  turn  them  out  of  doors  ;  but  his  honesty  and 
disinterested  zeal  were  so  conspicuous  that  most  peoj)le  loved  and 
admired  him.  Under  his  administration  Virginia  prosptTcd  as  never 
before.      Perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  of  his  time  was 
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liis  fxpi'dition  across  tlic  Uliio  Kidge  into  the  Shenamloah  valley  in 
ITK),  a  reeoiinaissaiice  wiiieii  was  partly  proniptcil  liy  tlie  kimwletlge 
that  French  jiinnccrs  liad  l)cgnn  to  occnpy  jiosts  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  After  Spotswood's  removal  fVinn  the  lieiitenant-governorsliip 
he  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  Knglish  cojdiiics,  lu-ing  the 
first  person  who  held  that  office,  whicii  he  (■oiitinui<l  to  hulcl  until  17.'58. 
'I"he  second  Scotchman  who  rails  fur  mmtion  i-  \\  illiam  (;o<Jch,  who 
tilled  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  most  acceptably  from  17li7  to 
17  1!);  and  he  was  sncceeded  liy  Kohert  Dinwiddle,  who  is  forever 
memorable  as  the  governor  who  Hrsl  started  George  Washington  iijion 
his  public  career.  To  J)inwi(ldie  we  shall  by  and  hy  retnrii  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  foiu'th  and  final  war  with  France.  For  the 
present,  we  must  turn  onr  attention  to  Maryland  and  note  what  was 
going  on  there  between  the  days  (if  Charles  II.  and  those  of  George  II. 


Fig.  156.— Cecilius  Calvert,    (.\fter  an  engraving  by  .Abraham  Blotiug.     Collection  of 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.) 


There  can  be  no  doui)t  that  (  Vcilius  (Fig.  löti)»  t''*'  sccoikI  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  a  man  of  broad  intelligence  and  consunmiate  tact  ;  but  with 
all  his  ability  it  required  rare  good  fortune  to  enable  him  to  weather  the 
storms  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration.  "We  saw  in  an  earlier 
chajiter  how  William  Stone,  the  governor  whom  he  had  ajipointed, 
was  overturned  by  tlie  I^tritans.  He  might  easily  have  lo-t  his  pro- 
])rielorshiji  but  for  the  supjiort  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      It   happened   that 
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Oliver,  as  sovereign  of  Englaml  uudcr  the  title  of  Lord  Protector,  con- 
sidered himself  legally  the  successor  of  (harlc,-.  I.,  and  tiurefore  bound 
hv  such  engag-einents  as  the  one  which  that  monarch  had  made  with  the 
Calverts.  Oliver  therefore  directed  that  nobody  should  interfere  with 
Lord  Baltimore's  domain,  anil  this  command  suificed  to  keep  the  Puri- 
tans in  Maryland  and  their  allies  in  Virginia  quiet.  But  after  the 
death  of  Oliver  and  the  resignation  of  his  son  Jiichard,  the  authority 
of  Cecilius  was  once  more  shaken  in  Maryland.  He  had  appointed  (Uie 
Josias  Fendall  to  the  governorship,  and  in  16-59  this  person,  in  concert 
with  certain  Puritans  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  undertook  to  throw 
off  Baltimore's  authority.  The  council  was  virtually  abolished,  while 
Fendall  threw  up  his  commission  received  from  Lord  Baltimore  and 
accepte<l  a  new  one  from  the  House  of  Burgesses.  This  movement  was 
maiulv  inspired  by  the  Pnrit;uis,  who  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
sulimitting  to  a  Catholic  ruler  and  tolerating  Catholic  forms  of  worship. 
They  hoped  that  Puritanism  would  keep  control  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  but  even  if  it  should  not,  even  if  Chai'les  II.  should  come  to  the 
throne,  they  believed  that  he  would  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  Lord  Balti- 
more because  Oliver  had  sustained  him.  But  in  this  they  were  disap- 
piiinted.  The  Calverts  had  been  favorites  of  Charli-s'  father  and  grand- 
father, while  he  himself  was  a  Romanist  at  heart  and  detested  Puritans; 
consequently  he  supported  Cecilius,  and  forthwith  Fendall's  rebellion 
vanished  like  a  bubble.  Nevertheless,  the  opposition  to  the  proprietarv 
government  was  not  entirely  quieteil.  Tlie  circumstances  were  such 
that  opposition  was  inevit;vble.  Of  the  pojiulation  of  Marvland,  some 
eight  or  nine  ])er  cent,  were  Catholics,  sixteen  per  cent,  were  Episco- 
])alians,  and  scventy-tive  per  cent,  were  Puritan  Congregationalists. 
Among  the  latter  a  considerable  number  of  irreconcilables  were  alwavs 
to  be  found,  whose  ciniversation  was  rife  with  allusions  to  Babylon  and 
the  scarlet  woman.  This  op]iosition  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  high  offices  commanding  the  best  salaries  were  mono])(ilizcd  bv 
members  of  the  Calvert  family  ov  othin-  families  closelv  connected  with 
them  by  marriage.  Thus  they  maintained  a  permanent  majoritv  in  the 
council  ;  and  between  this  council  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  with  its 
Puritan  majority,  there  was  almost  incessant  conflict.  It  was  a  di>piite 
between  aristocratic  and  democratic  princijilcs,  and  also  between  nncDin- 
promising  Puritanism  and  the  secularized  Catholicism  i-eprescnted  bv 
the  Calverts.  Sometimes  the  con-titiitidiial  principles  at  i-sue  between 
the  two  houses  gave  rise  t^)  interesting  and  instrnetive  debates.  For 
fourteen   vears  after  the  restoration  of  Charles   II.  the  immediate  «rov- 
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crMiiiciil  111'  Marvlanil  was  in  llic  liamls  of  ( 'liai'lo  (alvcrl,  son  of 
Cetnliiis.  I'lMin  tlie  <lcatli  dl'ilic  lallcr,  in  l()75,  liis  son  ("liarles  became 
the  tliird  Lord  Ballinioru ;  so  that  for  tlie  first  time  iIk'  people  of 
Maryland  had  their  .su])reine  ruler  livinij  with  them  and  not  in  l""n^land. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro]iri(larv  irovernment  theneefoi'th  decline(l 
in  popnlaritv.  Charles  was  a  less  intciliacnt  man  than  his  faliicr  ;  and 
while  entirely  u|)rii;ht  and  honoi'able,  he  was  a  hrni  stickler  lor  hii^h 
preroji'ativi',  anil  seeins  on  more  than  one  oceasi()n  to  have  learned  a  bad 
lesson  from  his  neifjhiior  I«ctI<cIcv.  Thus  in  llilill  he  succeeded  in 
passing  a  law  restrietinir  the  sulfra;4c  by  a  pi'operty  (|nalilieation. 
Moreover,  having-  obtained  an  assemiiiy  which  was  much  to  his  mind 
throufch  the  exclusion  of  sundry  members,  he  resorted  to  the  lierke- 
hyan  device  of  adjoui-niui;'  it  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  issuinj;'  writs 
ibr  a  new  eli'ction.  It  is  therefore  interestini;'  to  observe  that  in  August, 
ItJTii,  when  Bacon's  rebellion  was  at  the  high-water  mark  of  success,  a 
similar  rebellion  was  started  in  Maryland  by  twfi  gentlemen  named 
Davis  and  Pate.  lint  the  colla|)se  of  this  little  rebellion  followed 
closely  in  the  wake  of  that  of  the  gi'eatei' ;  Davis  and  I'ale  were 
hanged,  and   tliere   the   matter   ended. 

The  excnts  of  the  last  vears  of  ('liarles  11.  and  llic>  scandalous  I'cigu 
of  his  brother  arou.sed  a  liiTic  anti-( 'atholi(^  sentiment  throughout  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  news  of  tlic  landing  of  William  of  Orange 
in  Kngland  was  the  siuiial  lor  in^nii'ection  in  Marvland,  even  as  it  was 
in  Massaelms<.tts.  It  happened  that  Lord  l>altimoi-e  was  in  London. 
Connnon  jirudence  dietate<l  that  he  should  insti'uct  his  council  to  pi-o- 
elaim  William  and  Marv  ;  and  he  sent  a  messenger  for  that  purpose, 
who  died  on  the  vovage.  So  it  liapprned  that  the  council,  while  await- 
ing instructions,  knew  not  just  how  to  act.  Thereupon  the  people  grew 
impatient,  and  a  Protestant  association  was  formed  nndei-  the  lead  of 
John  ('oode,  who  was  aided  bv  Kenelm  (  heseldyn,  spe.akci-  ol  the 
House,  anil  I  biirv  .lowles,  colonel  of  the  |iro\incial  troops.  In. inly, 
](>S!),  Coode,  at  the  head  of  700  troops,  besieged  and  captured  the 
eouueil  ;  while  a  petition  was  sent  to  William  and  M.ary,  asking  them 
to  take  over  the  government  of  Maryland.  This  was  i|uitc  suitable  to 
the  views  of  the  sovereigns.  A  writ  in  chancci'\'  annulled  the  Balti- 
more charter,  and  so  Marvland  became  a  royal  jirovince.  Sii-  I/iouel 
Copley,  who  came  in  l(iin,was  the  tirst  royal  govcrnoi- ;  but  he  was 
soon  succeeded  in  l(i94  by  Francis  Nicholson,  trau>ferrcil  hither  fiom 
Virginia.  As  Nicholson  had  changed  one  cai)ital,  so  now  he  pi-ocecdcd 
to  ciiange  another.      The  seat  of  government  ibr   Marvland  was   trans- 
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fcrred  t'nmi  thr  ('atliolic  tnwii  nl'  Saint  Marv'-,  the  licail(|uart('r.-  nl'  tli(! 
old  palatinate,  to  the  Puritan  Uiww  n['  I'lov  idcncr  on  tlic  Severn  ;  wliilc,' 
that  Puritan  name  was  exchangwl  ibr  Annapolis  in  eonii)linu'nt  to  the 
Princess  Anne,  heiress  presuni])tive  to  the  crown.  And  as  Xicholson 
had  assisted  at  the  founding;  of  a  collcae  at  M'iliianishnrfr,  so  now  he  set 
up  a  school  in  Anna]iolis,  which  lie  called  the  Kint;;  William  school. 


Fig.  157.  -  William  III.     (Fruui  an  i-iiyraviuf;  li,v  Writ',  after  a  iiainting  li.v  R.  I'icart.) 


This  removal  of  the  cajntal  was  intended  a-  a  Mow  to  the  Catholics 
and  all  other  friends  of  the  old  ])ropnctarv  lidvcrnnient.  But  tlie 
Puritans,  who  had  welcomed  the  change,  soon  found  thev  had  g-ained 
little  l)v  it.  The  Church  of  England  was  now  (■stahlished  liy  law  for 
the  benefit  of  one-sixth  of  the  community,  and  the  Ptn-itans,  who  nnm- 
hered    three-fourths,   were    roundly  taxed   for   its   support.     The  griev- 
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aiicc's  of  the  Puritans,  Imwcvcr.  were  as  iiiptliiiig  w lieu  compared  with  the 
systematic  perseciit  inn  tn  \vhi<ii  tiic  ( 'atiidlies  were  subjected.  Knnianists 
wei'u  forbidden  to  ])urchasc  real  estate  or  to  maintain  schools  or  to 
attend  mass.  Tiie  penalty  visited  upon  a  priest  for  ]ierforminij  relioinus 
services  was  imprisonment  lor  life,  an<l  lai<:-e  rewards  were  oflcrcd  to 
int'orniers.  In  practice,  however,  it  pr<ivcd  inipossililc  to  ciilorce  these 
savajje  statittes  ajpiinst  persons  of  so  nnich  inflnenee  in  the  eomnmnitv 
as  the  leiiding  Catholics  were.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  {jraiit  them 
permission  to  hold  reliijious  services  at  their  own  homes,  and  from  this 
privilcire  there  ijrew  np  the  pi'actice  of  imildini;-  prixate  chapels,  which 
were  really  churches  in  everything-  hut  name. 

So  thintrs  went  on  till  171Ö,  when  the  pi-oprielary  i;nvcrnment  was 
snddcidy  revived.  ( 'harlcs  ("alvert  tlied,  and  his  son  I'xnedict  became 
foin-th  Lord  IJaltiniore.  This  young  |)rince  loved  his  j)alatinate  better 
than  his  faith,  and  lost  no  time  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church 
of"  Knglaud.  Thereupon  the  grant  from  Charles  I.  to  George  Calvert 
was  instantlv  revived  in  favor  of  his  gi-cat-grandson  ;  and  foi'  two 
generations  more,  down  to  the  year  177(),  Maiyland  was  governed  by 
these  hereditary  princes.  Benedict  was  sueceedc(l  hy  his  son  Charles, 
and  he  in  turn  Iw  Frederick,  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  family.  \\  ith 
the  exception  of  this  last  one,  they  were  an  excellent  set  of  men. 
Cecilius  rose  to  the  ])oint  of  gi'eatness  ;  the  others  were  men  of  aiiility 
and  integrity,  all  save  this  w  retched  Frederick,  who  was  simply  a  loath- 
some debauchee.  As  he  sjient  his  e\il  days  in  Furope,  the  colony  was 
not  nuich  annoye<l  by  liim,  and  the  governors  whom  he  .sent  out  were 
able  and  pojiular  men  ;  especially,  perhaps,  the  last  one.  Sir  Robert 
Eden,  whose  rnle  was  so  popular  that  many  were  unwilling  to  .see  it 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  history  of  the  revived  ]ialatinate  from  171")  to  177ß  is  far  less 
])ictures(|ne,  as  well  as  less  richlv  suggestive,  than  the  jtcriod  which  pn>- 
ceded  the  revolution  of  KiSil.  When  the  l<ir<l  jiroprietor  had  become  an 
E])isco])alian,  backeil  by  all  the  authority  of  the  home  government,  his 
situation  was  far  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Catholic  |)rinee  steer- 
ing his  |)erilous  course  between  a  succession  of  shifting  governments  in 
England  and  a  hostile  majority  of  fanatical  I'nritaus  at  his  door.  The 
career  of  Maryland  during  its  first  sixty  years  abounds  in  instructive 
lessons  for  the  student  of  history. 


CHAPTER   X. 

NEW  NETHERLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

IX  the  sixteenth  centiirv  the  Xetherlauds  were  among  tlic  ridiest 
and  most  powerful  of  eivilized  nations.  Their  geog-rajihieal  posi- 
tion was  the  cross! ng-plaee  of  two  great  lines  of  trade,  the  lines  eon- 
necting  Northern  Europe  with  Italy  and  the  <  )rient,  and  those  eonnecting 
France  with  Germany  and  the  northeast.  At  the  same  time,  their 
territory  had  long  been  [)olitically  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  where  the 
authority  of  the  French  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  (jerman  em])eror 
on  tlie  (itlier,  pnictieallv  terminated.  Thrixing  cities  grew  ii]>  in  tiie 
Netherlands  at  an  early  date  ;  and  by  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing urban  life  was  more  highly  developed  there  than  anywhere  else 
north  of  Italy.  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants  had  probably  more 
capita!  tn  invest  in  enterprises  than  timse  of  any  otiier  eoiintrv.  As 
reganls  jmlitical  frcedimi,  tluy  were  in  some  respects  nearly  abreast  of 
England;  while  with  regai'd  to  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion  thev 
far  suqiass.d  all  other  peopli'.  In  the  days  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth  the 
popnlaticni  of  the  Netherlands  was  about  equivalent  to  that  of  England 
— that  is  to  say,  about  five  million,  or  less  than  the  |)resent  population 
of  the  State  of  New  Yor4<.  In  wealth  the  r)utch  were  somewhat 
su]ierior  to  their  English  cousins,  and  tlicy  could  likewise  boast  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  tine  arts  and  in  the  eleg-ancics  and  refinements 
of  social  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  inimeasurablv 
surpassed  them  in  literary  achievement,  although  not  in  scholarship. 
Among  all  the  jieoples  of  the  world  who  lived  under  distinct  govern- 
ments, the  racial  kinship  between  the  jieople  of  England  and  those  of 
the  Netherlands  was  the  closest.  On  the  whole,  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ings were  more  nearly  related  to  the  Eniili>li  than  the  Scotch  were,  and 
the  fact  of  this  kinship  was  felt  by  both  countries.  After  the  nnu'der 
of  William  the  Silent  in  1ÖS4,  the  Dutch  invited  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
become  th-ir  sovereign  ;  and  to  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  such  a 
step  seemed  far  more  natural  than  the  accession  of  a  Scottish  jirince  to 
the  throne  of  England.  For,  while  Scotland  had  for  manv  generations 
been  England's  bitter  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  friendship  with  the 
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Low    Countries     !i;ul    hccn     Kiifxlaiid's     tniditiniia!    pnlicy.       Tlu»    two 

countries    were    ( iiiicrri;illy    <le|)eiui('iit     ii|iiin    (uic    aiiotiicr.       It    wa> 

primarily  \v(hi1  that  i-omicclcd  tluin.  >incc  I'jiulaiid  i^fcw  llic  liest  slieep 
in  tlie  world,  while  llir  l>iilrli  and  I'Meinisli  artisans  excelled  all  others 
in  weavinü'.  IIk'  niun^  cloth  made  in  {''landers,  the  better  the  markets 
foi-  the  JMiulish  slicep-farmer.  And  tlii'se  eoiniiiercial  l)()n(l.s  cxtcnde<l 
throufjii    maiiv  dthcr   d('|iarlmeiit>   ol    exehaiiii'e. 

In  vii'W  of  this  close  relationship  hetween  Dutch  and  Kni;'li>h  it  is 
intcrcstinL;-  to  ohserve  tiiat  both  countries  betran  to  |)ursne  an  impci-ial 
policy  in\(il\iiii;  cuiiii-ol  oi'  the  sea  as  part  nf  the  threat  >trnt:i:;le  in 
which  both  Were  in\'ol\cd  aaainst  S|)ain  at  one  oi'  the  most  critii'ai 
niiiineiits  in  nmdci'n  hisloi-v.  ^\'e  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
how  the  i'aiLili.-h  were  led  to  attack  Spain  and  weaken  her  resources  bv 
cutting  oil'  hei-  supplies  of  pi'i'ciims  metals  from  Mexico  and  I'ein. 
Tiie  Dutch  were  led  to  a  sinular  policy,  bnt  cir<nm-tances  turned  their 
main  cner<j;ies  into  a  ditl'crcnt  field.  in  löst!  j'hilip  II.  ol'  Spain 
sei/cd  the  crown  ol'  i'ortnual,  and  the  threat  connncrci:d  empire  which 
the  lattci'  power  had  built  up  in  the  Ivist  Indies  since  the  vo\ai;-c  of 
X'asco  da  (iania  now  passed  iindei'  the  swa\'  of  .'-^pain.  Thus  the  papal 
meridian  was  vii'tuallv  wiped  out,  and  at  the  >ame  time  the  countries 
bordering- on  the  Indian  ()eean  were  thrown  open  to  attacks  fi-om  the 
r)ntch.  The  result  ol'all  this  was  that  the  u'rcater  |)ai't  oi'  I'ortnii'ars  I  ndian 
ein])ire  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nctiicrlaiiders.  A  vast  conuncrce 
aro.«e,  M"itli  Ja\a  for  its  eastern  centre  and  tln'  ('ape  of  (iood  liopi-  fur 
its  half-wav  station,  'i'lni^  the  ancestors  of  the  Hoers  bcfian  lu  lind 
lionies  in  South  .Vfrica,  while  at  the  same  time  oiu'  f'oreiiithers  learned 
from  the  Dutch  to  driid<  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  tlie  huiuiuing  ale 
which    used    to   grace   the    Mlizabel  hau    bi-eakfast-talilc. 

At  a  later  date  we  find  the  English  al>o  entering  the  Indian  Orcan 
and  coni]ieting  there  witli  the  T^utch,  building  uji  by  slow  d(grce>  a 
still  greater  and  richer  empire.  lint  in  the  seventeenth  <(i  lury,  w  hen  the 
])olicv  of  Sir  M'alter  Kaleigh  had  so  stronglv  altrai-ted  I';ngli>h  .attciuion 
to  the  <'oast  of  North  America,  the  Dutch  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
Oriental  |)oliev  that  thev  had  comparatively  little  snr|)Ius  energy  left  for 
competing  with  the  I-jigli>h  upon  this  >idc  of  the  .\t!antic.  TLcy  seized 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  hchl  it  I'oi-  a  few  years  ;  they  I'stablished  them- 
selves permanentK-  in  (luiana  and  upon  sexi'i'al  of  ih"  smaller  Antilles  ; 
and  upon  the  eoast  of  .\(jrlh  Amei'ica  they  left  an  everlasting  mark  by 
founding  a  cit\  which  has  coini'  to  be  .-cconil  only  to  London  among  the 
cities  of  the  world. 


VOYAGES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON.  3Ö5 

^\'e  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  iiow  tiie  harbor  of  New  York 
was  entered  by  Verrazano  while  sailing  in  the  service  of  France  in 
1Ö24.  We  also  had  occasion  to  mention  Allefonsce's  report  of  French 
trading-stations  upon  jNIanhattan  Island  and  near  the  site  of  All)any. 
It  was  afterward  recognize<l  bv  sundrv  leachiig  Dutchmen  that  the 
French  had  been  upon  the  Hudson  River  betöre  tiiciii  ;  but  tlie  atteiitinn 
of  France  had  been  drawn  away  from  these  enterprises,  probably  because 
of  her  absorption  in  the  wars  of  the  League.  When  France  renewed 
the  work  of  discovery,  her  energy  was  at  first  concentrated  upon  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  and  its  neighboring  coasts,  so  that  the  Hudson  River 
was  left  open  for  the  Dutch.  That  noble  stream  was  already  known  to 
Europeans  by  many  names.  Gomez  had  called  it  the  river  oi'  St. 
Anthony,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  have  been  that 
which  Allefousce  called  the  river  of  Xorumbega  ;  but  the  name  by  which 
it  was  best  known  was  the  Grand  River.  In  later  days  the  Dutch 
rechristened  it  Mauritius,  after  their  stadtholder,  Prince  IMaurice  of 
Orange,  while  they  coniinonly  called  it  Xorth  River,  in  contrast  with 
the  great  South  River,  known  to  us  as  the  Delaware.  But  of  all  its 
names,  that  which  mostly  clings  to  it  is  that  of  the  great  English  navi- 
gator who  visited  it  almost  accidentally  while  employed  in  the  Dutch 
service. 

Henry  Hudson  belonged  to  a  London  family  of  niereliant  adxciif- 
urers  and  navigators.  He  seems  to  have  liecn  brought  up  in  the 
service  of  the  Muscovy  Company,  a  corporation  found<'il  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  develo])ing  trade  with  Russia  and 
.searching  for  a  northeastern  passage  to  China.  Having  been  made 
famous  by  two  Arctic  voyages,  Hudson  was  employed  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  search  for  a  northea.st  passage  by  way  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  in  1609  he  sailed  in  one  small  shi]),  the  Half  Moon,  with 
this  object  in  view.  On  approaching  Nova  Zeml)la,  he  was  baffled  bv 
the  ice  ;  lint,  unwilling  to  return  to  his  emjiloyers  without  jiointing  to 
some  valuable  achievement,  he  decided  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  look 
for  some  passage  into  the  fabled  Sea  of  Verrazano.  In  the  coin-se  of 
this  quest  he  entered  the  harbor  of  New  Vork  and  proceeiled  up  the 
stream,  which  he  called  River  of  the  Mountains.  After  asceii<Iing  it  as 
far  as  the  site  of  Troy,  he  lost  all  ho])e  of  finding  it  a  strait  through 
wiiich  he  might  enter  the  Verrazano  Sea  ;  so  he  set  sail  for  Holland, 
lint,  touching  at  an  English  ])ort,  he  was  arivsted  and  detained  there. 
The  next  year  we  find  him  in  command  of  an  English  expedition 
exploring  that  great  inland  sea  since  known  as  lluilson's  Bay.     On  that 
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wa.sU'  111'  waters  liis  iimtiiKiiis  crew  tunicil  hiin  ailril'l  in  an  (i]>cii  l)i)at, 
luul  lie  was  never  licai'J  lA'  more. 

For  some  years  little  or  notliin<j  eame  of  Iltidson's  visit  to  the  (iiand 
River  save  that  the  attention  of  Dnteli  skippers  was  ealk'd  to  the  valna- 
l)ie  f'nrs  which  mi;;ht  i)e  obtained  tlieri'  IVom  the  In<lians  at  a  small  cost 
ot"  Enropcan  to(]ls  and  trinkets.  As  earlv  as  Kill  Manhattan  Island 
was  a  I'oort  lor  l>ntrh  t'nr-trader>.  linl  nolliini;  pei'nianenl  was  acconi- 
])lislied  nntil  the  incorporation  of  the  l)nlch  West  1  ndia  Coinpanv  in 
lli'i-l.  l)uring  the  interval  some  uood  woi'k  was  done  in  exploi'inj;  the 
adjacent  coasts  bv  tiiose  wuithy  ria\  ipiloi-,  AdriaTi  lilock,  whose  name 
is  loft  upon  a  small  island  near  Narragaii.sett  Bay,  and  Cornelius  May, 
who  is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  cajies  which  sentinel  the  entrance  to 
the  Delaware. 

It  was  in  Idlld  that  formal  possession  was  taken  of  M.-niiialtan 
Island,  when  I'eter  Minnit  honght  it  of  its  tawny  occnjiants  fm-  a  ]iai'cel 
of  beads,  knives,  liianket,-,  ;nid  other  sn<'li  gear,  ai)ont  eipiivalent  in 
value  to  $12.').0()  in  onr  niii(i<in  cuiicney.  Settlements  were  made 
almost  sininitaneoiisly  upon  the  sonliiciii  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
n|)on  Long  Island,  and  iar  np  the  riser  nn  tiie  >ilc  of  Albanv,  while  a 
fort  was  i)nilt  on  the  lower  Helawai'c,  and  another  was  i)egnn  iiard  bv 
the  site  oi'  Hartford  on  the  < 'onneriicnl  llivcr.  Al  fn-st  the.I)ntch  were 
inclined  to  main  ain  th:it  their  New  NCiIk  rland  e\t<'nded  as  fir  as  ('ape 
(_'od,  and  Minnit  had  .--ome  eorrcspcuKlcncc  on  lhi.~  >nl)ieet  with  ( iovenior 
llradford,  of  Plymouth  ;  but  after  the  ai  rival  of  the  I'inilan  hn>l  in  li;;',() 
and  the  vears  follow  iiit;',  liltlc  more  was  heard  <if  this  claim.  The 
I>ntch,  however,  never  withdre\v  their  elaini  lo  the  lands  west  of  the 
Connecticnt  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  \i  ry  start,  the  English 
government  oecasionallv  nttcrcd  protc>t--  in  which  they  asserted  English 
sovereigntv  over  the  whole  coast  from  New  England  to  \'irginia.  The 
general  state  of  things  in  Enrope,  however,  and  the  friendliness  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  governments  ])reventcd  any  serious  disturbance 
for  nearly  forty  years. 

Cireumstances  wcw  such  that  English  settlers  poured  into  \ortIi 
.America  at  a  mnch  more  rapid  rate  than  I>ntch.  There  was  in  Hol- 
land no  c:ni-c  of  emigration  at  all  coinpai-aMe  in  potciK'v  with  that  which 
was  fnrni-hcd  in  P^ngland  by  the  strife  JMlwccn  king  .-iikI  parliament, 
con|)led  with  the  contest  between  ]>relacy  and  Puritanism.  It  therefore 
ha|)pened  that,  while  Englishmen  were  coming  over  by  the  thousand  and 
fjunding  states  on  Massachusetts  and  Nan-agansett  I>ays,  on  tiie('on- 
liecticllt   lJi\-cr,  ami  alonir   the  -iinrc<  of   Long  Island   Sonnd,  the  Dnlcii 
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settlers  in  New  Xetiu'rlaiid  were  hardly  iiiiiueroiis  eiiouiiii  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  few  stations  on  tiie  Hndson  and  I)cla\\are  rivers.  A 
large  proiinrtioii  of  lliosc  who  cainc  at  first  were  incivK'  liir-li'adcrs  ln'Mt 
npon  aecjnirinsj,'  wealth  and  rctnrnina;  to  Hoihiiid.  The  idea  ol'  moving 
to  America  with  one's  family  and  making  a  new  home  in  this  wikk'rness 
was  one  which  oi'cui'red  to  comparatively  tiw  minds.  In  I()29an  effort 
was  made  by  the  r)utcli  government  to  attra<'t  agricnitin-al  settlers  to 
Xew  Xetherland  and  hnild  nj)  landed  estates  there.  A  charter  was 
according-lv  issned,  often  known  as  "  The  Charter  of  Privileges  and 
Exemptions."  This  instrnment  created  the  class  of  patroons.  Any 
settler  who  should  bring  with  him  fifty  farmers  shonld  have  a  grant  of 
laud  extendina:  sixteen  miles  alonu;  one  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  or 
eight  miles  on  each  of  two  ojijiosite  banks,  and  reaching  back  indefi- 
nitely into  the  wilderness.  The  settlers  lirongiit  by  the  pati-non  were  to 
occupy  and  cultivate  their  portions  of  this  land  as  his  tenant.-,  and  their 
rights  and  duties  were  ailjusted  by  sundrv  specific  pi'o\isions.  The 
patroou  was  virtuallv  a  lord  of  tlu'  manoi',  and  cxercisi'd  jurisdiction  as 
such  in  manorial  courts  which  were  not  altogether  unlike  the  English 
court  leet.  One  effect  of  this  charter  was  to  bring  a  certain  nundn'r  of 
able  and  enterprising  men  to  Xew  Xetherland,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  David  Pietersen  I )e\'l"ies,  Michael  Panw,  and  Kilinn  \'an 
Keusselaer.  The  scheme  for  an  extensive  system  of  rural  estates  was, 
however,  slow  in  coming  to  maturity.  One  disadvantage  under  which 
it  labored  was  the  fact  that  the  pati-oons  felt  more  interest  in  skins  of 
otter  and  lieaver  than  in  acres  of  wheat  or  maize,  and  this  soon  led  to 
«lis]iutes  between  the  patroons  and  the  West  India  Company.  For  tlu? 
company  by  its  charter  was  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  and 
])eltries  bought  from  the  Mohawks  and  carried  down  to  ^Manhattan 
could  only  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  company's  salaried  agents. 
After  a  sufficient  number  of  skins  had  been  reserved  for  the  salaries  and 
penpiisites  of  these  officials,  the  residue  were  shi]>ped  to  Holland  lo  be 
sold  for  the  company's  benefit.  It  was  therefore  illegal  for  any  ])erson 
to  trade  in  peltries  for  his  own  jtcrsonal  behoof.  Nothing,  however, 
could  stop  the  patroons  from  engaging  in  this  illicit  ti'ade.  At  tli(^  same 
time  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  amnuinition  to  the  red  men  was  forbidden 
under  hea\y  penalties  ;  but  this  trade  also  went  on  brisklv  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  stop  it.  The  Dutciimen  were  dctennined  to  get  furs,  and 
the  Mohawks  were  determined  to  get  the  weajions  of  thunder,  and  neither 
thi'eats  nor  |ieiialties  could  piexent  the  one  ol)i<'ct  of  desire  fro;n  beino- 
exchanged  for  the  other.       in  llil-  wa\    the    wm-thv  I'nr-lrader-    Imill    up 
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a  powpr  wliicli  was  presently  tu  serve  as  a   iiidst    iiii|)()rtaiit    iiroteetiuii 
l)()tli  tor  tlieniselves  and  I'nr  their  siu-eess(irs,  tlie  l-",iii;li>li.     1"  a  previdiis 
chapter  we  liad  oeeasion  tonientiDii  the   alliance  helwceii  (  lianiplain  and 
tiip  Al<j<in(|llin  tribes  of  the  St.  I  Lawrence,  and  iiisdet'eat  ot' the  Mohawks 
at  Tieondero^a  in  1609.      The  e()nt"e<leraey  of"  the  lionij  Ilonse,  of  w  liieli 
the    Mohawks  were  the  easternmost   trilie,  was  already  tlie  most    foi-iiii- 
daMe   liiiiK     dt'   Indians    east    of  the    Mi>sis-i|i|ii     IJiviT.       It    <i\\cd    this 
jiriniaev  jtartlv  to   its  snperior  orji-anization   and   ]>artly   to  the   military 
advantages  of  its    |)osition    between    the    Atlantic  ( )cean    and    the  (ireat 
Lakes,  coniniandini:  all    the   princijial    northw c-tcrn    and    sonlhwcstern 
trails.      When  to  these  advantages  the  possession  of  fin-ai  ins  was  a<lded, 
the  confederacv  soon  entered  >i])on  a  career  of  coiKjncst    unparalleled  so 
far  as  we  know  in  Indian  experienct'.      Their  hatred  of  the  {'"rencli  made 
them  friendlv  with  Hntch  and  j-jiglish,  so  that    for  mon-  than  a  ccntnry 
thev  were  a  most  ettieieiit  bulwark  for  the  province  of  New  "^'ork,  while 
tliev  also  guaranteed  the  immunity  of  Pennsylvania  from   Imlian  attack. 
The  government  of  New  Netherland  was  sim|)ly  a  dispotism.      Ex- 
ce])t  for  the  privileur-  and  exem]itions  of  the  patroons,  there  was  nothing 
that  eonld  be  called   a   constitution.      Customary  Pntch  law  was  admin- 
istered without  anv  glaring  instances  of  injustice  or  o]ipression  ;  but  the 
supi-cmc    power  in  all  matters — legislative,  executive,  an<l    indicial — was 
ill  the  hands  of  the  director-general,  who  was  a])i)(>inted  by  the  governor 
to  >erve  diirino;  good  behavior.      If  this  olhcial  proved  too  despotic,  the 
oiilv  i-cnied\-  was  to  make  e<>m|)laint  to  the  comiiaiiy,  <ir  iiciliap-   to  the 
States-General,  and  get  him  supci-scdcd.     'fhc  (lireetor-gen<ral  appointed 
to  carry  into  operation   the  charter  of   Kiliit  was  one  of  the  West   India 
Company's    clerks    from    Amsterdam,   a    commonplace     kind    of    man 
named  Walter  Van  Twiller.     He  has  been  immortalized  by  Washington 
Irvintr  in   the  grotesque   figure  of  Walter  the  Doubter.      He  seems  to 
have  been  a]»pointed  because  he  was  a  family  connection  of  Kilian  A'an 
Kcnsselaer.      After  a  while  he  became  involved   in  the  i|uan(ls  between 
tlie  com|)anv  and  the  patroons  and  was  recalled  to  Holland. 

In  K!;'»"  the  company  entered  n|)on  a  new  policy,  making  small 
grants  of  land  iu  fee  .simple  to  agricidtural  settlers  and  removing  to  a 
great  extent  the  restrictions  upon  trade.  The  results  wcw  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  colon  v.  The  new  director-general,  whose  name  was 
Williaiu  Kieft,  was  a  very  dirt'erent  jterson  from  his  predecessor  ;  a  man 
of  some  ability,  but  narrow-minded,  tyrannical,  and  self-seeking.  At 
the  time  of  his  appoiniment  he  labored  under  some  imputations  of  di.s- 
honesty  in  ])ecii!iiary  matters.      His  management  of  the  aflairs  of  New 
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Xetherlaiul  was  not  -iicli  as  tu  iiii|irc>\c  hi-  ic|iiiiatiiiii.  Hi-  "arccr  was 
the  tvitical  cart'cr  dt'tlic  tvraiit  in  iiiiiiiatni'c  lie  was,  lui  a  small  scale, 
that  which  Charles  1.  tried  to  be  in  Eiitflaiid.  The  in(i<lciits  of  his 
admiuistratioii  iiuiv  for  the  must  jiart  he  ariiii|)cd  uiuler  two  hea<ls: 
1.  Disputes  about  taxation;  2.  Wars  with  the  Indians  of  the  neig-li- 
borhood. 

Taxes  arbitrarily  imposed  called  forth  so  nuieh  resistance  in  the 
little  town  of  New  Amsterdam  upon  Manhattan  Island  that  Kieft  was 
more  than  once  pnAailid  u[)on  to  snninmn  a  small  Imanl  of  advisers 
similar  to  those  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  took  part  in  the  government 
of  small  Dutch  towns.  This  board  might  consist  of  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  members.  Thus  one  of  Kieft's  boards  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Eight  Men  ;  another  was  familiarly  called  the  Twelve  Men.  Their 
sessions  were  apt  to  he  stormy,  since  Kieft  expected  them  all  to  agree 
with  him  and  would  not  brook  the  smallest  word  of  opposition.  Tyike 
many  other  advisory  boards  in  history,  these  honest  citizens  were  iinw  ill- 
ing  to  assent  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money  unless  it  could  be 
coupled  with  some  distinctly  visible  improvement  or  reform  ;  and  Kieft's 
method  of  dealing  with  such  questions  was  the  traditional  one  of  despots, 
and  in  particular  bore  a  markcfl  resemblance  to  that  of  his  unfortunate 
contemporary,  the  King  of  England.  He  would  jjroniise  to  (hi  what 
was  demanded,  and  then  dismiss  his  advisers  and  go  on  just  as  before, 
quite  forgetful  of  his  word. 

As  for  the  terrible  Indian  war  nt'  1()4-"),  it  was  brimght  on  by  a  series 
of  criminal  blunders  on  the  ])art  of  this  ]K'tty  autocrat.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  trilies  in  the  imme(liate  neighborhood  of  Xew 
Am.sterdara  were  Algoncpiins.  There  were  a  great  number  of  small 
tribes,  some  of  whose  names  still  remain  n])on  the  map  with  a  geo- 
graphical meaning.  There  were  the  Havcrstraws,  the  Raritans,  the 
Hackensaeks,  the  Sing  Sings,  and  those  unpronounceables,  the  Weck- 
quaesgecks  of  Yonkt'rs  and  the  Marechkawiecks  of  I^ong  Island. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  powerful  tribe  occnjiving  the  mountainous 
country  north  of  Stamford  and  probably  related  to  the  Mohcgans.  The 
other  small  tribes  .seem  to  have  resulte<l  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
great  Lenape  confederacy,  of  which  the  members  best  known  to  us  were 
the  Delawares.  Thev  were  all  ol)lige<l  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Long  House. 
Every  year  a  deputation  of  Iroquois  chiefs,  usually  Mohawks,  came  down 
the  river  and  cxtorti'd  wea])ons  and  waiiipuin  at  their  ciwn  sweet  will, 
behaving  witli  insufferable  arrogance  and  often  committing  atrocities  like 
those  with  which  Tiu'kish  tax-gatherers  in  Christian  provinces  are  wont 
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to  vary  tlic  iiuiiiotDuy  nl'  lil'c.  Tlic  alliance  liciwcin  the  Dmdi  and  llic 
Iro(|U()is  was  in  itself  a  uimil  rcasim  loi- iIh'  A  l^(ini|niii~  Iccliii«;- siispiciuns 
(if  tlir  i>nlrli.  '{'he  Well-known  fael  llial  llie  white  men  >n|i|ilie(l  tlic 
Loiifi'  House  witli  fire-ai'nis  nnist  have  liecn  a  maddening'  IJioui;ht  to 
tiiese  overawed  and  hi'ow  iieaten  Iiilmtaries.  Il  wa~  seldom  that  one  of 
them  cijiild  liii\  inn>kel-  and  |iow(lei-,  fm-  nnilcr  iIk'  c\  c-  of  the  dirc<'tor- 
geiicfal  the  law  could  lie  enfiir<-cd.  What  coidd  lie  don<'  at  llieii|)|K'r 
Olid  of  I,  '  river  conld  not  so  ca^iK'  happen  at  its  month.  \e\-ertlieless, 
the  Ali::oni|iiin  trilie~  were  l)\-  no  means  inclined  to  niole-l  the  I)ntcli. 
TlicN'  well  nnder-lood  that  li\  doinii'  so  tlie\'  were  lial)lc  to  draw  down  npim 
themselves  the  vcnucMiice  of  hotli  Mynheer  and  Mohavvk  ;  and  of  the 
funnel',  no  less  than  the  latter,  lhe\-  entertained  a  ino-t  w  hulesonie  dread. 


Kid.  158.— David  IMctorsi-ii  I)c   Vrics. 


XothiiiL^  short  of  infatuated  indieeility  on  the  part  of  Kieft  eonkl  have 
goaded  them  to  hostilities.  na<l  \ew  Netheiiand  had  the  good  fortune 
to  he  governed  liy  snch  a  man  as  I  )e  X'ries  (Fig.  1  ■")S),  its  annals  might 
lia\c  remained  as  free  frnm  the  reil  t<'rror  as  those  of  I'eiinsvhania 
(hiring  its  lirst  seventy  years.  The  methods  of  I)e\'ries  wei'e  as  n])right 
and  honorable  as  those  of  William  I'eiin,  I)nt  the  was|)ish  little  director- 
general  was  cii.st  in  a  different  mould.  His  first  piece  of  imprndetice 
was  to  impose  a  tax  upon  his  Indian  neighhors.  lie  deemed  it  necessary 
to  repair    I'^irt    .\nister<lam   on   the   site  of  the   present    IJattery,  and   tc 
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make  other  preparatious  for  the  defeuee  of  liis  little  city  ;  an<l  tlic 
expense  of  such  work  he  assessed  upon  the  entire  neiijhiMirhiMid,  ird 
man  as  well  as  white.  Vnv  the  wimipuni  of  tlic  red  men  ]i:i-~cd  cinTcnl 
among  the  white  settlers  and  was  iiiiihly  valncd  bv  tlicni,  since  it  was  a 
majrnet  which  could  draw  l)cavcr-skins  from  the  forests  of  the  int<'rior. 
But  when  the  white  men  demanded  wampum  of  the  Alginupiins,  in  wlial 
respect  could  they  l)e  held  to  differ  fi-om  tlic  Muliawk  oppressors?  We 
do  not  hear  that  the  Indians  paid  nuicii  wampum,  but  it  is  certain  tliat 
thev  held  powwows  in  which  their  injured  fet'lings  found  vent  in  signiti- 
caut  grunts. 

At  last,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  what  the  Indians  would 
have  called  an  act  of  justice  on  their  pai-t.  Some  twenty  years  before, 
an  Indian  from  Yonkers  had  been  shamefully  robbed  and  murdered 
somewhere  near  the  present  City  Hall  I'ark.  A  little  boy  of  lii>  clan 
who  witnessed  the  scene  vowed  revenge  and  nursed  his  deadly  ]iur- 
pose  during  all  these  vears.  According  to  Indian  notions,  tite  account 
must  be  balanced  bv  killing  some  white  man.  It  made  little  dif- 
ference who  it  might  be;  the  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  one  coni- 
munitv  nuist  be  balanced  by  an  etpiivalent  loss  inflicted  on  the  other. 
In  1()4:>,  the  long-coveted  opportunity  offered  itself  at  a  lonely  country 
house  near  the  East  Kiver,  where  the  young  Indian  lieat  out  the  brains 
of  its  owner  and  ])romptly  Hed  some  miles  up  the  Hudson.  Kieft  soon 
ascertained  the  name  of  the  sachem  with  whom  the  nuirderer  ha<l  taken 
refuge,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  justice  ;  lint  the 
Indian  chief  returned  evasive  answers  and  continued  to  shelter  the  fugi- 
tive. There  was  now  so  nuich  i)ad  blood  on  i)oth  sides  that  a  few  othei- 
nnu'ders  occurred  and  were  ])roiu])tly  avenged.  Just  at  this  moment,  a 
partv  of  Mohawk  tribute-gatherers  came  down  the  river,  ami  nearly  a 
thousand  Algonipiins  fled  before  them  in  terror  aud  came  trooping 
down  upon  Manhattan  Islan<l  and  the  op])osite  Jensey  shore.  A  situa- 
tion was  thus  offered  which  a  statesman-like  governor  might  ha\e 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  white  men.  Had  he  chosen  to  call  olf 
his  Mohawk  allies,  he  had  quite  enough  influence  with  them  to  do  so; 
and  by  thus  relieving  the  panic-stricken  Algonquius,  he  might  liaxc 
established  a  claim  upon  their  goodwill.  On  some  such  princi]ile.  we 
may  suppose  that  the  humane  and  gallant  PeVries  would  hav<'  acted. 
The  conduct  of  Kieft  was  that  of  a  coward  and  madman.  He  decideil 
to  overawe  the  Indians  by  a  heavy  blow  ;  so  he  attacked  a  large  ])arty 
of  them  encamped  at  Pavonia,  and  massacred  halt'  their  ninnber  in 
cold  blood.      Another  party  at  ('orl(ar"s  Hi>ok   on   the   East  Ilixcr  were 
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similarly  treated,  and  a  few  days  later  a  waiitini  attack  was  made  iipim 
a  iVieiidiv  Irilie  im  liiniu'  Island.  It  was  a  sri'dss  miscalenlati(in  tu  >ii|i- 
pose  that  >ncli  lilou--  cuiild  dverawr  tli<'  in<lians.  Tlu-  iriiincdialc  roult 
was  that  all  the  Alg()n(|iiin  triiirs  in  the  neijrhlxirhood  sprang  to  anns, 
and  a  desnlttiry  war  ensned  which  lasted  ti>r  nearly  twn  vear.s,  and 
more  than  once  threatened  U<  \\\\h'  the  little  Hntch  cnlciiiv  (.iil  of  exist- 
ence. At  length  the  sitnation  was  icpaircd  li\'  a  man  \\\\n  knew  how 
to  deal  Mows  that  were  really  staggering.  The  lilnndcring  of  KicfV 
had  hronght  things  to  such  a  pass  that  hnmanc  mcasnres  were  no  hjiigcr 
available.  The  right  man  t'nr  the  moment  wa>  f'diiiid  in  that  .Inhn 
IJndcrhill  who  eight  years  before  had  taken  part  in  the  anniliilaliim  nf 
the  IVipiots.  .Sinc<'  that  time,  he  had  come  to  livi'  in  New  .Nctherland, 
and  now  he  |)rocec<lcd  to  repeat  his  old  exploit.  The  destruction  of  the 
great  walled  \illagc  near  Slamfoi'd  was  an  even  greater  fi'at  than  the 
nmch-talked-of  extermination  of  the  I'cipiots.  The  military  |)rol)lem 
was  more  dilKcult,  but  I'nderhill  solved  it  with  the  .sinie  ruthless  thor- 
oughness. With  a  force  of  ahnnt  Ion  l>ntchmcn  and  Englishmen,  he 
captnrcd  the  village  and  slew  all  Imt  ci^lit  of  its  70(1  defender-,  losing 
in  the  tight  li'ss  than  a  score  of  his  own  men.  The  ctfect  of  this  tre- 
mentious  lihiw  was  reallv  to  overawe  the  Indians,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  all  the  wai'ring  tiilies  r-ned  fur  peace.  The  net  result  of  the  war 
was  a.s  usual.  The  white  settlements  had  sutt'ered  severely,  many  farms 
had  been  destroved,  and  almost  ev(>rv  family  was  in  mourninu.  l>nt  in 
return,  the  injin-v  infli<'tcd  n|Min  the  Indians  wa>  \-ery  much  greater. 
Jn  death-dealing  jinwci-,  the  white  man  was  immeasiiraMy  >iipci-inr. 

The  end  of  this  war  found  Kieft  (Wtremely  unpopular.  I'cople 
were  not  lilind  Id  his  mismanagement,  and  complaints  against  him  were 
sent  home  to  tln'  companw  The  stalwart  jiaivon,  Odminie  lingardns, 
thundered  at  him  ii-om  the  |)nlpil.  an<l  linally  it  was  decided  in  Amstei'- 
dam  tliat  a  new  ii'dvcrnor  had  better  be  appointed  for  the  New  Xether- 
land  cdldiiv.  In  view  of  the  recent  war,  it  was  decided  that  a  trained 
soldier  was  desirable  fiir  the  post  ;  and  the  choice  fell  npun  I'ctci' Stny- 
ve.saut  (Fig.  15!)),  who  had  for  some  time  lieen  govenidi-  n\'  Cm-acoa. 
This  man  i.s  one  of  the  nio.st  picturesque  figures  in  eai-ly  Amciican  lii~tdry. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  remarkably  well  (ihualcd  fur  a  man 
who  spent  so  much  df  his  time  in  camps.  In  the  Tliirtv  ^cai's'  \\ar 
he  liad  lost  a  leg,  and  Ibr  the  rest  of  his  life  wore  a  wooden  stump  in 
jilacc  of  it  ;  so  that  the  name  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  td  his 
Mohawk  allies  was  "Old  Wooden  Leg."  His  Pntch  friends,  lidwexcr, 
were    in    the    habit    of    calliiiL''    him    "  fTard-hcad((l    I'ctcr'";    while   that 
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worthy  chronicler,  Dicth'icli  Knickerbocker,  wiiose  gentle  liiiinor  so 
hai)])iiv  hits  the  characteristics  of  these  old-time  magnates,  dubs  liim 
"  Peter  the  Headstrong."  As  an  autocrat,  lie  was  not  less  pereuiptorv 
ami  unyielding  than  Kieft  ;  Imt  he  lia<l  much  more  intelligence  than  his 
predecessor,   and   was,    moreover,   absolutely  honest  and   disinterested. 


Fig.  1.i9. — Peter  Stuyvesaiit.      (Froin  '■  Memc)ri:il  History  of"  New  York.") 

Naturally,  therefore,  we  Hud  that  while  Kiett  was  generally  execrate<l. 
Stuyvesant  was  held  in  respect.  He  might  storm  at  the  people,  who  in 
turn  would  call  him  "Czar"  and  "  Muscovy  Wolf "  and  other  choice 
epithets  ;  but.  Iiaxing  relieved  their  feelings,  thcv  were  free  to  admit 
that  liard-headeil  Peter  had  their  interests  at  heart. 
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When  iStiiyvcsaiit  arrived  in  New  Anislerdain,  lie  lomid  evervtliiiij; 
in  lidt  water,  as  ii>iial.  Ndl  only  were  tlie  dii'e<'lor-ireneral  and  (lie 
diiniinic  rcad\'  In  (Iv  at  raeli  nliicrV  lineal- ;  liiit  two  niciiil)eT'-  nt'  tlie 
l)iiard  lit'  advisers,  named  Knyter  and  Meiyn,  were  ]ireparini;  tn  j^d  to 
Holland  with  elaljorate  eoniplaints  atpiinsi  the  retiring;  director.  Jn  tiiis 
affair,  Stiiyvesant  espoiiseil  the  cause  (if  hi>  predecessor  ajjainst  the 
peojile  :  and  he  eiuleaxoicd  liv  ihreat>  In  prcveni  ihi'  .-t'lidlnij  of"  any 
niessajie  to  Holland.  I)iit  in  this  he  was  iinsiiccessliil.  'I'he  same  shi])  in 
which  Kielt  eml)arl<<(l  for  the  fatherland  carried  in  it  also  Bogardus, 
with  Kiiytcrand  Melyn  ;  imi  a  veiy  harnidiiioiis  company,  one  would 
think,  for  a  Ion«;  voyage.  On  the  English  coast,  the  ship  was  wrecked  ; 
and  liy  a  cin-ious  Providence,  Kieft  and  J'.ogardus  wer<'  hoth  drowned, 
«hilc  Knyter  and  Melyn  were  not  only  saved.  Iiut  succeeded  in  llshing 
up  their  (l(icuincut~,  so  thai  ihcy  «ere  ciiaMid  in  carry  their  talc  of  woe 
to  the  \\'e>t  India  ( 'oni|iany  at  Amsterdam  and  to  the  States-(icneral  at 
The  Hague.  The  rcsidl,  after  some  time,  was  the  return  of  .Melvn  to 
New  Nethcrlaiid  with  instiMictinns  which  sci'vcd  In  put  something  of  a 
eurli  upon  the  nvci'licaring  zeal  of  the  new  director-gcnci'al. 

Huriiig  the  rule  of  Stuvvesant,  the  colonv  began  to  grow  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  formerly.  By  the  cud  of  his  achuiuistration  in  ll!(il, 
the  total  pnpulatinn  had  |-<ac'hi-<l  1  (!,()( (( t,  <if  whoni  aliout  |.")(l(l  dwelt 
upon  Maidiattan  Island  ;  and  a  most  interesting  t-irenmstanee  was  the 
fact  that  among  these  löOtl  persons  not  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
languages  were  spoken.  The  little  tnwu,  scarcely  more  th.iii  a  \  illage, 
whose  northern  Imiiiidarx'  wa~  defended  li\'  the  wnndc'U  pali>adc  which 
has  let't  its  name  upon  Wall  Street,  had  thus  already  a<'(|inred  something 
of  the  eosnio|)olitan  character  which  has  ever  since  di-tingui>he(l  it.  It 
has  been  said  of  modern  New  ^'ork  that  it  is  moi'c  Iri-li  than  Dublin, 
and  more  GerTiian  than  Berlin,  while  it  is  one  of  tiie  first  Jewish  cities 
in  the  world.  Its  easv  cosmojMilitanism,  its  hos])itable  tolerance  of  all 
shades  of  thinking  and  all  manner  of  living,  is  one  of  its  most  notice- 
able, as  it  is  one  of  its  most  charming  features,  and  thi-  it  owes  inKpies- 
tionablv  to  its  Dutch  origin.  lu  particular,  the  Dutch  jirinciplc  of 
complete  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion  had  much  to  do  with  this.  liy 
Stnyvesant's  time,  it  had  become  generally  recognized  in  Kurnpe  that 
New  Xetherland  was  a  ennntrv  where  one  might  not  only  earn  a  com- 
fortable living,  but  be  ipiite  secur(<  from  molestation  on  the  score  of 
religion.  These  and  other  merits  of  the  country  became  widely  known 
throULdi  the  jinblication  in  l(i.TÖ  of  a  little  book  called  "A  I)e<criplinii 
of  New  Xetherland,"  bv  Adrian  van  der  Hcpuck.  nuenf  the  most  leai'uecl 
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men  that  the  new  colmiy  liad  ?eeii  up  to  tliat  tiiiu'.  Tliis  Van  der  Diinek, 
by  the  way,  was  eommonly  known  at  JManliattan  as  tlic  "  Youkher,"  or 
"Young  Lord,"  and  his  great  estate,  wlnVh  lie  jiiuchased  from  the 
AYeckqiiaesgecks,  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  Yonkers. 

As  a  result  of  Holland's  liberal  policy,  wc  find  that  in  llifiO  Xcw 
Amsterdam  contained  not  only  Dutch  and  Eualish  Calvinists,  l>ut 
Lutherans  from  Germany,  Catholic  Wallonus  from  Flanders,  ^\'aidenses 
from  the  Palatinate,  Jews  and  Moravians,  besides  Huguenots  from 
France  in  increasing  numbers.  The  three  principal  languages  were 
Dutch,  English,  and  French.     So  many  English   had  come   in  that  it 
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Fig.  IfiO.— The  wall  at  New  Anistenlani.     ("Magazine  of  American  History,"  vol.  x.) 


was  already  utressary  to  have  two  secretaries  of  slate — "ue  fir  tiio 
Dutch,  tile  other  for  the  English  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tliis 
influx  of  English  was  partially  due  to  the  intolerant  ])oMcy  of  the  Xiw 
England  colonies,  especially  Massachusetts  and  Xew  Haven,  where  life 
was  apt  to  be  made  unc'iinfortable  for  all  except  the  elect.  It  would  lie 
nut'air,  liowever,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  even  .New  Nellierland  alfonled 
a  t'vw  instances  of  gross  |)erse('Ution.  These  were  due  in  tlie  zealous  and 
vehement  temper  of  Stuyvesaiit  rather  than  to  an\  policy.  Indeed, 
they  were  not  a])proved  iiy  |iuMie  sentiment,  and  tluy  were  roundly 
co:idcr.ined    by   the  Company  at    .Amsterdam.     The   most   conspicuous 
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iiistaticc  of  |)iis((iiti(iii  was  that  of  tlu'  (Quakers,  who  caiuc  to  Maii- 
liattaii  l>laiul  al>out  the  saino  tiiiu^  as  lu  Boston.  Tho  i-oiigh  and  frnci 
treatment  inHieted  U|)oii  (Jiiakcrs  hy  Stnyvesant  was  in  s])irit  (|nite  like 
the  tfcatinent    lliev  received  in   X<'\\    l'",iii;land  ;    hnt  \ai-ions  town    niajris- 

trates  protested  a<;ainst  it,  and  words  ot'},n-ave  rei)uke  came  fi II(jliand, 

SI)  that  the  direetor-irenei'al  was  ohliijed  to  restrain  his  zeal. 

Ainonj;-  tiie  |>iMiiei|ial  incidents  of  this  jieriod  wci'e,  I,  the  altein|it  of 
tlie  \'an  Kenssehiors  to  set  nj)  an  inde|)en(lent  i'endai  jnri-dietion  ;  2,  a 
scries  of  brief  Indian  wars;  'A,  troiiliies  witii  Swedes  on  the  Peiaware; 
4,  troubh's  with  the  Kni^lisli,  nv-uhinj^  in  tlieir  eaptnrc  oi'  Manhattan 
Island  and  all  that  lliei-eiiiito  a|i|M'rtained.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  Kilian  van  Iieiisselacr  as  one  of  the  earliest  ])atrooiis.  His  estates, 
hard  liv  the  I'ontiiies  of  tlie  Mohawk  country,  were  indeed  lordly.  He 
ha<l  land  enona-h  for  several  counties.  On  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Albany  stood  a  lilockhouse  named  l''ort  ( )ranL;(',  and  <'l(i>e  l)\-  it  the 
iiamlet  of  IVverwyck,  so  called  from  the  rich  beaver-skins  which  were 
its  principal  article  of  traile.  The  |)lace  was  important  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Mohawks.  in  kee|iin;i'  the  friendship  of  these  dnskv  .-dlies,  a 
jjreat  deal  depended  upon  tlie  diplomatic  (pialilications  of  tin-  men  «ho 
were  in  command  at  Beverwyek  and  h'ort  ()ranuc  Oonbtlos  the  lord 
of  the  Renssclaers  thouf^ht  that  in  snch  an  ad\ancc(]  fiontici'  jKisition 
he  was  properly  entitle(l  to  |ialatine  rijrhts,  as  «niild  ha\c  been  the  case 
in  nuMliaeval  Europe.  .Vt  all  events,  he  ])aid  little  heed  to  the  director- 
{rcneral's  edicts  and  ])roelaniations,  exce])t  when  it  suited  his  own  coii- 
venionee.  .\t  one  time,  he  went  so  far  as  to  fortify  a  small  island  on 
the  Hudson  and  claim  toll  as  well  as  homafje  from  every  ves.sel  that 
passed.  Any  rash  schooner  that  sailed  by  without  lowering  its  flag  to 
the  lordship  of  Reusselaerwyck  was  liable  to  get  a  bullet-hole  in  one  of 
its  topsails.  There  was  also  the  old  grievance  of  selling  tire-arms  to 
the  Indians.  On  these  points,  Stuyvesant  had  many  annising  disputes 
with  the  officers  at  Beverwyek  ;  but  he  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  and  so  carried   his    jioint. 

Once  more,  after  ten  years  of  jicact",  an  Indian  war  broke  out 
through  the  stu]ii(l  cruelty  of  a  white  man,  a  well-to-do  burgher  who 
shot  a  ])oor  sipiaw  as  she  was  stealing  |ieaclies  in  his  orehar<l.  The 
report  of  this  deed  brought  nearly  l!()()0  Indians  down  ujxin  the  little 
city,  where  tlie\-  coniportcMl  themselves  i)etter  than  could  ha\'e  Ik'cii 
ex|)ectc(l,  but  did  not  «lepart  until  they  had  slain  the  oll'cnding  bni'ghcr 
in  his  own  doorway  and  sent  into  the  next  woi-ld  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors  to  keep   him   company.     These   incidents    were   the   prelude  to  a 
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.«cries  of  l)riol"  spa.sinodic  <nitbre;ik.s  of  luistility  at  various  points  alon^r 
tiic  river,  as  lar  U|)  as  Ksopiis.  Finally,  they  were  all  (jiielled  l)y  Stiiy- 
vesaiit's  KriniH'ss  and  tact. 

The  Swcdisli  <(ilony  ou  the  Delaware  originated  in  a  pi-oject  of 
Giistavns  Adoii)hii.--,  which  was  perhaj)s  suggested  to  him  hv  a  Flem- 
ing of  great  ability,  named  William  Us.selinex.  This  man  \\a>  one 
ot'  a  numerous  company  of  Antwcrji  merchants,  wiio,  after  the  capture 
of  their  city  by  I'arnia,  had  migratetl  to  .Vmsterdam.  He  \\a>  one  of 
the  first  projectors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  tiie  idea  which  had  formerly  passetl  from  Colignv 
to  Raleigh,  ot'  fdunding  a  Prote.staut  state  in  the  New  World  ;  t'oi'  there 
were  two  ways  in  which  Protestantism  might  relieve  itself  irom  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  C'ounter-Keformation.  On  the 
one  hand,  individuals  and  families  might  escape  molestation  bv  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  some  hospitable  comuuinity  like  New  Xetherlaud ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  united  body  of  believers  might  come  and  found  a 
colony  which  should  presently  develop  into  a  Protestant  ]K)wer.  The 
latter  was  certainly  the  id. 'a  which  inspired  tlic  founders  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  similar  ])urpose  .seems  to  have  been  at  wDi-k  in  the  settlement 
of  New  Sweden,  although  it  was  conducted  on  a  tar  smaller  scale  and 
its  career  was  cut  short  before  it  had  tinn-  to  exhibit  well-marked  char- 
acteri.sti(rs.  After  the  death  of  the  great  (iu-tusii-,  his  project  was 
warmly  espoused  by  Queen  Chri.stina  and  her  ciianeellor  Oxenstiern. 
In  1639,  settlements  were  made  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware 
River  by  parties  of  .Swe(les  and  l-'inns  under  the  leader-hip  of  Petei- 
Minnit,  the  same  who  had  once  i)een  director-general  of  New  Nether- 
land,  but  had  since  passed  into  the  Swedish  service.  The  duration  of 
this  colony  was  just  seventeen  years.  Many  interesting  particulars 
about  it  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  Swedish  historian  Campanius, 
and  it  was  once  visited  by  our  old  friend  DeVries,  whose  narrative  is 
in  this  place  as  charming  as  usual.  The  iidiabitants  were  mostlv  indus- 
trious and  self-rc-|iecting  farmers.  The  mode  of  lite  was  ])rimitive.  Init 
generous  ;  and  DeVries,  who  appreciated  a  good  gla--  of  wine  and  a 
chat,  tells  us  of  iiis  pleasant  evenings  with  the  -ociable  and  courtiv 
governor,  .lohn  Printz,  a  man  of  sub-stance.  f)r  he  weighed  400  pounds. 

But  this  little  colony  was  environed  with  hostilit\-.  The  settlements 
west  of  the  river  wci-e  undeniably  an  cnci-oaehmcut  upon  i>o|-d  Balti- 
more's territory,  while  the  Dutch  elaiuK'd  the  whole  eastern  shore  and 
were  in  no  mood  to  pay  toll  for  the  privikg.  of  n,-ivigating  th;il  stream. 
On  this  (piestiou,  difficulties  arose  :   but    no  decisive  actiiui   was   taken 
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iinill  l(i.")'),  wlicii  Stnyvcsaiit  :i])])i':irc(l  on  tlu'  st-cnc  ;il  llic  lic.iil  lA'  >iiili 
■A  I'diTc  that  till'  Swedisli  pivci'iior  (Icciiicd  (li.scrctiuii  the  hitici-  |i:mi  nt' 
vahir.  Tlu'  afl'air  endcil  in  the  ,-iiniii<l<i'  of  sovcrcisjnty  over  the  wliolc 
i<['  New  Swiiliii  \n  ihc  I»iilch.  Ami  il  i-  plrasuil  to  add  tliat  the  >cl- 
IKts  received  im  harsh  ti'eatiiieiil,  liiil  were  hii~|iitalil\  adniilted  int<i  llie 
I'itizeiishi])  of"  New  IS'elherlaiid. 

I'hal  which  ha])|M'iicd  to  New  Sweden  was  now  alioiil  to  lia|i|i(n  to 
New  Netherlaiid  itscli'.  I'he  period  of  Sttiyvi'sant's  adniiiiistralioii  was 
i'llll  of  disputes  with  tiie  adjacent  eohmies  of  Coniiccticiit  and  New 
Haven,  in  the  eolirsp  of  which  it  hecanie  nioi-e  ami  more  a|)paii'nl  that 
Stuyvesant  was  tlie  weaker  jiaiMy,  \\lio.  howexci-  he  mi^hi  lilii~ter,  was 
l)ound  to  accept  tlie  Ix'st  terms  lie  coiijd  yet,  with  as  ninch  grace  as  lie 
coidd  nuister.  His  claims  were  sturdilv  set  forth  and  were  sometimes 
l)acked  np  ii\  hold  deeds.  Nothinj^  eoidd  well  ha\'e  Keen  rnoiv  audacious 
oi-  inoi'e  aniii>ini:  than  the  affair  of  the  San  Jieninin,  an  I'aia-lish  ship 
which  had  passed  thronoh  the  lOast  IJi\(i-and  on  into  New  Ilavcn  liar- 
lii.r  without  ha\'iiie-  satisficil  the  claim-  of  the  Uuleli  c-nstoni-house. 
\\  illi  I'are  skill  anil  lioldni',--,  the  l)uteh  skipjier,  \'an  der  (ii'ist,  on  a 
])leasant  Sunda\'  afternoon,  hoariled  and  look  ])osscssion  of  her  in  the 
lia.rhor,  >c:irccl\'  a  stoiic's-throw  I'rom  the  meetini;'-hoiise,  and  sailed  olf 
with  hci'  up  the  Sound  liefore  the  \rvv  eves  of  the  astounded  worshi])- 
pcr-,  who  had  ru-hcil  out  to  >ce  what  was  the  matter.  UiU.  in  .-jiite  of 
-ucli  exhihitions  ot'  >pirit,  the  l)uteh  were  made  to  feel  their  weakness 
when  it  came  to  neiiotialion,  as  Stuyvesant  found  when  he  visited  Ilart- 
foi-ij  to  discuss  the  ipi  -lion  of  lionndai'v  hclwci'ii  New  Kaii^land  and 
New  N<'t!ierlaiid.  It  was  all  very  well  foi-  him  to  date  his  litters  from 
Hartford  in  Xcw  Nc  therland  ;  hut  when  the  treaty  was  siuiied,  the 
hoiindarv-liue  started  tVoni  the  Sound  several  miles  west  of  Stamford, 
not  far  from  its  present  location.  \\'hen  Stnyvesant's  adxisoiy  hoard 
.scolded  him  roundly  for  such  a  concession,  the  poor  man  could  only 
scold  l)ack  again  and  aver  that  he  had  done  the  hest  he  could.  He 
knew  well  that  either  the  Connecticut  colony  or  that  of  New  Haven, 
taken  sintrlv,  was  more  than  a  match  for  him  ;  while  in  the  background 
stood  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  who  were  hound  to  defend  their 
confederates  in  case  of  attack.  What  could  10,000  New  Nethcrlanders 
accomplish  air.aiust    .")0, 000  New  Engländers? 

Moreover,  the  Knglish  element  in  the  New  Ncthei-land  towns  was 
hecominir  a  source  of  disturhauce.  for  a  long  time,  the  peo])le  had 
lieen  contrasting  their  condition  unfaxorahly  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors.    The  New  England   colonies  all  chose  their  own  governors  and 
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legislative  assemblies,  enacted  their  own  laws,  and  jiaiil  \ciy  littlr  liicd 
to  the  home  government  in  England.  Tlic  nirn  dt'  New  \etiierlanil,  mi 
the  other  hand,  were  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  man  ap|)ointed 
from  Amsterdam  and  responsible  to  a  commercial  com|)any  rather  than 
to  the  people  whom  he  governed.  More  than  once  the  Nine  Men,  as 
Stuyvesant's  advisers  were  called,  jietitioned  the  Statcs-(  icncral  (or  a 
representative  government.  Instead  of  granting  this  ]»tition,  the 
States-General  allowed  New  Amsterdam  to  l)e  incorporattd  as  a  city  to 
be  governed  by  burgomasters,  schepens,  and  schonts,  like  the  cities  of 
Holland.  It  was  supposed  that  the  power  of  the  director-general  would 
be  to  some  extent  limited  by  that  of  this  municipal  government,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  had  that  efl'ect  to  a  limited  extent  on  some  ocea 
sions  ;  but  as  long  as  rcjiresentative  govei'nment  was  not  granted,  there 
was  chronic  agitation,  and,  among  the  English  citizens,  more  or  less 
disatiection.  It  was  thus  becoming  evident  that  the  New  Netherlaud 
apple  was  ready  to  fall  from  its  tree  at  the  slightest  shake. 

NoW'  it  happened  that  after  1651  the  relations  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  for  centuries  been  very  friendly,  began  to 
assume  a  new  complexion.  Commercial  I'ivalry  began  to  breed  distrust 
and  dislike  among  the  two  foremost  maritime  powers  in  the  worhl.  The 
Navigation  Act  of  KjöI,  which  was  to  hi'eed  so  much  trouble  in  the 
American  colonit's,  was  chiefly  aimed  at  the  Dutch.  Along  with  more 
general  ])ur]»oses,  one  of  its  objects  was  to  supplant  the  Dutch  in  the 
control  of  the  llaltie  trade,  u|i(in  wiiieh  England  largely  relied  for  its 
supplies  of  pine  and  spruce  timber,  pitch,  and  other  materials  for  ship- 
building. At  this  crisis,  there  were  enlightened  thinkers  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  settle  all  such  difHculties  by  bringing  about  a  ])olitieal 
union  between  I^ngland  and  Holland  ;  and  such  a  ]>roie(t  certainly 
seemed  more  feasible  than  the  liencticent  union  with  Scotland  which  was 
brought  about  fifty  years  later.  But  at  that  fierce  moment  of  transition, 
England  had  too  many  things  to  tiiink  of,  and  these  ho]ieful  di'eams 
came  to  nothing.  When  tiie  Xa\  iuation  Act  was  renewed,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  the  m<inareliy,  the  relations  between  England  and 
Holland  became   very   unfriendly. 

The  first  overt  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Charles  II.,  and  it 
was  done  after  the  familiar  Stuart  fashion.  The  English  had  never 
once  admitted  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  sovereignty  over  New  Nether- 
land.  They  made  no  ol)jection  to  Dutchmen  going  there,  but  insisted 
that  on  arriving  there  they  were  }>roperly  subject  to  English  jurisdiction, 
not  Dutch.  On  several  occasions,  the  English  government  had  uttered 
Vol.  XXI.— 24 
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protest-s ;  uow  tor  the  lirst  time  it  had  its  liauds  tree  t«  deal  with  the 
matter.  Now,  moreover,  there  was  a  speeial  incentive  tu  action,  inas- 
nuich  as  the  presence  ol"  the  Dutcli  at  the  mouth  ut'  the  Hudson  River 
contributed  greatlv  tu  the  tlithcuhy  of  enforcing  the  Navigation  Act  in 
America. 

For  such  reasons,  Charles  11.  made  u|)  iiis  mind  that  he  must  have 
New  Netherland  ;  and  from  the  Stuart  |)i)int  of  view,  the  easiest  and 
prettiest  way  of  getting  it  was  to  seize  it  hy  stealth  during  a  season  of 
profound  peace.  This  was  in  1Ü64.  The  king  was  fitting  up  a  small 
squadron  of  frig-ates  to  escort  to  Boston  t'uur  niyal  commissioners,  who 
were  to  examine  into  tiic  att'airs  of  Massachusetts  and  rectify  them  so 
far  as  they  found  it  possible,  (ireat  publicity  was  gi\en  tu  this  matter; 
and  from  all  that  was  said  and  done,  you  would  suppost^  that  Charles 
had  (piite  set  his  heart  u|)un  ln'owbeatiug  the  Boston  luinisters  and  was 
blissfully  ubliviuus  <>f  all  America  west  uf  Charles  River.  Careful 
incpiiry,  no  doubt,  would  have  led  one  to  ask  the  (piestion  whether  a 
regiment  of  500  soldiers  was  needed  to  enforce  the  views  of  the  royal 
commissioners  in  the  Puritan  capital.  Such  a  force  had  Culunel  Richard 
Nicolls,  the  conuuander  uf  the  expeditiun,  and  lie  expected  tu  swell  it 
by  New  England  levies  tu  at  least  lnu((.  In  this  he  was  successful. 
He  got  little  helj)  frum  Massachusetts  ;  but  Cunnecticut  responded 
warmly  to  his  call,  and  the  governor  of  Connecticut  accompanied  him 
on  the  fleet.  So,  toward  the  end  of  the  sununer,  when  Xieolls  suddenly 
left  Boston,  an<l  a  few  davs  later  came  through  the  Narrows  between 
Long  and  8tateu  I.-laud-,  the  citv  of  New  Amsterdam  was  completely 
surprised.  Resistance  was  nut  to  lie  thuugiit  uf ;  any  fighting  would  be 
useless  slaughter.  One  of  the  most  pitturesque  scenes  in  our  history  is 
that  in  which  the  wrathful  Stuyvesant,  stamping  on  the  Huor  witii  his 
wooden  leg,  tore  in  pieces  the  letter  of  Nicolls  which  (Tuvcrnur  \\\\\- 
throp  had  place(l  in  his  hand.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  fragments  were 
pieced  togetiier  by  Nicholas  Bavard  and  read  to  the  people,  and  the 
gallant  old  governor,  iieset  on  every  baud  with  arguments  and  tears, 
convinced  at  last  of  tiie  nselessness  of  resistance,  consented  to  raise  the 
white  Hag. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  anv  higii-spirited  nation  would  >ubinit 
to  such  a  scandalcpiis  act  f\['  aggressiun  as  tjiis  without  sti-aightway  going 
to  war,  and  su  then-  followed  the  first  great  war  between  oiu'  F^nglish 
forefathers  and  their  l>utcli  cousins.  It  was  a  meeting  uf  (Jreek  with 
Greek.  The  English  ('hanndand  the  ( ici-man  Ocean  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  obstinate   fighting  that  has  ever  taken   place  on   the  water. 
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and  fur  tlio  first  tiiiit'  in  niuiv  than  000  years  tlic  city  of  London  was 
tlircatcncd  l)y  a  hostile  fleet  on  the  Thames.  Hut  in  America  tiie  change 
was  marivcd  l>y  inotiinnd  (jniil.  IJefore  sendin<,r  out  iiis  exjuMJition, 
tile  l<injj;  liad  granted  tlie  wliole  of  New  Netherhind  to  his  l)rother, 
.lames  .Stuart,  Duke  of  York  and  All)aiiy,  as  his  proprietary  domain. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  name  of  ilic  province  was  changed  to  New 
York  :  and  while  the  city  at  the  mciulli  nl'  the  river  receixcd  the  same 
name,  the  village  of  lievei'wyek,  with  il^  citadel,  i'"ort  ( )range,  lieeaine 
known  as  Albany.  Colonel  Nicoll-,  a^  the  duk<"s  I'epresentative, 
assumed  the  governorship  ot  the  pidvince,  with  his  head<piarters  in  the 
new  government  house  at  Whitehall,  near  the  present  .site  of  the  South 
Ferry.  Stuyvesaut's  conduct  was  pronounced  lilameless  by  the  States- 
General.  .Vfter  a  brief  \  i-il  to  Holland,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  speiU  the  remaindei-  of  his  davs  in  ]ileasant  rcliicment  on  his 
farm  or  "  IJowerv,"  where  Governor  Nicolls  olteii  came  to  dine  with 
him  and  seek  his  counsel.  His  mortal  remains  re|iose  in  St.  Clark's 
church,  n<'ar  the  S])0t  where  his  manoi--liou-e  tormerh'  stood. 

,\s  for  Nicolls.  Ill'  «oil  the  lo\<'  and  admiration  not  only  of  Stuy- 
vesant.  but  apparently  of  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
whether  white  men  or  red  men.  Thoronghly  honest,  upright,  and 
brave,  he  was  noticeable  for  a  winning  frankne>s  and  cordiality  of 
manner.  Ho  was  a  man  of  reliiied  tastes  and  scholarshi]),  well  versed 
in  ancient  chissics,  an<l  speaking  .-everal  modern  languages  with  fluency 
and  ixrace.  New  York  long  remetubered  the  four  years  of"  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  kind  of  tioldeii  ai:e.  It  was  not  because  tiny  lia<l  acquired 
civil  libertx'.  for  tlu'  Duke  of  York  was  not  yet  ready  to  grant  them 
that.  The  rule  of  Nicolls  was  as  autocratic  as  that  of  Stuyvesant,  so 
that  his  success  nuist  be  ascribed  largely  to  his  lovable  nature  and 
boundless  tact.  H<'  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  healing  (piarrels  and 
making  everybody  feel  well  treated.  The  life  of  this  noble  yoinig  man, 
like  that  of  so  many  gallant  sons  of  England,  was  sacrificed  in  another 
wicked  fratricidal  war  with  the  |)uteli.  In  KIT  I.  lii'  was  slain  in  a 
desperate  sea-fight  on  the  (icrniau  Ocean.  His  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  was  Francis  Lovelace,  a  worthy  man,  whose  rule  is 
chieflv  memorable  fir  the  cstablishnu-nt  of  the  fir-t  regular  intercolonial 
mail  service.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1(17:1,  the  inail-eairier  started  from 
the  principal  coti'ee-house  in  New  York,  on  his  horseback  Journey  to 
Boston,  which  he  reached  in  just  one  month.  it  seems  a  small  begin- 
ning ;  vet  it  is  not  lonti'  after  liiT-'!  that  we  iiegin  to  notice  evidences  of 
increasing  intercourse  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
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That  year  ■witnessed  a  siuldcu  sliifting  of  the  scenes.  England  was 
at  war  with  the  Xetherhuids  ;  and  Admiral  Evertsen,  with  a  mighty 
Dutch  fleet,  was  cruising  in  tin-  West  Indies  and  presently  apj)eared 
before  Xew  York.  At  unic  the  city  was  surrende  rrd.  A  Dutchman 
named  Anthony  C'olve  was  appointed  governor,  the  name  of  the  city 
was  ciuuiuctl  to  New  Orauirc,  and  cvcrvthina-  went  on  as  Ix'fore.  Xe.xt 
year,  the  treaty  of  peace  tinally  suiTcndcrcd  New  Xt'thcrland  into  Eng- 
lish hands.  Xew  Orange  became  once  more  ^'ew  York,  and  an  enter- 
prising young  officer,  ^lajor  Ednunul  Andros,  was  sent  out  as  governor. 

In  such  a  complicated  story  as  that  of  the  American  colonics,  where 
we  have  to  choose  sometimes  between  considerations  of  time  and  tho.se 
of  locality,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  preserve  a  strict  chronological 
sequence.  ^Ve  have  already,  in  dealing  with  Xew  Elnglaud,  given  some 
account  of  the  later  career  of  Andros,  and  again  we  have  occasion  to 
mention  him  in  Virginia.  A  few  words  concerning  his  earlier  years 
will  make  his  whole  career  consistent  and  intelligible.  Andros  came  of 
a  family  which  had  for  some  generations  been  eminent  on  the  little 
Channel  island  of  (iuernsey.  Having  been  taken  td  LmiddU  at  an 
early  age,  he  had  been  brought  up  at  I'lmrt  and  associated  familiariv 
with  the  king  and  his  brother.  He  had  entered  the  army  and  attained 
at  an  earlier  age  than  usual  to  tiie  rank  of  major.  He  had  a  soldier's 
temperament.  He  was  lirave,  energetic,  and  incorruptible.  For  politi- 
cal lilierty,  he  care<l  not  a  penny.  Indeed,  he  looked  witii  contempt 
upon  the  theories  of  government  advocated  1)V  Whigs  and  republicans. 
His  theory  of  politi<'al  duty  was  siunuicd  up  in  obeving  his  master's 
orders  faithfully  and  to  the  letter.  In  su<'li  views,  he  seems  to  have 
been  not  unlike  Richard  X'^icolis.  J>ut  Andro.s  was  wanting  in  the 
genial  tact  which  carried  X'icolls  successfully  through  every  difficultv. 
Though  Andros  could  be  genial  when  so  disposed,  there  seems  to  have 
l)een  a  saturnine  side  to  him,  so  that  in  carrying  out  his  orders  he  <lid 
not  always  care  much  who  might  be  hurt.  Tiiis  accounts  for  the  odium 
which  he  afterward  incurred  in  XVw  f'nglaud  when  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion so  odious  that  it  would  have  taxed  even  the  resources  of  a  X'icolls 
to  make  it  endurable.  During  iiis  administration  of  Xew  York  affairs, 
he  is  seen  in  a  much  pleasanter  liglit,  and  by  ins  energy  and  tidelity  he 
strongly  commended  himself  t<>  the  favor  of  his  master. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  administration  of  Andros  were: 

1,  the  municipal  improvements  which  he  .set  on  foot  on  Manhattan  Island  ; 

2,  his  altercations  with  Connecticut ;  and  3,  his  expedition  to  the  Oneida 
country'. 
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1.  W'liatever  mav  have  lucii  his  faults,  it  caminl  l)c  dciiic«!  tliat 
Aiiiii'ds  was  a  strciiiiiiii^  ami  liil\'  iKHisckccjici'.  lie  inliNiduwd  the  rule 
that  all  jrarbai;-»' aiul  i-nlilii>li  niii-l  lir  xt  (nil  (ni  i  lie  .■-i(l<\\alk  on  a  certain 
(la\'  ill  each  week,  for  llic  city's  carts  tu  carry  away.  lie  hiillied  luiuse- 
hiilders  into  niendiiij;-  their  rickety  ste])s  ami  re|)laciiiii'  the  tiles  that  had 
fallen  from  their  roofs.  He  cut  down  drunkards  and  idlers  with  a  heavy 
hand.  lie  dng  wells  at  |ilacc.-.  c(iii\'einent  fur  fu'e-eugines.  He  liiiilt 
new  wharves;  and,  in  |iarliciilai\  he  banished  from  the  city  those  ill- 
smelliii!^  tanneries,  the  jnccnrsors  of  that  vast  leather  industry  for  which 
Manhattan  island  has  ever  since  hcen  famous.  This  hanishnient  iVoiii 
the  eit\',  liowcver,  nnist  not  lie  inler|ireteil  li\'  the  reader  aiM^ordinfi'  to 
his  modern  notions  of  topographs.  1 1  onlv  carrie<l  the  olino.xious  tan- 
neries to  the  neigiil)orhood  of  (iold  and  .Vnn  Streets,  and  thence  to  that 
remotely  northern  region,  Beekniau  8\vani]i,  not  far  east  of  ( 'ity  Hall, 
the  up|ier  liorder  of  what  wa>  long  known  a>  Shoemaker's  !,and. 

•_'.  .\s  for  ('ounecticut,  or  at  lea>t  that  |irinci|)al  portion  of  it  which 
lav  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  .\mlros  wanted  it,  |>artly  because  he 
regarded  it  a-  filling  within  the  limits  of  the  duke's  chai'ler,  jiai'tly 
liecaiise  he  felt  the  need  of  its  resourco  in  men  and  money.  Since  the 
anne.xation  of  New  Haven,  the  colony  of  ('onuecticut  was  fnc  or  six 
times  as  populous  as  New  York,  and  eoukl  raise  a  much  larger  I'evenne 
without  oppi'essive  taxation.  A^  we  >hall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
French  in  ( 'anada  were  tiist  becoming  dangerous  neighbors,  and  the 
vallev  of  the  Hudson,  a  situation  of  prime  military  importance,  was 
peculiai'K'  exposed  to  their  attack-.  It  was  natural,  ihei-efore,  that 
Andros  .-lionld  de-ire  to  more  than  <|Ua<lruple  hi>  military  strength  by 
extendini:'  hi-  boiindarv  to  the  ('ounecticut  IJivci-.  ]'>iit  we  can  also 
understand  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  -omewhat  prudent  and 
respectful  in  asserting  his  <'laim  over  this  more  powerful  neighbor.  He 
chose  a  moment  in  King  I'hilip's  war  for  bringing  his  claim  beibie  the 
.■luthorities  at  Hartford,  wiiile  he  himself  started  out  in  three  sloops  of 
war  foi'  the  purpos(>  of  b;icking  them  up.  But  at  Saybrook  he  was  met 
bv  a  foi-ee  of  Connecticut  militia  under  ( 'ajitaiu  Thomas  Bidl,  and  on 
receiving  from  them  some  ])olite  but  pointeil  wnids  of  w.arniiig,  he  con- 
cluded not  to  enter  the  I'ivcr. 

•').  '^riie  growth  of  the  freiieh  power  at  the  north  made  the  IroijUois 
tribes  a  more  and  more  important  factor  in  the  military  situation.  We 
have  s(en  how  these  tribes  had  become  hostile  to  tlu>  French,  while  they 
had  established  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Dutch  powei-  upon  the  Hudson. 
The  Freneh   had  for  some  years   lealized   the   necessity  of  breaking  nj) 
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this  alliance;  and  to  tlint  end,  Jesuit  missionaries  had  visited  the  Long 
House  and  were  diligently  working  there  with  some  hopes  of"  su(!cess. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  baleful  influence,  Andros  acted  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness.  Other  governors  had  held  conl'crences  with 
Mohawk  chiefs  at  Albany  ;  but  Andros  penetrated  the  unknown  forest 
as  far  as  the  site  of  Utica,  in  the  Oneida  country,  where  a  great  meeting 
was  held,  in  which  the  rejjresentatives  of  all  the  tribes  pledged  themselves 
to  extend  to  the  English  the  same  aid  and  friendship  which  thev  had 
formerly  given  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  perjjetuate  the  good  rcsidts 
of  this  meeting,  Andros  foundeil  a  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  w  ith 
its  headquarters  at  Alliany. 
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In  1677,  Andros  returned  to  England  and  spent  about  a  year.  At 
that  time  he  was  knighted,  in  a]>])roval  of  his  otticial  conduct,  and  came 
back  to  America  to  remain  until  lOiSl.  This  second  period  of  his  rule 
was  marked  by  troubles  in  Xew  York  and  in  Xew  Jersev,  which  had 
important  consequences. 

The  mention  of  the  name  Xew  Jersey  reminds  us  that  we  nnist  go 
back  for  a  moment  in  point  of  time.  Shortly  after  Charles  II.  had  in 
1664  granted  the  province  of  New  Netiieiiand  in  iiis  l)rother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  latter  made  a  sub-grant  of  a  goodlv  portion  of  this  broad 
domain.  He  granted  the  region  between  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Hudson  to  two  ardent  friends  and  supporters.  ( )ne 
of  the.se  was  Lord   Berkeley  of  Stratton,  brother  of  that  Sir  ^\'illiam 
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Berkeley  whom  we  liavc  nlicaily  luct  as  fjoveriior  of"  Virfi^inia.  'I'lie 
other  was  Sir  George  Carteret,  whu  iiukIc  a  fr<'":i'it  defence  of  the  Chan- 
nel islaud  of  Jersey  against  the  Hdiiniiheatls.  In  lioncir  of  tiiis  brave 
sdldicr,  tile  province  was  called  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New  .Icrsey.  'Ihc 
province  was  granted  to  the  two  gentlemen  as  joint  ])roperty,  Imt  in 
point  of  fact  tliey  jn-oeeeded  to  take  possession  of  two  parts  of  il  In 
severalty.  Elizahethtown  was  founded  an<l  tiic  neighboring  country 
settled  by  people  from  !<ong  island,  and  there  Carteret  soon  set  uj)  a 
government  under  his  broliicr  i'hilip.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  iyord  Berke- 
ley was  left  to  do  as  lie  would  \\\\\\  the  sliores  of  the  Delaware  Kixcr; 
and  thus  it  lia]i|iened  thai  I'or  a  time  there  were  practically  twn  ]iro\  iiices 
known  as  East  and  West  Jersey,  with  a  l)(nindary-linc  between  tlieiii, 
which  in  IGTO  was  determined  to  lie  a  straight  line  running  from  Little 
Egg  Harbor  to  the  intersection  of  the  Delaware  River,  or  its  ii|)per 
branch,  with  the  parallel  of  -II  '■    Id'. 

The  early  affairs  of  East  Jersey  under  the  Carteret  government  were 
more  or  less  complicated,  and  should  either  be  tolil  iii  full  detail  or  i|iiite 
bricllv  sinmiiari/eil.  TuM  In  full  detail,  lhe\'  form  a  \rv\  inti'rcsliiig 
episode  in  the  history  of  constitutional  go\irumciit  ;  but  if  only  par- 
tially summarized,  they  become  an  uninteresting  and  uninstrnctive  con- 
geries of  names  and  dates.  The  principal  feature  which  complicated 
the  situation  and  i;a\'e  rise  to  much  ol'  the  trouble  was  an  initial  ambi- 
guity in  the  grant  from  the  Duke  of  ^'o1•k  to  IJcrUchy  and  Caiterct. 
Did  he  intend,  in  issuing  that  grant,  to  make  them  lords-proprietary 
with  such  powers  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  as  Lord  Üalliiiioic 
exerci.sed  in  Maryland,  or  did  he  simply  intend  to  make  them  lords  of 
great  manorial  estates,  with  ordinary  manorial  privileges,  but  without 
the  kind  of  sovereigntv  that  pertained  to  lords-|)roprietary '.'  In  the 
former  case.  Lord  I'.eikclcv  and  Sir  ( ieorge  Carteret,  so  long  as  tluy 
lived  up  to  their  contract,  were  not  anieuable  to  any  interference  on  the 
duke's  part;  and  any  governors  they  might  ap]ioiut  in  Xew  .Tersey  were 
absolntely  iiide]>eiide!it  of  the  duke's  governor  in  New  ^'ol■k.  in  the 
latter  ease,  Loi'd  Üerkeley  au<l  Sir  ( Jeorge  Carteret,  along  with  such 
governors  as  thev  might  ap|)oiut,  and  their  settlers,  were  rcsprinsibic  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and.  presumably,  to  his  a|)pointee  and  vicegerent  on 
Mauliattan  Island.  from  these  two  extreme  points  of  view,  there  grew 
U))  many  quarrels  ;  and  the  situation  was  coiii|)licatcd  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  settlers  in  ivist  Jersey  to  maintain  the  full  legislative  rights 
of  their  popular  assembly,  as  il'  it  were  a  little  House  of  Commons. 
Audros,  in  the  absence  of  express  instructions  to  the  contrary,  was  nat- 
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urallv  inclined  to  insist  upon  Jurisdiction  over  tiie  Jerseys  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  sn  far  carricii  away  hy  excess  of  zeal  as  to  arrest 
Governor  Carteret  and  iriipri^cm  liiiii  in  I'^ui't  James  witii  many  cii'cum- 
stances  of  indignity,  althnnoli  tlic  t;(i\crn(ir  was  his  personal  iViind. 

While  these  things  weri'  gning  (in,  Lord  IJerkeley  made  up  hi>  mind 
that  th(>  best  thing  he  could  do  with  the  West  Jersey  cnter|)risc  wa^  tu 
turn  it  into  r(>adv  money  ;  sn  he  sold  nut  his  share  in  the  (hike's  i^i'aiit 
to  two  (Quakers,  P]dward  J>yllinge  and  John  Fenwick.  The  rdinicr  is 
described  as  a  man  of  litigious  temju'rament,  and  the  latter  wa>  a  man 
prone  to  getting  into  pecuniary  troubles.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that 
more  or  less  bickering  shduid  ha\c  ensued,  nor  was  it  strange  that  the 
two  worthv  (Quakers  sIkiuM  iiave  presently  resorted  to  arbitratidii.  The 
arbitrator  chosen  was  William  Pciin  ;  and  as  this  incident  biinus  upon 
the  scene  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  I""ngli>hinen  who  founded  enlo- 
nies  in  America,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  story  while  we 
devote  a  t't'W  words  to  his  personality  and  his  early  career. 

The  familv  of  William  I'eim  had  I'oi'  many  generations  been  more  or 
less  distinguished  among  the  local  gentry  of  IJuckinghamshire,  but  his 
father  was  the  first  who  attaine(l  to  a  1-jiropcan  rejaitation.  Among  the 
great  admirals  who  made  the  period  of  the  ( 'onunonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate especially  illustrious  in  naval  annals,  Sir  William  I'cnn  is  by 
raanv  critics  ranked  second  to  Wake  alone.  In  spite  of  this  brilliant 
service  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sir  William  became  an  intimate 
friend,  and  staiineh  though  in(le]iendcnt  supporter,  of  the  restored  mon- 
archv.  It  was  very  nuich  with  him  as  with  such  Commonwealth 
generals  as  grand  old  George  Monk  and  such  royalist  statesmen  as 
Eilward  Hyde.  These  sagacious  men  understood  that  a  restoration 
of  monarchv  under  due  limitations  was  preferable  to  the  wild  course  of 
experiments  u})on  which  England  seemed  in  danger  of  entering.  Sir 
\\  illiam  I'enn  was  a  typical  sailor  oi'  the  best  sort — trank,  honest,  and 
staunch  as  a  mastiff.  His  wife,  Margaret  Jasper,  was  a  Outeh  huh, 
daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  Amsterdam.  Their  child,  William 
Penn,  was  bilingual  from  infancy,  s|)eaking  Dutch  and  English  with  e(|Ual 
facilitv.  His  childhood  was  passed  amid  luxurious  siu'roundings  ;  and 
while  still  a  verv  voung  man  (  I'ig.  KJo),  he  was  thrown  into  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York.  At  the  Fniveivity  of 
Oxford,  he  was  distinguished  both  in  scholarship  and  in  athletic  sports, 
as  well  as  for  extraordinary  beauty  and  a  vivacity  of'  >pirit  somewhat 
chastened  by  a  spirit  of  wistful   seriousness.      It  was  at  Oxford  that   a 
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tciidciK'V  toward  luysticisiii,  wliicli  had  Ix'oii  {frowiiifj  (in  liim  siiu-o  liis 
twflttli  or  tliirtwntli  year,  Ix'^ian  to  attract  <i:cii('ral  attention.  It  rcsnlti'd 
in  iiis  cniiyrarintr  (Quaker  doctrines  ;  and  tVoni  liiis  t;re\v  niiuii  lronl)le, 
wiiieii  ended  in  lii>  tlitlier's  taUinjf  iiiin  iVom  e(iilen(.  mikI  ,-endinu-  liini 
over  to  Paris,  tliat  tiiese  imcontii  |)ro|)ensities  nuji-lit  i)e  i|ncnclicd  amid 
tile  attractions  of  tliat  irav  ca|iital.  Tlie  desired  residt,  liowever,  was 
not  attained.  i'lie  vomit;  man's  tempei'ament  was  so  sound  and  iia|i|iy 
tlial  lie  was  always  al)ie  to  enjoy  tiie  leiritiniate  pleasnrcs  ol'  life  witiiout 
ever  aiiowine-  ids  liii,dier  tiionijlits  anil  more   serious  purposes   to  he  dis- 
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turlied.  He  conld  enjoy  all  of  i'ari~  tliat  deserved  to  lie  enjoyed,  and 
remain  a  good  (inai<er  still.  '{"here  was  noiliiniiol'  tiie  ascetic  aKoiit 
William  Penn.  Zeal  lor  spiritual  perfeelion  was  as  strong  in  him  as  in 
anyone;  hnt  it  never  interlered  with  lii^  relish  lor  good  venison,  and 
tiicro  was  nothing  in  which  he  locik  nmre  delight  than  in  sitting  till  nud- 
nigiit  over  a  ylass  of  good  wine,  discussing  hi>tor\'  and  thecilog\'  with 
some  learned  clergvman  or  jirofessor,  IScfore  he  left  i'ranee,  he  had 
spent  some  time  at  a  Iliignenot  college  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Kngland,  he 
might  fairlv  have  lieen  {-lassed  among  the  learne(l  young  men  of  his  time. 
Hi>i  persi.stence  in  (Quaker  notions  sorely  troiililed    his  good  fiither,  who, 
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although  once  a  f'oninioiiwcaltli  man,  lia<l  never  swerved  in  his  allegianeo 
to  the  Church  ot"  England.  There  was  more  or  less  dissension  under 
the  admiral's  roof;  hut  at  length  the  old  man's  admiration  for  his  son's 
hraverv  and  candur  won  the  day,  and  all  was  sunshine  again.  At  thi' 
admiral's  death,  wiiich  occurred  in  KiTd,  he  l)e([Ueathed  his  son  as  a 
special  charge  to  the  Duke  of  Yoik  ;  and  tiiis  contitlence  was  worthilv 
requited.  The  al)iding  friendshij)  In'tween  Penn  anil  the  two  roval 
Stuart  hrothers  is  cue  of  the  facts  in  his  career  which  seems  at  first  sight 
singular,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  grievous  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  many  historians,  including  the  late  Lord  Macaulay.  The  truth  of 
the  matter,  however,  seems  simple  enough.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
king  and  William  Penn  should  like  one  another,  since  both  were  bright 
and  witty  men  who  could  always  find  entertainment  in  each  other's 
company.  As  for  the  rather  heavy  James,  the  young  (Quaker  seems 
ahvays  to  have  exerted  over  him  that  potent  spell  with  which  genius 
sometimes  holds  dullness  captive.  Of  the  two  brothers,  the  king  was 
secretly,  and  the  duke  avowedly.  Catholic.  Their  policy  aimed  at 
sweeping  England  into  the  current  of  the  Counter-Refonnation.  It 
was  necessary  for  them  to  begin  by  relieving  English  Catholics  of  their 
civil  disabilities  ;  and  as  the  only  possible  means  of  effecting  this,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  profess  a  policy  of  toleration  sutticient  to 
include  many  others  besides  Catholic-.  TIk'  nienioi-\-  of  the  late  war 
made  it  im]H)ssible  at  first  to  extend  such  a  policv  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters, but  the  new  sect  of  (Quakers  ])rofited  by  it.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Penn  should  regard  the  Stuart  brothers  as  protectors  of 
his  sect.  As  their  flivorite,  he  was  abli'  to  obtain  sundrv  ininmnities 
for  his  fellow-religionists;  and  while  he  fully  appr(>ciatcd  their  good 
qualities,  it  is  (piite  clear  that  he  was  ])artially  blind  to  some  of  their 
bail  ones.  In  particular,  although  Penn  had  a  large  share  of  worldlv 
wisdom,  his  most  obviously  weak  point  was  a  certain  generositv  of  spirit 
which  made  him  slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  boundless  and  shame- 
le.ss  treachery  or  du]>licity  in  others.  Consequentlv,  he  was  never  (piite 
able  to  fathom  the  black  dejrths  of  the  Stuart  nature.  In  these  circuni- 
.stances,  we  have,  T  think,  a  sntticicnt  ex])lanation  for  that  singtdar 
alliance  between  Quaker  and  Catholic  which  seems  to  have  ]nizzled  so 
many  writers. 

High  social  position  and  court  fiivor  did  not  always  .suffice  to  keep 
Penn  out  of  jail.  From  the  period  of  his  return  from  France,  he  besian 
preaching  at  Quaker  meetings  and  publishing  tracts  in  siq)])ort  of  their 
opinions;  and  it  was    impossible   to   go  far    in    that    diiectiou    without 
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iiipiirriiig  some  |)cnalty.  It  was  not  so  iimcli  in  llic  character  of  reli- 
gious iiiuovators  as  in  that  of  civil  law-breakers  liiat  tiie  Quakers  were 
pursued  hy  the  magistrates,  it  must  he  reineml)erecl  that  a  Quaker 
was  not  aiiowcil  iiy  iiis  |iriiici]il(s  tu  |)ay  tithes  for  the  su|i|"'it  of 
clergymen,  or  to  enlist  in  tlie  army,  or  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  even  to  i)c  sworn  as  a  witness.  I'or  (lie  least  of  these  ]iecnliarltics,  lie 
was  lialilc  to  he  committed  lor  contemiit  of  coin-t  ;   and  his  refusal  to  re- 
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move  his  hat,  as  well  as  his  pei'sistence  in  using  the  singular  pronoun,  was 
liahle  to  he  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Tt  nni-t  he  remembered  that 
the  Knglisli  ])ractice  two  centuries  ago,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  jironoiuis 
of  address,  was  like  the  i'^reneh  and  (icrniaii  |iiMetice  of  to-day.  'J'lie 
singidar  pronoun  indicatecl  either  e.xtreme  intimacy  or  marked  soeial 
inferiority  on  the  ])art  of  the"  person  addressed,  so  that  for  the  prisoner 
to  say  "  tlxiii  "  to  the  judge,  or  for  the  witness  to  say  it  to  the  e.vamin- 
ing  counsel,  was  etpii\alent  either  to  "  my  darling,"  or  to  "you,  I'elhiw," 
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autl  ill  fitlier  ease  was  prodigiously  shocking  to  pcojjle's  sense  of"  ]m)- 
pricty.  Wiieii,  therefore,  we  read  that  more  tiian  (jOOd  (iiiaUers  were 
atone  time  in  Eiigiisii  jails,  we  must  hewnrc  of  givinu-  to  surii  a  I'act 
the  same  weigiit  that  would  attach  to  the  imprisonment  of  (iOOO  heretics 
in  the  cells  of  the  Spanish  ln(piisition.  I'roljably  two-tiiirds  of  these 
Quakers  were  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  as  exemplified  in  lireaehes 
of  custom  or  eti([Uette.  We  do  not  read  of  (Quakers  suffering  death  in 
England,  either  for  their  opinions  or  for  their  conduct.  That  height 
of  ini(|uity  seems  to  have  been  attained  only  in  Massachusetts.  In  Hug- 
land,  however,  there  were  few  lesser  penalties  which  (Quakers  did  not 
now  and  then  incur  ;  for  their  conduct  exposed  them  to  various  grades  of 
misinterpretation,  all  the  way  from  contempt  of  court  up  to  high  treason. 

There  can  he  no  duuht  that  the  accession  of  such  a  man  as  Penn  (Fig. 
164)  to  their  ranks  was  of  great  value  to  the  Quakers.  His  learning  and 
jihilosophic  breadth  of  view,  his  worldly  sagacity,  and  his  high  social  posi- 
tion were  all  highly  serviceable  to  the  cause.  Among  his  many  writings, 
whether  keenly  controversial  or  sweetly  meditative,  there  were  some 
which  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  prose  literature  of  his  time. 
As  we  read  them,  we  see  that  he  was  no  dreamy  enthusiast,  but  simply 
a  large-minded  and  large-hearted  man,  especially  open  to  modern  ideas. 
George  Fox  was  in  spirit  the  most  complete  <k'niocrat  of  his  time,  and 
to  this  spirit  of  democra<-y  \\'illiam  IVnu  gave  coherent  foi-m  and  lucid 
statement.  He  did  much  to  make  it  praeticai)le.  The  most  chara<'ter- 
istic  feature  of  Quakerism  is  the  emphasis  with  which  it  asserts  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  hmiian  siml  and  th<'  democratic  t'cpialitv  of  all 
souls  in  the  presence  of  (iod.  The  voice  of  the  S])irit,  with  its  words 
of  eheer  or  warning,  may  be  heard  by  one  man  as  well  as  another,  since 
God  is  no  res[)ecter  of  persons.  In  this  deinocracv  there  was  no  room 
for  a  priestly  class,  even  were  it  only  the  salaried  ministers  of  Congre- 
gationalism. The  separation  between  church  and  state  was  complete, 
and  within  the  state  all  persons  must  be  ecpial  before  the  law.  The 
refusal  to  take  off  th<'  hat  and  the  use  of  the  singular  jirononns  of 
address  were  simply  conspicuous  ways  of  asserting  the  democratic  feel- 
ing. In  view  of  these  eircumstanees,  any  commonwealth  foiuuled  by 
such  a  Quaker  as  William  Penn  might  be  ex])ected  to  represent  democ- 
racy carried   to  its  extreme  limit. 

Ft  was  therefore  a  very  interesting  series  of  events,  however  ti'iHing 
in  themselves,  that  led  Friends  Ilvllinge  and  l<\Miwi<'k  to  r<'ler  their 
dis|)nte  to  Friend  Penn  for  srttlemi'nt.  'flic  details  of  the  all'air  are  of 
small    interest.      lict   it   sutlice    to    say  that,  as  tlu'   matti'r  was   liuallv 
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arnuigoil,  üw  .Icrst-y  property  of  Lord  IJorkelev  was  iiiade  over  to  a 
corporation  ot'  Friends,  of  wIkimi  Penn  was  one,  to  he  lield  in  trust  for 
sundry  assignees  ol'  l'"rieii(l  i'.ylliiige. 

Tliis  affair  naturally  led  I'enn  to  stu<ly  the  American  colonies  with 
close  attention,  and  in  this  ho  was  helped  l>y  a  journey  which  his  friend 
George  Fox  made  in  America.  At  the  same  time,  s(>veral  thriving  set- 
tlements of  Quakers  were  made  :il  Salem,  15nrlingtoii.  ami  oilier  places 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  Delaware  lli\-er.  Thus  I'enn  presently  became 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of  a  new  coloin-,  for  it  was  he  who 
cliie(l\-  drew  ii|i  tile  constitution  under  which  \\  e.-l  .lersev  was  to  he 
governed.  IJiil  in  putting  this  constitution  imoclfec'l,  lliei-e  were  ditli- 
culties  ;  ami  chitf  among  them  was  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  York  ha<l 
never  jiroperly  executed  any  release  of  the  Jer.seys,  so  that  it  was 
doiihtful  how  tar  any  constitution  drawn  up  l>v  I'eiiii  or  auNlmdv  else 
could  he  made  the  sovereign  law  of  the  land.  Manv  disjiutcs  clustered 
around  this  ])oint,  until  at  length  the  tiuke  was  prevailed  upon  to 
release  Kast  Jer.sey  finally  to  the  Carterets,  and  West  Jersey  to  I'enn 
and  his  associates. 

During  the  progress  of  these  matters,  I'eiin's  |)lans  had  been  taking 
on  a  nnich  wider  swceji.  Why  not  obtain  a  fresh  grant  of  territory 
and  start  a  new  colony  for  liim-elf,  free  fi-om  annoyance  with  cdullicl- 
ing  Friends?  While  such  thoughts  were  developing  in  his  mind,  I'enn 
made  a  missionary  jomney  on  the  continent  of  Eiu'ojk',  in  comp.iny  w  itii 
three  or  four  intimate  aei|nainl,iuces.  This  journey  led  the  little  partv 
through  Holland  and  Lowei-  <  lermany  .as  fiir  as  llrenieu  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Heidelberg  on  the  other.  In  every  town  through  which  they 
passed,  our  missionaries  |)rcaehed  to  crowds  of  peojilc,  who  were  some- 
times uproarious,  but  more  often  listened  with  res])ect,  and  sometimes 
with  svmpathetic  conviction.  There  were  in  (Jermany  at  that  time  a 
number  of  small  sect-;  closely  akin  to  the  (Juakers  and  representing  the 
same  half-iuvstical  and  half-rati<malistic  movement  of  thought.  Among 
such  iieople,  I'enn  always  found  willing  listeners.  His  diary  of  this 
journey,  which  was  afterward  |)nl)lished,  contains  many  charndng 
scenes;  none  moi-e  so  than  his  account  of  his  cordial  rece]it ion  at  the 
palace  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine,  at  Herwerden.  The  i)rinee.ss 
and  her  la<lics  wer<'  deejilv  movcil  bv  the  lofty  words  and  inspired  man- 
ner of  this  earnest  voung  man.  As  a  result  of  this  brief  wandering, 
Penn  had  reason  to  lielieve,  on  his  return  to  Kngland,  that  in  founding 
a  new  colonv  he  should  draw  many  fiillowers  from  (lermany  as  well  as 
from  amona'  his  fcllow-countrvmen. 
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In  the  cour.se  of  Pt'iiii'.s  Ijii.siiics.s,  tliu  cruokfil  [uitlis  whtc  made 
stx'aiglit  and  the  rough  places  plain  by  one  simple  and  homely  fact  : 
the  royal  treasury  was  in  dcht  to  his  father's  estate  to  tlic  amount  of 
£16,000.  From  our  merry  monarcii  the  payment  of  such  a  sum  in 
cash  or  marketal)le  securities  was  not  to  he  expected;  but  when  it  came 
to  grants  of  wild  land  in  America,  (Jharles  II.  could  be  as  lavish  as 
^Ir.   Mieawber  with   his    I.  ().  V.     Pcnn   could  thus  collect   his  debts, 


Fui.  U).").— Peiin's  seal. 

provided  he  was  willing  to  go  on  and  iiivot  mont'V  in  reclainung  the 
wilderness.  The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  in  1(581  was  issninl  the 
charter  of  Peun.-^ylvania.  It  gave  to  I'enn  a  princelv  domain  of  moi'e 
than  40,0(10  sqnare  miles  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  King  between  the 
territory  of  the  Five  Xations  on  the  north  and  the  palatinate  of  Mary- 
land on  the  south.  As  to  its  precise  limits,  tliev  were  onh'  a<lju-ted 
after  nianv  vears  of  contention  with  conHictint:'  claims   in   everv  nuartcr 
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ul'  tili'  t'ciiaj)a>-.  N'dl  (inly  witc  thuiv  (li>iiiit(>  with  New  York  and 
with  M.Trvlaml,  luil  al-n  wiili  Connecticut,  wiiicli  liy  ihr  charter  of  KKi'J 
was  su])posed  to  exten<l  \'>  \\\r  Pacific  Ocean.  In  mir  Inid'  narrative, 
siicii  details  must  he  passed  over.  From  tiie  mass  we  need  only  extri- 
cate tor  special  mention  the  settlements  already  made,  eliieflv  hy  Swedes 
and  l>iilcli,  nil  tile  west  i)aiik  ol'  the  Delaware  lüvrr.  l'.\-  l/ird  ISahi- 
more's  charter,  this  territory  niKjuestionaiily  heionoed  to  .Maryland  ;  Imt 
when  Stuyvesant  in  Kiö")  annexed  the  Swedish  settlements,  they  were 
not  surrendered  to  Maryland,  hut  retained  hv  New  Netherlaiul,  and  so  in 
liilil  thev  passetl  into  the  possession  of"  the  Hiike  of  ^drk,  who  held 
them  ill  disreir-tnl  of  Lord  Raltimore's  ])rotests.  Xow,  however,  the 
(hike  turned  them  over  to  \\  illiaiii  l^Min  in  order  to  iiii|)rov  his  access 
to  the  ocean.  In  this  way  oriüiiiated  the  liltlc  slat<>  of  Hclaware, 
which  throuj^hoiit  the  colnnial  pcriod  remained  jiart  of  the  jiroprii'tary 
<loiiiain  of  the  Peiiiis,  althoiij^h  for  the  most  part  it  had  its  own  lesrisla- 
tive  assemhlv  independently  of  IVnnsylvania. 

^\'h(•ll  once  the  preliminaries  were  adjiislcd,  the  setlleineiit  of  I'elin- 
svlvania  went  on  at  an  unprecedented  rate  In  KiS'J,  I'cnn  himself 
came  to  America,  and  foiiinled,  at  the  coiilliieiice  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers,  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  This  city, 
from  tile  outset,  in  its  mere  physical  apiicaranee,  is  one  anionur'  many 
illustrations  of  the  tiict  that  it  was  foun<Icd  in  pursuance  of  an  indi- 
vidual plan,  and  did  not  wrow  u))  through  jrraihial  stages  of  accretion  like 
the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  The  Boston  and  New  York  of  colonial 
times  wore  the  aspect  of  European  cities.  Their  streets  were  irregular 
and  crooked,  ahounding  in  jiicturcsque  situations  and  surprising  corners, 
according  as  routes  had  hapjx'iied  to  be  worn  and  hoii.ses  had  happened 
to  he  liliilt.  Philadclpliia.  on  the  ntlier  hand,  i>  the  protntypc  <if  the 
modern  .Vmerieau  city,  laid  out  according  to  a  single  inonotdiKnis  plan, 
its  streets  all  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  e(|iiidistaiit,  like  the 
.squares  in  the  chessboard  country  which  Alice  visited  in  Wonderland. 
Li  such  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  man,  when,  according  to  the  old  adage, 
he  made  the  town,  had  wished  to  emphasize  as  nuich  as  possible  the  dif- 
ference between  his  own  liandiwork  and  that  of  the  .\iithor  of  nature. 

Lito  this  new  city,  the  influx  of  settlers  was  so  rapiil  that  within 
half  a  dozen  years  the  poi)ulation  was  as  large  as  that  of  New  ^  ork. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  i<  to  be  foiinil  in  the  extreme  liberality  of 
Penn's  constitution,  'flie  grants  of  laud  were  in  fee  slniple  and  mcstly 
of  moderate  size.  Religions  libertv  was  practically  eomplefe  ;  all  ]>er.s<)ns, 
even  including  Jew.s,  were  held  ((pial  before  the  law.      It  wa^  announced. 
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in  the  persuasive  language  of"  wliii^h  Penn  was  master,  that  government 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  peojile,  and  not  tlie  |K'o])le  for  the  sake  of 
government.  It  was  also  maintained  that  the  true  (il)ioct  of  penal  legis- 
lation is  not  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  eriminal,  hut  to  reform  him. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  penal  code  was  very  remarkable  for 
that  time.     In  the  code  of  Massachusetts,  there  was  a  list  of  fourteen 


Fig.  Ititi.— Pt'iin's  slate-rcKif  liDiise  ;is  it  staiuls  tci-ilay  in  Kainnoiiiit  Park,  I'lulailfliiliia. 

crimes  punishable  with  death  :  hut  Penn  restricted  tlie  extreme  penaltv 
to  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  treason.  It  is  interesting,  iiowever,  to 
observe  tliat  tliis  luimane  and  enlightened  legislation  prove<l  soniewliat 
impracticai)le ;  for  witiiin  a  score  of  years,  we  tind  that  it  hail  been 
thought  advisable  to  increase  the  list  of  capital  crimes.  .Vfter  making 
all  allowances,  however,  Peini's  legislation  stands  pre-eminent  for  its 
gentleness.  .\-  for  the  suflVage,  it  was  practically  universal.  Added 
Vol.  XXI.— -.iö 
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to  tlit'.so  provisions  lliri'c  wms  tlic  cfrcct  wroiiülit  liy  I'din's  jicrsonal 
I'liaracttT,  so  stroiijr  and  luliy  and  so  widely  known.  'I'lic  lüi^dish 
(inai<c:>  knew  iiiin  a-  a  man  wlmin  all  cunlil  li'n~l.  while  hi.-  |(inr  in 
Gc'i'Miany  had  won  lor  him  hnndrcds  of  adluTcnts  in  that  ciniinrx.  It 
was  natural  that  >nrh  |iiii|ilc  -liDuld  Hock  in  siirat  nunihcrs  to  i'cnn's 
woodland,  c.\]icctint;-  tu  lind  it  almost  an  earthly  Paradise  ;  hnt  it  was  not 
(inlv  (Quakers  and  ]pci'sons  ol'  kinilrcd  sects  who  came,  hut  all  sorts  and 
eiin<litions  of  men  «ci'e  di'awn  thither  Ity  the  feeling-  that,  so  (;ir  as  the 
law  was  concerned,  all  were  to  fare  alike.  It  was,  no  <lonl)t,  |iaitl\'  due 
to  his  Dnteh  and  (Jei'inan  >n|i|iiirl  that  Penn's  enler|iri>e  lieeaiiie  innch 
mure  ci'lel)i'ate(l  nn  tli<'  continent  of  lüirope  than  an\'  nf  iIk'  older 
attempts  at  ct)loni/ini;'  America.  l''iir  the  next  half  eeutiiry,  wt'  find  in 
French  and  German  and  Italian  writers  alhisions   to  Pennsylvania,  the 

favored  ccinntrv  of  the  men  of  peace, 
the  land  of  l)r<ithcrly  love,  where  peo])ie 
think  as  they  please,  and  do  not  send 
ea<'h  other  In  llii'  scaffold  for  i-ite-  and 
dojfmas.  Althonti'h  the  new  eolonv 
was  not  wiihont  its  shaie  ol'  ,-ti-ife  and 
di.-;ap|ioinl:nent,  yet  on  the  whole  it 
desei'ved  llie  IiIl;]!  lepntation  which  it 
had  won.  A-  I'oi-  Penn,  he  stayed  hut 
two  years  in  hi>  new  colony,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  fonnd  that  he 
eonid  lie  of  more  nsc  to  it  liy  I'ctnrninii; 
to  Kiiiiland  than  liy  remaining  on  the 
.«pot.  ^^'hen  he  mailed  from  Pliila- 
l.-„M(;7.-IV,n>-.sarms.  ^XAylh   in    1  (1X4,  he  expecte.l    to    retnrn 

after  one  or  two  years  ;  hut  fifteen  years  elapsed  lieCore  he  was  alile 
to  do  so.  The  cii'cinnstances  which  |)reventcd  him  were  in  \arious 
wavs  connected  with  the  u'l'eat  jioliiical  rc\dlntion  which  <icenrred  in 
lOngland,  none  the  less  y^reat  and  inemoi-aMe  liccauM'  it  was  ctl'ccteil  with 
so  little  lihiodshed.  The  revolution  of  l<iS!l,  which  for  a  few  years 
united  (ireat  Ihitain  and  the  Xctlierlands  under  the  same  sovereign,  was 
the  cnhiiination  of  the  iioMe  wurk  that  had  lieeii  ooine-  on  since  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  in  siuaranteeint;  ])olitical  freedom,  tirst  to  men  of  P^nglish 
speech,  and  aftei'ward,  in  the  conrs(>  of  time,  to  other  races.  It  is  l)e- 
ean.se  ofthat  ivxolnlion  tli.il  at  the  pre-ent  moment  all  the  political  con- 
stitution- of  nations  that  do  not  -peak  I'aiglish  are  eonsei'His  imitations 
ot"  Eneli-h  and  .Vmerican  models. 
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In  Anierii-a,  tlio  immediate  consequences  of  the  overthrow  ot"  the 
Stuarts  were  manifold  and  curious.  We  have  ahvady  seen  how  a 
rev'oKition  was  produced  in  Maryland  wliiiii  ovcitlircw  tiic  |ialatinat(! 
government;  we  have  also  seen  how  Boston  rose  in  rehellion  ajiainst 
Andros,  and  how  the  attempt  to  unite  the  New  England  colonies  with 
those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  into  a  single  viceroyalty  was 
defeated.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  etl'eets  wrongiit  in  the  middle 
et)lonies,  which  in  Pennsylvania  were  very  slight,  hut  in  New  York 
were  complicated  and   far-reaching. 

It  will  he  observed  that  lA'  all  the  culonies  hitherto  founded  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  United  .States,  the  only  one  which  did  not 
enjoy  political  freedom  was  New  York  ;  a  fact  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  pondered  by  those  somewhat  hasty  writers  who  assert  that  political 
liberty  came  to  us  from  Holland  rather  than  from  Kiigland.  During 
the  half  century  of  Dutch  rule,  the  j)olitical  status  ot'  New  Nt'thcrland 
was  similar  to  that  of  Virginia  dtu'ing  its  tirst  twelve  years — that  is  to 
say,  it  was  arbitrarily  ridid  i)y  a  governor  appointed  by  a  great  com- 
mercial company.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  that  the 
English  commercial  company,  after  twelve  years,  gave  Virginia  a  repre- 
sentative government,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  commercial 
company  never  gave  such  a  government  to  New  Netli(  iland,  though 
more  than  once  petitioned  by  the  peo|>le  to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland  was  facilitated  bv  the 
popular  hope  that  the  change  of  rulers  would  bring  with  it  English 
liberties.  In  this  ho])e,  however,  the  good  people  of  New  York  were 
disappointed.  The  Duke  of  York  was  no  lover  of  jioptdar  assenil)lics. 
His  three  governors — Nicolls,  Lovelace,  and  Andros — were  all,  alter 
their  ditJerent  iashions,  autocrats.  Accordingly  there  was  growing  dis- 
coutent  among  the  people  of  New  York  ;  and  the  ft)uuding  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  its  democratic  constitution,  contributed  to  increase  this 
po[)ular  uneasiness.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  Penn  himself,  the 
duke  decide<l  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  re|)res(>ntative  assendily  in  Xew 
York.  He  recalled  Andros  and  sent  out  a  different  sort  of  governor  to 
put  this  scheme  into  practice.  The  new  governor,  Thomas  Dongan  (  Fig. 
168),  was  one  of  the  most  remarkalile  men  of  our  colonial  period.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl  oi"  Ivimerick.  to  whose 
earldom  he  succeeded  some  years  later.  For  intellectual  (■alii)re  and 
accomplishments,  lie  stood  far  above  the  level  of  Andros,  and  his  great 
abilities  were  happily  set  off  by  a  magnetic  imsence  and  e.\(|ui>ite  tact. 
Dongau'.s  assembly,  held  iu   1G83,  passed  several  wholesome  laws  and 
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drew  lip  a  cliarter  to  he  submitted  to  tlie  duke  ibr  his  approval ;  but 
matters  weut  no  further,  tor  iu  HiSö,  while  the  charter  was  yet  waitiup; 
for  si<;;nature,  tiie  kin<r  »lied  aud  the  duk<'  sue('eedi<!  in  tiie  throne.  The 
J'rciuli  danger  at  the  norlli  led  .laiiic-  to  aliaiidmi  all  lliiicifiht  of  lefjisla- 

tivi'  asseinl)lies  Ibr  his  American 
eohinies.  H(>  was  soklier  enough  to 
kudw  the  advantages  of  having  a 
single  head  fur  military  upcrations. 
He  was,  moreover,  well  aware  that 
war  calls  for  money,  and  that  the 
many-toiigiicd  beast  called  a  parlia- 
ment is  a|)t  to  be  niggardly  in  the 
time  of  need.  It  was  not  that  James 
looked  ibr  any  immediate  outbreak 
I  if  war,  so  long  as  his  present  rela- 
tions with  his  l'"i-eneli  cousin  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  was  desirable  to  be 
well  provided  against  any  such  con- 
tingency. The  ojjportnnity,  more- 
over, was  line  which  recommended 
it-ell'  in  two  ways.  The  same measiwe 
which  increased  the  nnlitarv  strength 
ol'  the  northern  colonies  .served  also 
to  puni.-li  Massachusetts  for  the  half- 
rebellious  attitude  of  her  iheocracv 
toward  the  British  goverinmnt.  I'or 
these  reasons,  Sir  Ednnind  Andros  was  sent  back  to  America  as  \iceroy 
of  New  Ensrland,  anil  in  his  vieerovaltv  were  included  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  .saw  how  the  news  of  the  downfall  of  James 
II.  immediately  led  to  an  insurrection  in  Boston,  in  which  Andros  was 
dejjo.sed  and  imprisoned.  All  the  old  jxipnlar  governments  in  \ew 
England  \m  re  at  once  restored,  and  tlie-e  |iroceeding.s  were  .«o  skillfidly 
rei)resented  to  William  TIT.  as  to  ap])ear  in  the  light  of  a  movement  in 
his  favor  against  the  dc|)ose(l  .lames.  In  New  York,  the  circumstances 
were  ])eculiai'.  That  war  for  wliieh  .lames  had  felt  it  nece.s.sary  to  be 
])repared  was  at  once  preci|)itatcd  by  his  downfall.  The  mighty  struggle 
between  Protestantism  and  the  ( "ounter-Refbrmation,  between  y)olilical 
fVeedom  and  despotism,  between  William  III.  and  Louis  XIW,  was 
about  to  be'ji:!,  and  prc^nonitions  of  it  «ere  evervwliei-e  in  the  aii'.      The 
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political  sky  was  black  with  tliiiiuler-cloiRls.  Wr  ikiw  know  that  in  tlie 
spriuji' of  1()S!)  the  phuis  of  Lonis  X  I  \'.  for  llic  iinincdiate  contjut'st 
of  New  York  hail  all  heeii  ohihorately  |irc|iarcil  ami  niinnte  iustructions 
had  lieen  writfcn  out,  even  Linin.t;'  so  t'ai'  as  to  (lis|)osc'  oi'  the  inhahitaiits 
and  their  jiroperty  alter  the  city  should  have  surrenderi-d.  Of  (bourse, 
the  people  of  New  York  did  not  know  as  we  do  what  was  ])launed 
agaiust  them  ;  hut  they  dreaded  it  as  much  as  if  tliey  had  known.  Who, 
then,  was  their  governor  at  this  momentous  crisis?  To  whom  should 
they  look  for  defence  against  the  enemy?  Rumors  of  a  declaration  of 
war  arrived  upon  the  scene  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  reality.  It 
was  not  a  seasiui  when  governorshij)  could  be  leit  in  abeyance.  Andres 
had  left  upon  the  scene  a  lieutenant-governor,  Francis  Nicholson,  the 
same  who  was  afterward  sent  to  \"irginia  and  JNIarvland  ;  but  was 
Nicholson   properly  their  governor,  or  ought   he   rather  to  be  considered 


Fig.  ICH. — Southeast  corner  of  Broail  Street  und  Kxiluoige  I'laoe.     (From  "Memorial 
Hist<irv  of  New  York.") 


as  virtually  overthrown  along  with  .\n<lros?  Would  King  William 
recognize  him,  or  would  he  order  his  arrest?  There  \\as  a  widespread 
belief  that  Nicholson  was  a  papist  at  heart:  and  manv  of  the  citizens 
feared  that,  if  a  French  fleet  should  arrive,  he  would  betray  the  citv  into 
their  hands.  It  is  fpiite  clear  that  there  was  no  just  foundation  for  such 
a  suspicion,  but  it  was  a  very  natural  one  for  jieojile  to  entertain. 

.Vt  this  moment,  there  was  a  w cll-iiiarked  division  of  classes  in  New 
York.  There  were  the  aristocratic  ))atroons,  with  the  great  merchants 
and  royal  officials,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  ojiposed  to  these  were  the 
small  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  together  with  the  nondescript  p(i])idace 
of  a   bu.sy  little  seaport.      The   peculiar  >tate  <if  atVairs  was   such  as  to 
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invite  a  leader  of  tlic  small  ])e(>|)k'  to  assert  liiniself  ajrainst  the  frrcat 
pe()j)le.  Siicli  a  ieailer  was  Iniiiid  In  Jaciil)  J^eisler,  a  native  nt'  Krank- 
fort-on-the-Maiu,  «lid  iiad  I'nr  soinc  tiiirty  years  done  business  in  \e\v 
Amsterdam  as  a  wine-mereliant.  lie  was  a  man  of  wealtii  and  iuid  in 
high  esteem  for  his  inteirrity  ;  at  the  -aiiie  time,  he  was  a  person  of 
narrow  mind  ami  I'anatieai  teni|ieraiiient,  the  I'ij^ht  sort  of  person  to  he 
seized  and  mastennl  In-  a  li\<'d  idea.  \\ C  have  -ecu  tiiat  a  -troiie-  wave 
of  anti-Catholic  fanaticism  swe|)t  over  all  the  Knj;;lish  colonies  dni'in^ 
the  reign  of  James  11.,  as  a  cdnsetjnence  nf  the  general  dread  of  his 
policy.  In  the  intense  and  iiannw  mind  of  Leisler,  all  that  fanaticism 
was  sunniied  n|i.  ( )f  emnse,  he  helieved  that  Nicholsim  would  .seize  the 
first  opjiortunily  to  betray  town  and  province,  lie  also  helieved  that 
the  overthrow  of  Aiidnis  had  left  the  ]irovince  of  New  York  without 
any  legitimate  government,  an<l  he  telt  that  it  would  lie  dning  gmid 
service  to  King  William  if  an  incorruptible  Protestant  were  tu  adiuiiiis- 
ter  the  government  fur  him  until  the  <M'isis  shmild  have  jKissed.  Such  a 
stanncli  Protestant  was  llilll,■^elf.  lie  felt  that  the  I'ity  would  he  safe  in 
hi>  hands,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 

A  <|uarrel  between  (Jovcrnor  NicholsoTi  and  a  snboi-dinafe  officer  in 
Fort  James  furnished  the  occasion  for  Leisler.  In  the  hmd  and  pas- 
.sionate  talk  Niehiilsun  h-t  fall  siinie  word  which  smiiidrii  like  "fire," 
and  forthwith  the  rumor  spread  thniughdiit  the  community  that  the 
governor  was  going  tu  burn  the  citv.  The  trainbands  were  sunn 
asscndilcd,  and  were  admitted  to  the  fort  by  an  officer  in  .sympathy  with 
them.  .\  few  davs  afterward  an  l'',nglish  frigate  was  descried  in  the 
lower  bay,  and  rumor  straightway  converted  her  into  a  French  fleet, 
thereby  causing  a  wild  panic.  At  this  moment  the  eyes  of  the  demo- 
cratic faction  were  turned  iipiiii  Leisler.  lie  was  wealthy,  he  was  not 
alVaid  til  assume  i'es]i(insibilitv,  and  his  wcll-knnwn  integrity  injured  i'ur 
him  the  contidence  of  such  |)eople.  .\  few  days  before,  he  had  emphat- 
icallv  declared  his  ]iosition  bv  refusing  tu  pav  the  dutv  uii  a  cai'gu  lA' 
wine  newlv  arrixcd  fruni  (Jermany,  nu  the  gruuud  that  the  eulleetur  was 
a  papist,  and  that  neither  this  man  nor  any  other  otlicer  ap|tuinted  by 
James  11.  was  now  legitimately  in  oflice.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  not  long  before  a  conmiittce  of  .safety  was  a]>pointed,  which  first  chose 
licisler  lu  euinmand  the  furt,  and  suun  afterward  viilnalK  made  him 
guvernur  of  the  province  under  the  title  of  commander-in-chief.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  Xiehulson  .saileil  fur  England  with  his  tale 
of  woe.  In  uriler  that  we  mav  clearly  conceive  the  situation,  let  us  a.-lc 
in  whom  was  the  guvernment  nf  New   Yurk  at  this  mument  legitimately 
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invested?  Aceordiiio;  to  all  Kiijilisli  Iciiul  precedent,  it  rciiiaiiied  in  the 
ottieials  appointed  1)V  James  II.  niitil  their  place  should  be  lilled  liv  new 
otticials  appointed  liv  \\  illiani  and  Marv.  In  view  oi'  the  sxrnplonis  of 
uneasiness  visible  in  the  colonies,  Kino-  William  had  promptly  issued  a 
circular  letter,  enjoining  upon  tiie  Americans  to  abidi'  contented  with 
the  present  situation  until  he  should  have  time  to  look  over  theticM  and 
make  such  changes  as  might  seem  necessarv.  \i'  this  letter  had  arrived 
in  Boston  before  April,  it  would  probably  have  prevented  the  insurrec- 
tion which  overthrew  Andros  ;  tor  In  such  case  the  insurrection  woidd 
have  been  a  rising  against  King  William,  and  could  not  base  been 
excused  as  directed  solely  against  King  James.  The  astute  president  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  then  in  London,  succeeded  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  letter,  that  his  good  friends  in  Boston  miuht 
have  as  much  time  as  possible  tor  maturing  their  plans  ;  and  the  result 
of  this  delay  left  New  York  also  without  especial  instructions.  Never- 
theless, in  the  absence  of  any  such  instructions,  the  government  remained 
legally  in  the  hands  of  Nicholson  until  the  new  king  should  see  tit  to 
supersede  him.  When  Nicholson  departed  the  government  becaine 
legally  vested  in  the  executive  council,  three  members  of  which  were 
present  in  New  York  at  that  time.  These  mendiers  were  Stc|)hen  \'an 
Courtlandt,  mayor  of  the  city,  Nicholas  Bayard,  commander  of  the 
militia,  and  Frederick  Philipse,  the  richest  man  in  the  province.  These 
men  were  staunch  Protestants;  but  since  thev  were  appointees  of  the 
Stuart  king,  the  worthy  Leisk'r  saw  fit  to  reganl  them — to  nst'  his  own 
courteous  phrase — as  "renegade  papist  hounds." 

On  Avhat  ground,  then,  did  Lcisler's  govermuent  rest "?  Simply  on  the 
revolutionary  ground  that  "the  supreme  law  is  the  safetv  of  the  peojile." 
It  was  believed  by  a  ]>arty  of  tln'  people  that  in  the  impending  l-'|-en<'h 
invasion  the  men  in  whom  the  government  was  technically  vested 
woidd  prove  traitors,  and  that  therefore  the  control  nnist  be  taken  from 
tliem  and  put  into  hands  that  could  be  trusted.  It  is  tliu-  clear  that 
the  Leislerian  movement  was  a  usurpation  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
usurpation  c(uiductt'd  in  jierfcct  good  faith  by  men  who  believed  them- 
selves justified  by  the  circumstances  and  eutitleil  to  King  "William's 
gratitude  for  rendering  him  an  important  service.  The  reproaches 
which  the  opposing  partisans  in  Xcw  York  have  ccmtinued  to  cast  upon 
each  other  during  two  centuries  are  alike  undeserved.  It  is  clear  that 
both  .sides  acted  from  their  deepest  convictions  of  what  was  riuht, 
according  to  their  opposing  views  of  the  -itnnlidn. 

Historians  in  sympathy  with  the  aristoci-alie  party  are  usuallv  uuliiir 
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to  the  Lc'i.'^lei'iaiis,  1h'c:uisc  tlic  l'"rciicli  iiiva^inii  did  not  ncriir  in  tlic  way 
tliat  wa^!  expected  ;  iience  it  is  assumed  ilint  ilicic  \\a>  nn  umid  oiduud 
for  an  anli-(  'atiiolic  x-arc  ISnl  il'  «<•  divot  oni>ei\('>  of  tlie  i\no\\  ledige 
of  events  wiiieii  in  tiie  eai'ly  suinnn  r  of  KiSlI  were  still  in  the  iinpene- 
tfable  flltui'e,  we  shall  see  that  there  was  very  i;;oo(l  liToUlld  for  such  a 
scare.  The  nnluroern  clcnK  iil  in  llie  ease  was  the  Ireiiiendon-  ell'eel  of 
the  Wow  which  the  \\arriiir>  of  the  l,onp  House  jiroceeded  to  intliel 
upon  Canada.  ihr  >nnnner  and  fall  of  liiS!)  earried  mourning  into 
almost  every  I'icmcIi  honsehold.  The  ei'ops  were  destroyed  far  and 
wide;    l'\)rt   Fronlenae,  on  the  present  site  of   Kini^ston,  at   the  head    ot 
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the  St.  r>awrenee,  was  captured;  the  northwestern  fur-trade  was  eoni- 
|)i(telv  cut  of]':  and  the  climax  was  capped  when  the  screamin<r  harl)a- 
rians  laid  sieije  to  Montreal  and  feasted  upon  the  fle^li  of  their  captives 
hefore  the  verv  eves  of  the  terrified  inhahitants.  To  such  a  point  was 
Canada  r<'(hiced  that  when  Count  i'"rontenac  arrive<l  in  the  autumn 
with  niiiinl<'  instructions  in  hi-  pocket  for  <Mini|ncrina-  New  ^  ork,  he 
found  that  before  heojinning  upon  this  work  he  nnist  lie  put  to  his  wits' 
end  to  repair  tiie  daniaire  inflicted  hy  the  Iroipiois.  To  these  cii-cuni- 
stances  it  was  due  that  the  blow  which  the  Ijcislerians  feared  never 
reached  Manhattan  l-land,  but  spent  its  forr'c  on  the  little  frontier 
villaoe  of  .'~>chcnecta<!v. 
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The  tragic  fate  of  tln>  tnwii  slmus  I'lircil)!}-  to  what  extent  the  prov- 
ince was  at  tliat  iiionieiil  a  house  (livi(le<l  against  itself.  J)iiringmore 
than  lialt'  a  vear  tliere  liad  l)een  a  eonsideralile  developnient  liolh  in 
Leisler'«  pretensions  and  in  the  opposition  to  them.  Ijcisler  iiail  taivcn 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  anticipate  the  eonneihnen  in  |)roclainiiug 
William  and  Mary,  and  In  changing  the  name  of  the  tort  from  Janie.s 
to  William.  He  had  received  a  letter  over  the  king's  signature,  con- 
taining sundry  instructions  and  addressed  to  "our  trusty  lieutenant- 
governor,"  but  without  mentioning  any  name.  This  letter  was  intended 
for  Nicholson,  being  written  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  sailed  for 
England  ;  but  Leisler  understood  it  to  be  intended  for  himself,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  assunnnl  the  style  of  lieutenant-governor.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  qnite  a  blow  to  him  when  the  royal  instructions  to 
continue  King  James's  otKeials  in  office  at  length  arrived  in  Xew  York 
after  long  delay.  Now  for  the  tirst  time  Leisler's  path  liegan  to  lead 
him  into  direct  opposition  to  the  king.  He  felt  that  he  knew  the  situa- 
tion better  than  King  William  did.  He  was  sure  that  that  sovereign 
would  never  have  sent  such  instructions  if  he  had  known  what  base 
traitors  the  councilmen  were.  It  would  therefore  be  doinir  a  favor  to 
the  king  if  Leisler  were  to  turn  them  <iut,  provided  the  whole  matter 
were  duly  explained  to  his  Majesty.  As  a  result  ot'  this  line  ot'  thought, 
the  councilmen  were  expelled  from  otiiee  and  i^avard  was  thrown  Into 
prison  and  cruelly  treated. 

But  chief  executive  officers,  no  matter  who  tlu'V  mav  be  or  however 
appointed,  cannot  administer  public  allairs  without  some  revenue  ;  and 
here  Leisler  made  himself  unpopular  bv  reviving  one  of  the  duke's 
revenue  laws  which  had  always  bei'U  detested.  Atter  a  while  he  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  assembly  ;  but  manv  towns  refused 
to  hold  an  election,  on  the  ground  that  Leisler  was  a  nsur])er.  He  tried 
to  depose  sundry  sheriffs  and  other  local  officers  appointed  under  the 
old  regime,  and  to  ap]ioint  new  ones  in  their  stead  ;  bnt  while  in  some 
towns  his  new  appointments  were  (piietly  recognized,  in  other  ]ilaces  tlu> 
old  ofHcials  refused  to  give  way  and  dared  Leisler  to  do  his  worst.  hi 
such  ca*:'s  his  response  was  apt  to  be  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  iin])rison- 
ment  of  the  refractory  jier.sons,  thus  sowing  seeds  of  anarchy  far  and 
wide.  In  Schenectady  the  fierceness  of  party  strife  had  the  singular 
result  of  leaving  the  town  unguarded  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
French  and  Indian  force  attacked  it  at  midnight.  The  fearful  massacre 
of  that  February  night  aroused  the  colonies  tiir  and  near.  Its  immedi- 
ate effect  was   to  strengthen    Leisl<  r'^  hand    in  Xew  York.      I'p  to  that 
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moment  AUiany  had  defied  liiiii  ;  l)iit  when  lie  now  sent  an  armed  force 
for  its  ]iroIeeti<iii  llie  little  city  eonid  not  well  atford  to  decline  the 
aid,  so  it  admitted  the  soldiers  an<l  virtually  recognizetl  Leisler'»  anthor- 
ity.  His  next  stej)  was  to  .siunmon  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  eoneerting  measures  against  the  French.  This  congress 
met  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  HJiK),  and  it  i-  an  <vent  which 
should  iiiinuirtalize  the  name  of  Leislei-  w  ilh  Amei-icaus  of  all  pai'ties 
and  all  ways  of  thiidviug.  It  was  the  tirst  step  toward  fetleratiou  on  a 
continental  scale.  It  was  a  precedent  of  the  highest  importance.  Its 
purpose  was  profoundly  legitimate,  and  it  was  the  most  ])ractical  method 
of  attaining  the  purpose.  Leisler's  conduct  in  ihi-  eniergi'iiev  was  that 
of  a  true  statesman.  That  the  military  arrangements  ma<le  liv  this 
meinorahle  congress  weic  not  successful  was  not  the  fault  either  ot' 
Leisler  or  ot'  the  congress,  but  was  simph  due  to  the  fart  that  the 
colonial  generals,  Sir  William  Phipps  and  Fitz-.lnhn  Winthrop,  prciveil 
to  he  no  match  for  Frontenac. 

Meanwhile,  events  in  Elnglaud  were  working  nn])rii|)iti<iiis]v  for 
Leisler.  He  sent  a  man  of'  ohscure  station,  keeper  of  a  lii|uni-sho]),  as 
diplomatic  agent  to  re])resent  his  ease  to  the  king.  It  was  not  a  ha|i|)V 
choice.  Neither  the  king  nor  any  of  his  ministers  would  he  likelv  to 
enter  into  jiarlev  with  >nch  an  unknown  person,  represeutiug  an  e(|nallv 
unknown  functionary  in  New  York.  Possibly  such  a  dilliciilty  nught 
have  been  overcome  by  an  envoy  endowed  with  great  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  preternatural  tact  ;  but  Leisler's  man  was  not  such  an  envoy. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  him  wiiatever,  and  he  came  home  in  desjiair 
without  having  hail  any  chance  to  tell  his  story.  The  king,  of  course, 
listened  to  Nicholson,  in  whom  he  showed  his  contideuce  by  sending 
him  to  govern  Virginia.  For  New  York,  he  appointed  Colonel  Henry 
Slouffhter  to  be  governor  and  Major  Richard  Ina'oldsbv  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  three  councilmeu  he  confirmed  in  their  places,  while  he 
utterlv  ignored  Leisler's  existence.  Now  it  ha]i])ened  that  |)art  of  the 
little  fleet  was  delayed,  and  Ligoldsby,  with  a  small  military  force, 
arrived  at  New  York  some  weeks  before  Sloughter.  J  ngoldsby  <lemanded 
the  fort  ;  l)Ut  T.ieisler  questioned  his  authority  and  refused  to  give  it  up, 
whcreu])on  Ingoldsby  landed  his  men  and  encamped  them  neai-  the  ('ity 
Hall.  After  inanv  davs  had  ela])-ed  Lei-ler  grew  impatient,  and,  after 
warning  Liiroldshv  to  tle]>art,  he  opeiietl  lire  upon  him  from  the  fort  and 
slew  several  of  his  men.  .'^loughter's  arrival,  hearing  the  royal  commis- 
sion, soon  ended  this  state  of  things.  I'pon  his  offer  of  ])ardon  to  the 
garrison,  thev  all    marched   out  of  the   fort   and    laid  down    their  arms, 
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leaving  Leisler  with  a  few  friends  aUine.  These  iinfortiinate  men  were 
promptly  arrestetl  and  brought  to  trial  for  having  wantonly  siietl  blood 
whUe  resisting  a  king's  officer  eng-aged  on  his  legitimate  business.  On 
this  charge  Leisler  and  six  or  eight  ot'  liis  fricn<ls  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death.  An  a])peal  was  taken  to  tlie  crown  ;  but  before  any 
answer  arrived,  Sloughter  was  jiersuaded  to  [)ardon  every  one  excepting 
Leisler  and  his  son-in-law  Millxune.  These  two  men  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  gallows  and  tiieir  estates  were  contiscated. 

On  the  scaffold  Leisler  made  a  noble  and  touching  speecii,  full  of  the 
true  Christian  spirit  and  presenting  his  own  case  in  such  a  way  that  we 
must  needs  exonerate  him  of  auv  intentional  wrong-doing. 


Fig.  171. — Joseph  Dudley.     (From  an  unlettered  proof  in  the  collection  of  Hampton  L. 
Carson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.) 

With  regard  to  the  execution,  it  nuist  be  said  that  Leisler  was  no' 
doubt  technicailv  ffuiltv  of  murder  ;  l)ut  anv  verdict  to  that  effect  should 
have  been  one  of  "guilty  with  extenuating  circiunstanees."  The  execu- 
tion was  surely  ill-judged,  and  the  stigma  conveyeil  i)y  the  act  of  confis- 
cation was  undeserval,  as  was  sliown  by  the  fact  that  Parliament 
presently  reversed  it  and  restored  tUv  family  of  the  unfortunate  man  to 
their  full  possessions  and  honors. 

As  for  Sloughter,  who  was  a  jioor,  brokeii-dowu  drunkard,  he  did 
not  long  survive  his  victiui.  Presently  there  came  an  enterprising 
military  man,  ("ohniel  Benjamin  Fletclier,  emjiowcnil  to  govern  Xew 
York  and   some  of  its   neighbors  as   well.      Peim's   frit'udsliip   for  the 
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rxilt'd  king-  caiiscd  liiiii  to  he  siis])c'ct('(l  l)y  tlie  \\'liij,r  party.  Some 
]ie()j)k'  accii.-;c'd  liini  of  coiiiplicitv  with  .h-ic<il)ilc  phits,  ami  .such  charges 
liave  heeii  rejieatcd  hy  Lord  Macaiday,  hut  w  ithciit  fjixid  reason.  King 
A\'iliiaiii  was  salislicd  of  i'din's  iniincciicc  in  tiiis  rcsjirct  :  Imi  in  view 
oi"  tile  great  war  wiiicii  was  springing  up  in  .Vnicrica,  lie  (hd  not  wish 
to  leave  i'eunsylvauia  in  (Quaker  hands  ;  accordingly  he  took  awav 
I'cnn's  pi-o|)rictary  charter,  convci'tcd  I'cnn-yKania  into  a  royal  pi-o\ince, 
and  instructed  Colonel  Flctchci-  to  a-snnic  its  government,  as  well  as 
that  ot'  New  Jersey.  H(>  also  gave  him  anthority  to  call  out  anil  take 
command  ot'  llic  militia  of  Connecticni.  I!ut  l''lctclicr  did  not  fare 
well  in  these  cntcrprise.s.  The  ('onnccticut  ])eo])le  simply  set  him  at 
detiance  ;  they  told  him  to  mind  his  own  husiness  and  leave  them  to 
take  care  of  their  own  militia.  The  gentle  (Quakers  in  l'hiladcli)hia 
{•ouclicd  the  same  kind  of  inessjige  in  milder  phrases;  and  scarcely 
more  than  a  year  had  elap.scd  when  the  king  restored  Penu's  proprietary 
rights.  Concerning  the  ndlitary  events  of  Fletcher's  time,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  spca'lv  in  the  next  chapter.  Toward  the  Ijcislerites  his 
general  attitude  «as  hostile,  and  tlii>  circumstance  alter  a  «hilc  gnjl  him 
into  trouble. 

The  .\tlantic  coast  of  North  .\merica  was  at  that  time  infested  with 
j)irates,  who  made  their  laii'  among  the  Hahama  Islands  or  in  the 
scMpiestered  nooks  of  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Sallying  forth  from 
these  hiding-places,  they  carried  on  their  depredations  in  all  direclions. 
These  pirates  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  successors  of  the  huccanecrs; 
and  tiiese,  in  tiiiii,  originated  in  the  long  maritime  wai'farc  which  i'aig- 
land,  the  Ncthcilaud-,  and  other  countries  conducted  against  Spain. 
First,  there  were  >ueh  expeditions  as  those  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
cut  off  the  S])ani-h-Americau  supplio  :  tlii<  was  legitimate  warfare  and 
had  in  it  no  taint  of  jiii-acv  ;  later  on,  as  the  dc<'line  of  S])ain's  naval 
])owcr  became  apparent,  portions  of  the  West  India  Islands  became  the 
rendezvous  of  freebooters  from  all  parts  of  Furo])e.  On  the  coast  of 
Haiti  and  elsewhere  there  were  little  colonies  of  these  jtcople.  In  the 
intervals  of  iheii-  piiatieal  excursions  they  raised  cattle,  tanned  their 
hides  for  sale,  and  ciM  up  great  quantities  of  smoked  beef,  not  only  for 
the  market,  but  for  their  own  consiunptioii  on  futiu'c  voyages.  This 
ntcthod  of  cni'int;'  Ix'cf  w;is  called  "  boncaning,"  and  thus  these  men 
came  to  be  known  as  buccaneers.  ^Vmong  them  were  comprised  ])eople 
of  manv  sorts;  in  some  the  criminality  was  but  slight,  while  others  were 
as  hideous  ruffians  as  the  woild  has  ever  .seen.  The  most  atrocious 
record   of   all    was    jicrhaps    that    which    was    made    bv   the    Welshman, 
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Henrv  Moraau,  who,  after  a  loiifj  aiitl  fVi<i:htful  career  of  robbery  atid 
murder,  siiddeuly  turned  about  and  paraded  as  a  thiei-taker,  amassed 
more  wealth  in  delivering  liis  old  comrades  to  the  hangman  than  he  had 
been  able  to  gain  bv  sharing  in  their  |)!under,  and  finally  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica  and  became  Sir  Heniy  Morgan.  There  was 
one  saving-  characteristic  in  these  buccaneers  which  distinguished  tiiem 
from  ordinarv  pirates  :  their  atrocities  were  supposed  to  be  connnitted 
onlv  upon  Spaniards;  and  in  the  pulilic  opinion  of  long  aggrievetl 
Europe,  Spaniards  had  no  rights  which  other  nations  need  feel  bound  to 
respect. 

But,  after  a  while,  buccaneering  developed  into  miscellaneous  piracy. 
The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  an  enormous  increase  of  merchant 
shipping  afloat  on  the  high  seas  with  very  inadequate  naval  protection. 
All  this  was  especially  favorable  to  piracy,  and  the  favorite  field  for  the 
pirate's  work  was  the  Indian  Ocean,  over  which  such  immensely  valu- 
able cargoes  were  carried.  In  those  waters  the  island  of  Madag-ascar 
was  the  principal  lurking-place  of  the  ruffians.  Thither  they  would 
fetch  their  prizes,  and,  after  making  such  exchanges  as  were  convenient, 
would  sail  for  the  coast  of  North  America,  where  they  found  plentv  of 
customers  in  all  the  coast  cities  from  South  Carolina  northward.  New 
York  saw  more  of  them  than  any  other  port.  They  brought  \\ith  them 
so  many  Oriental  wares  that  the  streets  might  ha\e  reminded  one  of 
Damascus  or  Bagdad,  while  they  were  so  lavish  with  their  gold-pieces 
that  people  were  not  over-anxious  to  inquire  whence  came  these  extra- 
ordinary riches.  It  was  sai<l  that  the  prudiut  pirate  greased  everv- 
IxmIv's  palm  with  hush-money,  and  suspicions  were  directed  ag-ainst 
many  of  the  foremost  people  in  the  colony.  "Where  did  Mrs.  A.  get 
the  immense  diamond  which  she  wore  at  the  ball  last  evening?  Or 
how  about  the  gorgeous  Eastern  rug  wliicli  coverei!  tlie  parlor-floor  at 
Mrs.  B.'s?  And  when  that  ship  from  Cochin  China  came  through  the 
Narrows  last  week,  why  was  Councilman  V.'s  confidential  clerk  in  such 
haste  as  to  go  down  to  her  in  a  rowboat?  I  n  sui-h  an  atmosphere  of 
sus[)icion,  if  you  wished  to  injure  anybody,  vou  had  onlv  to  accuse  him 
of  complicity  with  the  sea-rovers.  Aceordintrlv  sundrv  Teislerites 
brought  such  accusations  ag-ainst  (ioveruor  Fletcher  and  thus  securetl 
his  removal. 

This  was  in  1(!!IS.  Fletcher's  successor  was  Kichard  Coote,  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  a  high-toned  gentleman  with  democratic  and  leveling  tenden- 
cies united  with  rare  courtesy  of  demeanor,  great  energv,  and  inflexible 
will.      Among  other  things,  he  had  made  up   his   mind  to  put  down  the 
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piratos,  anil  for  tins  piiriHisc  had  ciitcivd  into  a  kind  <>i'  -yiulicato  witli 
three  or  four  ciuiiiciit  iiol)l(iiicii  to  (MHiip  a  powerful  -liip  ami  send  it  on 
police  tint  V  to  the  Iii<lian  (  )eean.  The  <'\penses  of  thi'  ixpcdit  inn  were 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  eontiscated  spoil  of  the  eaptnred  pirates.  If  any 
iirofits  were  left,  thev  were  to  be  dixided  aiunnL;-  the  syiidieate.  Kiimor 
whisjH'red  that  even  the  kinu'  wa-  a  -haiclioldei-  in  this  eiit<i  |ii-ise.  'fo 
eniiiniaiid   lhi>  thiel-huntiiii;    ^hip   thf   syudieale   selected   a    Senteh  nier- 
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chant  then  livinL;'  in  Xi'W  ^^lrk,  by  the  name  nf  William  !\idd.  He 
was  a  niiddle-au'cd  man  of  noted  ability,  will  educated,  ami  with  a  hiuli 
rejiutation  for  inteti'ritv  ;  and  when  he  sailed  from  Xew  ^'ork  with  his 
swift  cruiser  well  nianned.  well  pi'ovisioned,  au<l  well  armed,  it  sicuud 
to  forebode  a  s]icedv  and  damaL;iu;.r  bhiw  tu  piincy.  Xuthiuir  w'as  heard 
from  Kidil  for   more   than   a  year,  and    then  eauu'  the  astouudinc;  report 
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lliat  lie  had  turned  pirate  himself.  Just  wliat  iiad  liai)pened  we  sliall 
]icrh;i[)s  never  surely  know,  it  is  so  difficult  to  iinrinoiiize  the  eoiiHieting 
reports.  It  is  certain  tiint  Kiild  eruis<'(l  tor  an  nnn-nal  leiijilii  oi'  time 
without  tiiulino-  any  pirate  ships  worth  takin«;;.  llis  own  story  is  that 
his  crew  insiste<l  ujhiu  eai)turing  any  rich  prize  that  niifrht  come  aloiiM-, 
whether  a  pirate  or  not,  and  that  he  was  at  last  com])ellc(l  to  fall  in 
with  this  jiolicv  throuuli  (ear  for  his  own  safety.  ()n  one  oc(asi<iii, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  quelled  an  incipient  mutiny  by  strik- 
ing one  of  the  gunners  over  the  head  with  a  liuck<t,  unintentionally 
killing  him.  It  is  certain  that  after  that  time  lie  capturi'il  a  nimdier  of" 
.ship.s,  some  of  them  belonging  to  Asiatic  powers  in  alliance  with  (ircat 
Britain,  and  that  from  the  spoil  he  secured  for  himself  a  large  treasure. 
When  such  rumors  reached  England  they  were  lialile  to  ci-eate  an  awk- 
ward position  for  the  syndicate,  and  it  liel ved  tln-c  men  to  wash  their 
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hands  ol"  i\idd  without  delay,  .\ccordingly,  when  a  roval  proclama- 
tion was  issue(l  offering  free  ])ar<lon  to  all  ])irates  who  would  surrender 
themselves  lieforc  a  certain  date,  Kidd's  name  was  one  among  a  tew  that 
were  expressly  excepted.  Kiild  -eeni<  to  have  heard  of  this  while  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  decided  to  plead  liis  ease  privatclv  hefore  T.,ord 
Jiclloniont  (h'ig.  17"J).  Ai-i-iving  at  New  ^'ork.  he  found  that  that 
nobleman  had  gone  to  Boston,  since  he  had  aKo  been  made  ^-ovcrnor  of 
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Miissaclmscttf*.  Kidil  tullDWcil  him  t(i  Bostmi,  and  was  impniilcut 
(•n((tii;li  to  i;(i  ashore.  'I'hcrciipoii  tlic  stern  IJelloiiiont  had  him  arrested 
and  sent  to  lüiiilaiid,  where  iiis  trial  and  cxrcnlinii  -|iecdil\-  liilhiwccL 
l.oi'd  lielliimnnl  iliil  mil  h mir  survive  \\\r  ranimi-  pirate.  liefnre  the 
end  of  lynj  he  died  (if  a  wastinjj  disease.  lie  was  j;ciierally  respected 
and  lieiiivcd,  i)n1  hi-  ie\ilinf;-  ideas  hrougiit  him  into  hostilitv  witli  tile 
aristocratic  |)arty  in  .New  ^^ll■k.  He  espoused  the  eanse  of  the  Leis- 
lerites  wilii  a  /.eal  tiiat  was  tempered  i)y  diserelinn.  .Mter  ids  deafii  the 
Lcisleritu  party  currietl  things  with  a  high  hand.      Having  gained  a  large 
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majoi-it\-  in  tlie  assendilv.  tliev  pas-ed  laws  whieli  pr;ielicaily  opened  tiie 
wav  to  wiioh'saie  eon  fiscal  ion,  and  New  ^'ori<  was  tiireatened  with  anarciiy 
when  tile  new  governor,  Lord  Corntiury  ( I'^igs.  17."),  174),  arrived  iu 
llO'l.  This  Cornhnrv,  whose  name  was  Kdward  Hyde,  was  granflsou 
of  the  great  l'".arl  of  ( 'lai-cndon  and  (jwn  cousin  to<^ieeii  A  nn<',  w  honi  lie 
strongiv  resendiled  iu  ap]ieai-ance.  He  was  a  wretclie(l,  lawless  creature, 
(carinii;  lor  nothiuir  in  the  world  lint  his  own  gross  ]ileasnre<  ;  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  sncii  a  fool  as  to  take  delight  in  appearing  in 
public  in  gorgeous  female  attire,  in  order  to  eni[)hasize  the  resemhlance 
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between  liiinself  and  liis  niy;il  loiisin.  Among  all  our  colonial  gov- 
ernors, his  was  the  most  (lisgiisliiig  jxTSDnality  ;   hut   in   New  York  he 

accomplished  a   certain   anionnl  ol'  g I,  Ini-   in   a   measure  he   s<iltened 

the  disseusions  hetwccn  Lcisii'i-iirs  aiiil  aristocrats  by  uniting  iioth 
parties  against  his  odious  >v\\'.  Alter  six  years  the  death  of  his  father 
made  him  Karl  of  C'lari'iidou  ;  and  he  went  to  England  to  jciuk  after 
his  private  attiiirs,  thus  ridding  New  "S'ork  of  hi^  presence.  A  new 
state  of  things  liegan  in  ITKI  with  the  advent  cif  Kohcrt  Munter,  one 
of  that  compauv  of  intrlligeiit  and  iiijl)le-mindc<l  Scotchineii  who  were 
sent  out  at  that  time  l)\  the  l>riti>h  goverument  to  manage  colonial 
affairs.  Hunter  was  a  man  -iinilar  in  t\  p<'  to  Spcjtswood.  and  i:iiiks 
among  the  ablest  and  most  genial  of  early  American  statesmen  ;  and  his 
ex])erience  with  his  legislative  assemiily  was  for  the  New  York  jieojile 
a  valuaiilc  training  in  constitutional  sclt-go\-ernmcnt.  The  ipiestions 
which  oftenest  came  up  for  discussion  at  this  period  were  ecumectetl  with 
the  great  war  that  was  raging.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  historv 
of  the  northern  colonies  after  thi'  year  1(>S!»  without  perjietual  referenc(> 
to  that  war.  From  KIS!)  to  17(i-'l  the  tigure  of  France  Ixivcrs  in  the 
foreground  as  an  ever-])resent  danger.  We  must  now  go  back  maiiv 
years  in  point  of  time,  and  devote  some  pages  to  the  career  of  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV. 
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